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338 
MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


L. states, in reply to Mr. James 
TuHomson (p. 226,) concerning the al- 
leged mutilation of the monuments in the 
church of Alderton lately pulled down and 
rebuilt by Mr. Thomson, that he (L.) 
wrote, as he stated, from the information 
of another person, and that he certainly, 
as he now understands, used too strong 
an expression when he asserted that those 
monuments had been ‘ cast down and 
mutilated in a most disgraceful manner.”’ 
Having made this apology for a somewhat 
exaggerated statement, L. still complains 
that any church should besoentirely pulled 
down, when, if church accommodation was 
required, an aisle or a transept might 
easily be added, and that, in this case, 
the example of what has been done at the 
church of Grittleton was near athand. As 
to replacing monuments ‘‘ as near to the 
former positions as could be conveniently 
done,’’ we all know the difficulty that 
attends such wholesale removals, not to 
mention the destruction of all old asso- 
ciations of locality. More merit is ac- 
quired by judicious preservation and cha- 
racteristic additions, if required, to an 
ancient building, than by running up a 
new edifice in order to become the archi- 
tect of the whole. We have no objection 
to the ‘* eedificavit ’’ if the architect desires 
it ; what we vehemently do and shall ever 
protest against, is the ‘ diruit.” 

In reply to the inquiry in p. 226 we 
are informed that a short account of Miss 
Catherine M. Fanshawe was inserted in 
the Obituary published by Longman and 
Co. for 1834. It hasa misprint. ‘On 
the death of Minnet,” should be ‘* On the 
death of the Minuet.’”’ She etched a few 
more than 14 plates ; but none were for sale 
except one of a very aged woman, of which 
a considerable number were disposed of 
amongst and by her friends for the benefit 
of the person represented. 

We are informed by W. S. W. that the 
holy-water stoup at Hastings engraved in 
our last number, is not at the entrance of 
St. Clement’s but in the porch of All 
Saints Church. ‘‘ In the chancel of the 
same church there are three sedilia of the 
perpendicular style in good condition, and 
a piscina broken so as to expose the duct. 
The roof of the belfry (which is on the 
ground floor,) is somewhat peculiar. On 
a small stone over the entrance to the 
porch that contains the stoup is a small 


cross. There is a tradition that parts of - 


this church were built before the Con- 
quest. I found no trace of such antiquity 
when I visited it last autumn. It seems 
to have been rebuilt at an early part of 
the 15th or at the end of the 14th century. 
There are some fragments of painted panel 


in a pew near the east end of the north 
aisle, which may, perhaps, have once 
formed part of the rood screen.” 

F. R. S. inquires who was the compiler 
of the ‘‘ Lounger’s Common Place Book,” 
a third edition of which was published in 
1805. In the article ‘‘ Manon L’Escaut,’’ 
he describes himself as having been under 
similar circumstances as her lover, and 
that the object of all his hopes and fears 
was as worthless as Manon, and even out- 
stripped her in flagitious enormity. In 
Vol. 82, part 2, of the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, page 416, is a letter respecting the 
author of the lines commencing 


‘+ Who e’er like me with trembling an- 
guisb brings,’’ 

who is there said to be Dr. Hawkesworth, 

and that they were written on his wife, 

but she survived him. Our correspondent 

requests furtherinformation on the subject. 

A. H. S. would feel obliged for any 
genealogical assistance or information 
respecting the following families, namely : 

1. Engaine. In 1200 Vitalis Engain 
made partition with Wm. de Cantelupe 
of the manor of Badsmundfield, in Suffolk, 
as heirs of Wm. de Curtenai. How was 
this heirship, and to what branch of the 
Courtnay family did this Wm. de Cur- 
tenai belong? This Vitalis is stated to 
have married Roese, one of the three 
sisters and co-heirs of the honor of Mont- 
gomery. Who was this Roese? no sur- 
name is given in any printed works of 
reference. 

2. Roos, of Gedney, Lincolnshire, temp. 
1400. One of this family married a Roch- 
ford, and an heiress ; subsequently a Til- 
ney : how was this family connected with 
the Roos of Belvoir ? 

3. Cheney, of Fen Ditton, Cambridge- 
shire, temp. 1480. His heiress married 
a Tilney ; to what branch of the Cheney 
family did he belong ? 

4. Burgh, Lords Burgh, of Gains- 
borough, stated to descend from Hubert, 
a younger son of Hubert Earl of Kent; 
but no pedigree is given. Can this be 
supplied ? 

5. Wilson, of Merton, Surrey, temp. 
1600. This family is in existence as Lord 
Berners. From whom and whence were 
the early branch descended, and how con- 
nected with the Wilsons of Knightthorp, 
Leicestershire, whose inheritance lately 
fell to Lord Berners? How are the ex- 
isting branches bearing the same name 
connected with the Lord Berners ? 

Errata.—In pp. 157 and 158 for Preston, 
read Prescott; in p. 159 for Pariset, read 
Parisot ; and ibid. 1. 21, for encore, read en- 
cor.—In Londiniana, No. VIII. p. 256, for the 
yg Pliny, read the elder Pliny. P. 299, 

ne 3, for British coin, read British urn, 
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A Memoir of the Life and Writings of the late William Taylor of Norwich. 
By J. W. Robberds, F.G.S. 2 vols. 


THESE volumes contain the life, drawn at full length, of a person as 
little known to the world in general as he was highly esteemed by his own 
circle of friends, and by those select few who are conversant with the 
literature of their country, past and present. His provincial celebrity was 
great indeed, and he may be said to have formed the brightest star in the 
brilliant constellation of the Taylors. He possessed a great variety of 
attainment, extensive knowledge rather than profound learning, a poetical 
genius, and, we think, also a critical taste and feeling of a high class. 
His views were original, his mind naturally strong, much exercised by 
study and reflection, and the various weapons of his intellectual armoury 
were kept always bright and sharpened by use. He passed his life in 
reviewing the works of other writers, though able to rank in the foremost 
class of literature himself. But he had no literary vanity, and the chief 
reward of his labours was derived from the pleasure found in the exercise 
of his faculties. So he delighted in working diligently year after year 
under ground ; only a certain small number of friends and observers knew 
in what direction his subterranean labours lay ; but at intervals he appeared 
on the surface, built up some little graceful monument of his skill, as his 
book on Synonyms, and then dived down again, shovelling and turning a 
vast deal of dirt and rubbish about in reviews and magaziues, yet lighting 
up these dark and mysterious chambers with the radiations of his own 
original genius. We were born rather too late to recollect much of his 
critical productions, or to sympathize with the various authors who 
smarted under his pen; but the few specimens which the editor has 
given are in every way favourable to Mr. Taylor’s high reputation, and 
prove him to have been a very acute and accomplished critic. In novelty 
of remark, in acuteness in detecting the defects of a story, in taste in 
estimating its merits, in power of pointing out where the peculiar strength 
or weakness of the writer lay, in force and vigour of style, in variety and 
richness of allusion, we think that Mr. Taylor does not fall short of some 
of the most celebrated craftsmen in the present day; but he wanted 
their more temperate expression, their cooler judgment, their greater 
knowledge of society, and their becoming deference te public feeling and 
opinion. Mr. Taylor could sometimes discuss a subject with all the dis- 
passionate judgment and the dialectic accuracy of Aristotle ; at others he 
seemed only to delight in the wayward and uncertain flightiness of the worst 
newspaper school of criticism. Right or wrong, of his unbiassed opinion he 
never makes a sacrifice, while his judgments are generally followed by ade- 
quate reasons. His observations on Mr. Southey’s poems, as given in the 
present very interesting correspondence, are, for the most part, satisfac 
tory to us, and were seldom, we think, rejected by the author himself: they 
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proceed from a mind habituated to consider the principles and understand 
the laws on which the productions of the poetical art are founded. He 
had the true feeling and knowledge of the poetical critic and connoisseur ; 
with a sagacious eye he saw all deviations from nature and truth, 
whenever presented to him. In such cases he shews no want of sobriety 
of thought ; his views are discriminating, decisive, and to the point. But 
then, as if tired with the oppression of his dull sojourn upon earth, he 
flies upward at once into the regions of the air, and there, amid the flashes 
of his own imagination, gambolling in a grotesque creation he has reared 
around him, he seems to amuse himself with the wonder and excitement 
that he is raising in the crowd below. There, lord of the realm he moves 
in, he revels at will amid airy speculations, plausible conjectures, bold 
paradoxes, ingenious and novel theories, and even such strange and _por- 
tentous heresies, on the most awful subjects that lie on this side of the 
grave, as never issued but from the rank hotbed of a Teutonic brain. In 
this way, sometimes a brilliant shower of rockets was seen by its startled 
readers exploding in the still and tranquil atmosphere of the Monthily 
Review, or some new hypothesis was advanced amidst the flashes, and 
sparkles, and scintillations that illuminated far and wide all the pages of 
Sir R.’Philips’s Magazine. In vain the more cautious proprietors ex- 
postulated and remonstrated, hoping to arrest the fatal progress of their 
impetuous contributor by their control, and trusting that at their wil, 


‘¢ Et minax, guodsic voluere, ponto 
Unda recumbit.”’ 


No! in vain they strove ! he had the talisman of eloquence, and his magic 


structures rose at his command, and no mortal power could dissolve them. 
Yet the friendly owners of the work bore with his eccentricities for the 
sake of his talents. In him they felt they had a critic equal to the en- 
counter of any task they could command ; and, whenever the prey was 
noble and worthy the chase, they let fly the bird of powerful pinion, and 
gave him his own scope for flight, that he might carry through the 
crowd of alarmed and angry authors 


‘¢ The terror of his beak and lightning of his eye.” 


Those fond vagaries of a fertile brain, and of a somewhat singular and 
wayward mind, instead of disappearing as youth departed, seemed to gain 
strength with advancing life, looked to every friendly quarter for support, 
and advanced with a more resolute defiance of opposition. Some of his 
friends were alarmed, some disgusted, and one unhappily appears to have 
been alienated, whom he knew the longest and loved the best. Once he 
tried to engage Mr. Southey in his toils,—but he knew the friendly 
heresiarch, then his host—laughed him off, and promised to engage with 
him on the top of Skiddaw. Among his theorems—lemmas—what shall 
we call them? for in his own mind he assumed the truth of what he 
advanced for discussion—some of the following appear to be the fore- 
most: that the Iliad and Odyssey were written by Thales, who called 
himself Homer, as Macpherson called himself Ossian ; that Wilkes wrote 
Junius’s Letters ; that Shakespeare made his first appearance in London 
under the name of Christopher Marlowe ; that Sesostris was Joshua, and 
Nebuchadnezzar and Cyrus were the same person ; that Protestantism 
did not improve civil liberty, but brought on fanaticism and tyranny ; that 
the Phoenix was an allegory under which was concealed the philosophy of 
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comets ; that there were two Hebrew writers of the name of Daniel, one 
of whom was the finest writer of odes in the world; and lastly, as the 
head and front of paradoxical and heresiachal offence, that Zachary wrote 
the two first chapters of St. Luke, and meant to hold himself out as 
the father of Jesus and of John the Baptist ; and lastly, that Jesus Christ 
wrote the wisdom of Solomon after the Crucifixion, and translated the 
apocryphal Ecclesiasticus from the Hebrew of his grandfather Hillel, 
and that Pantheism was his theology. Alas! that so strong, so sound, so 
vigorous a mind, and so good a heart, should have been led astray into 
such strange and dangerous paths, and wasted its strength in endeavour- 
ing to bestow life and reality on such foul and shapeless forms, thinking, 
by its own plastic power, to give them vitality and endurance, and pro- 
cure them admission and acknowledgment among the severe and jealous 
body of historic truth ; but there is a far fairer picture of his mind in other 
parts of the book ; and much we think of this objectionable liberty or 
licentiousness of thought arose from the circumstances in which he was 
placed ; us religion allowed him unlimited freedom of inquiry—it shocked 
no prejudices, it opposed no tenets, it ran contrary to no habits of calm 
and cautious reverence which others are used to bring to the study of the 
Scriptures. The claim to liberty of thought is the very existence of 
dissent, and Mr. Taylor was an Unitarian. Mr. Taylor also had lived in 
Germany, and he says that “we have no conception of the intensity of 
German infidelity.’ Nor do we think the comparatively confined circle 
of a provincial town to have been favourable to the discipline or de- 
velopement of Mr. Taylor's mental powers and habits. The enlarged 
society of the metropolis would soon have swept half these mouldy 
cobwebs of the brain away. For him it might have been more fortunate 
had he been placed in a larger field, amid more numerous companions and 
rivals of his fame, especially there where the asperities of our solitary 
judgment are more than in any other place softened down by inter- 
course, and the singularities of private opinion corrected by the 
knowledge and wisdom of a more extended and enlightened society. 

But we must now hasten to the more pleasing part of our task, of giving 
a short narrative of Mr. Taylor's life, such as may induce some of our 
readers to turn to the larger and expanded view of it they will find in 
the original publication ; and then we shall add some extracts from the 
very interesting correspondence between him and Mr. Southey, with those 
observations of our own that may tend to explain the literary allusions and 
anecdotes ; for, indeed, only considered in a literary point of view, those 
letters are very valuable, being the production of two very able and accom- 
plished men, both of great literary ardour and extensive acquaintance with 
books. There is also a spirit, an ease, and a freedom in Mr. Southey’s part 
of the correspondence that makes its perusal very gratifying ; a pleasing and 
unaffected tone that seems to slide into our confidence and esteem, though 
turning so mach on his own feelings, prospects, and pursuits ; while the 
entire frankness of Mr. Taylor's, and the unbending and genuine sincerity 
of his remarks and criticisms on the productions of his friend’s genius, 
shew that their friendship was founded on a confidence that the most 
extreme difference of opinion on important subjects did not affect, and which 
speaks most favourably of the temper and disposition of both parties. Men 
of little abilities and poor acquirements cannot endure to have anything 
pared off, even by the tender and timid hand of friendship; but genius, 
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rich in its own resources, can afford, like Antony, “to drop plates from its 
pocket,” and not feel itself the poorer. 

The father of William, or, as he chose to call himself, Wilhelm, 
Taylor was a respectable manufacturer at Norwich; his mother, 
Sarah, the second daughter of Mr. John Wright of Diss in the county 
of Norfolk. Their son was born in that city on the 7th Nov. 1765 ; 
he was an only child, and being destined to become a partner in his 
father’s business, which was principally an export trade, particular atten- 
tion was paid to his acquiring a perfect knowledge of the languages most 
used in communicating with the foreign correspondents of the house. At 
an early age he was placed under the Rev. John Bruckner, pastor of the 
French and Dutch Protestant churches in Norwich, author of the Théorie 
du Systeme Animal, and of some Observations on the Diversions of 
Purley, printed in 1790, under the name of Cassander. He grounded his 
pupil in the elements of the French, and in the general principles of 
language. William Taylor then entered into the academy of the Rev. R. 
Barbauld, minister of the Presbyterian congregation at Palgrave, near Diss, 
the husband of a lady whose name is so honourably distinguished in litera- 
ture,* both as a poet and an essayist. Amongst Taylor's companions at 
school was Frank, afterwards Dr. Sayers, and this early acquaintance led 
to an after friendship which lasted during the lives of the respective 
parties. In 1779 he quitted Palgrave before he had completed his four- 
teenth year, and made his first excursion to the continent. He was ac- 
companied by Mr. Casenave, who conducted the foreign correspondence of 
his father's house ; and in his company he travelled through the Nether- 
lands, France, and Italy, stopping weeks and months in some places, 
partly to perfect himself in the language of the countries, and partly to be 
instructed in those commercial negotiations which were to be his future 
occupation. His attention to these points, and his general observations, 
are recorded in a correspondence he maintained with his father and mother. 
He wrote both in French and Italian, and the short specimens given in the 
biography shew an extraordinary quickness of apprehension in the pro- 
ficiency he had attained in so short a time, considering, too, that he was 
only in his boyhood. In January 1781 he returned to England, and in 
the following April left Norwich in company with Mr. Schwartz, a foreign 
merchant. They first visited the manufacturing towns in England, and, 
then embarking at Margate, reached Ostend the following day. They 
remained a few weeks at Brussels, and in July arrived at Detmold in West- 
phalia, where it had been arranged that William Taylor should pursue bis 
study of German, under the care of Mr. Roederer, a native of Alsace, who 
was a Protestant minister of that town. He read Lavater and admired 
Klopstock, and by the end of the year had acquired such facility in 
writing German that Mr. Roederer complimented him with the title of the 
Ger:san Pliny. He returned to England by way of Cassel, Gcettingen, 
and \Veimar, with letters of introduction to Angelica Kaufmann, Goethe, 
and Schleetzer ; but no notice is given of his interviews with any of them. 
He proceeded to Berlin and Dresden, and, soon after embarking for Eng- 





* But not in the late edition of Boswell’s Johnson, see vo). vi. p. 28, where the 
note of the editor is as follows: ‘‘ Miss Letitia Aikin, who married Mr. Barbauld, 
and published Easy Lessons for Children, &c. &c. C.’? Full justice is, however, 


done to her by a master’s hand, in the Memoir of Sir James Mackintosh, vol. i. p. 
441-2,—Rev, 
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land, arrived at Norwich in October of that year. William Taylor was now 
seventeen years of age, and after his return he applied himself assiduously 
to the labours of the counting-house ; but, accustomed to rise early, he 
devoted the morning hours to study, before the business of the day com- 
menced. There were several persons of talent and literary reputation 
then residing at Norwich, among whom may be mentioned Dr. Enfield, 
Sir James Smith, Dr. Lubbock, Mrs. Opie, Dr. Middleton, and others. 
The parents of William Taylor were originally Presbyterians, subsequently, 
according to no unusual progression, Unitarians ; and in this community 


he was trained up: his chief intimacy was with his early friend Sayers. 


‘¢ Tt was now,’’ he says, in his Life of 
Sayers (p. xix.), ‘‘ that our friendship be- 
came truly intense. In his society were 
always found both instruction and de- 
light; at this time I first fancied my 
society was become of value to him. I 
could describe Paris, and, what he more 
delighted to hear about, Rome and Naples. 
The literature of Germany, then almost 
unknown in England, I had pervasively 
studied, and was eager to display; and 


frequently I translated for his amusement 
such passages as appeared to me remarka- 
ble for singularity or beauty. We read 
the same English books, in order to com- 
ment them when we met. My morn- 
ing walk was commonly directed to 
Thorpe ; we prolonged the stroll on the 
then uninclosed heath, and he frequently 
returned with me to Norwich, dined at 
my father’s table, and took me back to 
tea with his mother.”’ 


Taylor says of Sayers that he was then “ decidedly the bolder theologian 


of the two; a relation,” he adds, ‘“‘ which was afterwards to be reversed.” 
Though he was now taken as a partner in his father’s business, and his 
interest in its welfare of course proportionally increased, yet nothing could 
detach him from the pursuit of his studies ; he read the best writers in 
poetry, history, travels, philology, metaphysics, and theology. He 
added a knowledge of Spanish to his other languages. In a visit he paid 
to Edinburgh he became acquainted with Sir James Mackintosh, who, in 
one of his letters, humorously describes Taylor’s fondness for paradox 


both in the formation of his style and in the tenor of his opinions.” 


‘¢ T can still trace,’’ he writes, ‘* Wil- 
liam Taylor by his Armenian dress, glid- 
ing through the crowd, in Annual Re- 
views, Monthly Magazines, Athenzums, 
&c. rousing the stupid public by paradox, 
or correcting it by useful or seasonable 
truth. It is true that he does not speak 
the Armenian, or any language but the 
Taylorian; but I am so fond of his 


have studied and learned his language. 
As the Hebrew is studied for one book, 
so is the Taylurian by me for one author. 
He never deigns to write to me but in 
print. I doubt whether he has many 
readers who so much understand, relish, 
and tolerate him, for which he ought to 
reward me by some of his manuscript 
esoterics.”’ 





vigour and originality, that for his sake I 


In 1788 Taylor paid a second visit to Edinburgh, where his friend 
Sayers was there studying in the School of Medicine, but who now re- 
turned and settled in Norwich, and who soon after published his Dramatic 
Sketches of Northern Mythology, dedicating the volume to Taylor as 
“the offering of an attachment early formed and uninterrupted,” which 
was always prized by Taylor as “‘ the dearest and proudest trophy of his 
life.”’ In the year 1788 the centenary of the Revolution was celebrated 
generally in England, and a meeting held at Norwich for that purpose led 
to the formation of a local “ Revolution Society,” of which the Taylors, 
both father and son, were active supporters, and this love of liberty led 
William ‘Taylor to France in 1790. On landing at Calais he kissed the 
land of liberty, amplectitur tellurem, and, arriving at Paris, found himself 
“at the well-head of philosophical legislation,” and he observes “ that for 
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this land it was reserved to offer the finest spectacle which the mind of Deity 
can contemplate, that of a nation of heroes obeying by choice a senate of 
sages.’” After this we hear little of his political opinions, for the Norwich 
Revolution Society silently expired, and Taylor's enthusiasm was buried in 
the same grave, at least he took no prominent or conspicuous part in politics 
after this time. His literary character in his native town was now in 
high repute ; he was zealous in the formation of the Norwich Public Library 
in 1784, of which he was subsequently appointed president. He belonged 
also to two societies established in 1790, called ‘the Tusculan ” and * the 
Speculative.” In the year following, in consequence of the Norwich trade 
being in a declining state from the alteration in the commercial relations 
on the Continent, William Taylor persuaded his father to withdraw their 
capital and retire from business. The property they took with them ap- 
peared sufficient to supply the comforts and even elegancies of life, and 
William Taylor was now at full liberty to stroll about Parnassus, and bathe 
in the Heliconian waters as he pleased. The first production of his pen 
was also one of the most popular, viz. his Translation of Biirger’s ballad 
of Lenore ; it was written in 1790, though not printed till 1796, when it 
appeared i in the Monthly Magazine for March. It was heard with ad- 
miration when read in Dugald Stewart's house, and Mrs. Barbauld says that 
it made Walter Scott a poet.* The same poem was translated by Scott 
himself under the title of William and Helen, and by the Hon. W. Spencer. 

It appears to us that Taylor's is on the whole the best translation, but 
that each of the three has, in some separate stanzas, excelled his com- 
petitors.t Taylor was by far the best German scholar of the three ; 
Walter Scott's acquaintance with the Teutonic literature and language 
was but slight. Mr. Taylor also translated Lessing's Nathan the Wise, 
and Goethe's Iphigenia in Tauris, the former in 1791, the latter in 1793, 
but both for private distribution ; they were both subsequently printed in 
the Historic Survey of German Poetry. He now engaged with Dr. 

Griffiths as a contributor to the } Monthly Review, beginning with a pane- 
gyric on his friend Sayers’s Disquisitions in April 1793. He showed talents 
so superior, and information so extensive, that his future assistance was 
eagerly invited, and we have a considerable correspondence between him 
and Dr. Grifliths, which serves to show the style and manner in which a 
proprietor of a Review or Magazine corresponds with the editor, and the 
very handsome manner in which he usually compliments him on his articles. 
For this Review and for others he continued to write for the long period of 
thirty-one years, and in that time he was author of 1,750 original papers.t 
Hazlitt says, ‘‘ The style of philosophical criticism which had been the 
boast of the Edinburgh Review was first introduced into the Monthly Re- 
view about 1796 in a series of articles by Mr. William Taylor of Norwich.’ § 





* See Scott’s Misc. Poems, 1820, p. 3; Lockhart’s Life of Scott, i. p. 235; and 
Basil Hall’s Winter in Styria, p. 330.—Rev. 
+ Regarding the different opinion on the merits of the translations, see Taylor's 
Life, i. p. 103, and Coleridge’s Opinion, p. 318-19.—Rev. 
~ Monthly Review, from 1793 to 1799......0...00.. 200 
Critical a from 1203 to 1804...... ak Ad ator 61 
ss i a ere 3 
Annual Review, from 1802 to 1807.............. 361 
Monthly Magazine, from 1796 to ices ox 
Monthly Review, from 1810 to 1824,..... 0050.42. 350 
§ See Hazlitt’s Spirit of the Age, p. 308, 
i 
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The Monthly Magazine was commenced in 1796, under the auspices of 
Dr. Aikin, through whom the co-operation of William Taylor was obtained. 
Here much of his German criticism appeared, and here his ‘“‘ Synonymes ”’ 
were printed in their earliest form. It was in 1798 that Mr. Taylor made 
the acquaintance of Mr. Southey, who was then on a visit at Yarmouth. 
He passed some days at Norwich at Mr. Taylor’s house, and there met 
Dr. Sayers and others of the Norwich literati; a correspondence then 
commenced between them, which continued at shorter or longer intervals, 
till Mr. Taylor’s death, and which forms as valuable as it is to us an 
unexpected contribution to the literary history of Mr. Southey’s life.* In 
1802 Mr. Taylor again visited Paris, in company with his young friend 
Henry Southey. He writes :— 


‘“‘ Paris is more ‘beautiful than before: those of other citizens, but whatever be- 


one misses here and there an equestrian 
statue, but in general the taste and mag- 
nificence of the public edifices far surpass 
those of London. The houses of the 
Miltiades may not be distinguishable from 


longs to the public is worthy of a great 
nation. Is private luxury or public 
luxury the more happy-making possession? 
Private. Then vivat London.” 


On his return he accepted the editorship of a weekly paper called the 
“Tris,” then to be established at Norwich. 

In 1803 Mr. Taylor, who seemed to be born to be a reviewer,t engaged 
with the Critical Review. In twelve months he reviewed more than sixty 
leading publications, being nearly a third part of the whole contents. The 
bankruptcy of the concern, however, took place before he had received any 
other remuneration of his labours than the fame they brought him. Among 
the extracts which the editor occasionally gives of those passages which 
he considers more especially creditable to the writer, and worthy attention, 
we have stumbled on one which we extract for a certain curiosity of ob- 


servation on an interesting subject, whether it be true or not. He is 
speaking of the importance of the mercantile classes. 


‘Nor is commerce less favourable in 
detail to the best interests of society, than 
on the collective scale of estimation. 
Commercial men can afford to make early 
and disinterested marriages. They must 
put to hazard so much more than a wife’s 
dower, that it is less important to their 
prosperity to wed a fortune, than to wed 
a capital unencumbered with settlements 


torious women in the country are every- 
where the wives of merchants; the women 
who are selected, not for their property 
but their properties. The domestic hap- 
piness and interior elegance which result 
are obvious ; whoever compares the fami- 
lies of our city gentlemen with those of 
our country gentlemen must be struck 
with the far superior character of the 


and jointures. Whatistheconsequence ? former.’’ 
That the most accomplished and meri- 


At the close of 1804 he lost at once the occupation afforded by the Iris 
and the Critical Review ; but he and Southey continued to be the Gog 
and Magog of the Annual. The following critique on Southey’s Kehama, 
in a letter to the poet, we think has fairly pointed to the main defect of 
that otherwise beautiful and interesting poem. 





* It appears by a letter in 1799 from Mr. Southey, that his destiny at that time 
‘* was London and a lawyer's office!” and in 1800 ‘‘ it was suggested to him to try 
his fortune at the East Indian bar !’? where success could not be doubtful. 

+ Mr. Southey says, ‘‘ Much as I dislike reviews for the mischief they inevitably 
do, yet, as they will continue to exist, it is of consequence to occupy the post.” ii. 76. 
He gives in another place a good prudential hint to the publishers and proprietors of 
reviews, p. 266: ‘‘ It is bad policy in Longman not to pay such a price as to make 
exertion incumbent, and enable his authors always to afford it.’’ 


Gent. Mac. Vou. XXI. 2Y 
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“¢ T think the plan has the very fault of 
Thalaba, and busies men about what men 
take no interest in,—the fulfilment of 
destinies beyond their foresight or con- 
trol. There are dreams, prophecies, 
oracles in the Oberon [of Wieland], and 
yet the poem interests; but to go to Ba- 
bylon for a caliph’s daughter, and to make 
a Gretna-green match of it, is in the na- 
tural disposition of young men; not so 
to become impassive for ever and ever to 
the elements. Mythology should alle- 
gorize a moral or a physical cause, and, 
however boldly employed, should never 
supersede the human effort or natural 
contingency requisite to produce the 
same effect. The Rape of the Lock, 
where all the machinery was interpolated 


after the narration of the adventure, is a 
lesson which well teaches the province of 
supernatural agency. It should ag- 
grandize and embellish the action by per- 
petual circumfusion, and only seem to 
stimulate and partake a bustle which has 
its appropriate natural causes. Homer 
so uses machinery * * * the original 
form of employment throws light on the 
theory of its expedient application. There 
is no occasion to give allegorical names 
and attributes to the gods; yet that spe- 
cies of reality which makes of them per- 
sons of the poem, real heroes, choosers 
and causes of the things acted, is still 
more unfriendly to the reader’s love of 
the gods.* Mythology is in fact a figure 
of speech too bold for the orator,’’ &c. 


There are also some sound and spirited observations on the nature and 


demands of epic poetry, which forms the introduction to the review of 
Southey’s Madoc, and which the editor has judiciously extracted as a fa- 
vourable specimen of the author's critical powers. There are also in a more 
advanced part of the volume (240) some remarks on education, justly and 
elegantly expressed: and we refer with pleasure to his essay on the 
utility of the stage, in his review of Styles’s Essay (p. 243), and still more 
to that portion of his account of Milton’s Prose Works, which is given us 
by his biographer (p. 250). 

In 1806 his engagement with the Annual Review terminated, and in 
1807 he prepared and superintended the publication of the Voyage to 
the Demerary, by Henry Bolingbroke, esq. of Norwich. The work was 
dedicated to Mr. Windham. 

These were desultory achievements to be so long continued by a person 
of such talents and acquirements, but their continuance formed the habit. 
Mr. Taylor says himself,— 


‘The fever of mental stimulation has another, the high-darting, regularly 


subsided, and with it all present inclination 
to proceed; my zeals, however, though 
never lasting, are always revivable. At 
one time the mezerions of poetry stretch 
their purple fingers; at another, the 
hedge-row hawthorns of politics, limiting 


knotted, elastic, plastic bamboos of me- 
taphysics ; at another, the dark-wreathed 
simbul which strangles the cedar of su- 
perstition. Oh that, instead of this mor- 
bid versatility, I could persevere in some 
quiet incessant historic task!” &c. 


rights and wounding trespassers; at 


In 1809 and 1810 he was still writing for the Monthly Magazine ; he 
also renewed his connexion with the Critical, in an analysis of Prof. Pau- 
lius’ Commentary on the New Testament, in which he thus boldly advanced 
his own latitudinarian opinions. ‘ We are not exclusively devoted to the 
dogmas of any sect. We respect, we venerate the true Christian ; but 
Trinitarians, Arians, and Socinians are alike indifferent tous. We love none 
of their invidious distinctions, their sectarian and unbrotherly names,” &c. 
But this blast of the war-trumpet called his brethren the Unitarians to their 
duty, and his article was pronounced by authority to be ‘ abominable.” 
This Taylor answered in a letter to the editor of the improved version ; but 
his second offence was worse than his first, for his pamphlet was received 
with an outcry of horror, and its pages consigned unread and unconsidered 





* See vol. ii. p. 228, where Mr. Southey acknowledges the justice of this criticism. 
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to the flames. He is, however, defended by his biographer, apparently on 
the ground “ that Christianity is made an engine of intolerable evil, and that 
he is a benefactor of mankind who can discern the wisest means of effect- 
ing a change that must one day take place; though we consider that 
Taylor’s object was to examine the historical documents on which Chris- 
tianity rests, and not to observe on the mode of the application of its 
doctrines to society. In 1810 appeared the three volumes of the ‘Tales 
of Yore,” being translations from Tressan, Wieland, and other foreign 
writers ; and this led to his engaging again as a writer for the Monthly 
Review. 

We must rapidly pass over the remaining part of our narrative. In 
1811 Mr. Taylor’s family suffered various heavy pecuniary losses, so as to 
oblige them to alter their mode of living, and remove to a smaller esta- 
blishment. At this time he also observes, that “the sunset of Norwich 
had arrived, and that the society is not what it has been. Some of us are 
too ill and some too poor to convene one another as formerly.’ Mr. 
Taylor was disappointed in his hopes of obtaining a situation in the British 
Museum, vacated by Mr. Douce, whose retirement we recollect, and with 
whose temper the confinement and subordinacy in that establishment did 
not agree. He then thought of collecting and republishing some of his 
periodical effusions in a division of classes, which he effected in part. In 
April 1812 his mother, who had been blind for more than twenty years, died. 
She appears to have been a most amiable person, and her son’s attention 
and attachment to her were most warm and unintermitted. ‘If pleasure 
or duty led her beyond the well-known paths in which she could move 
unattended and free from danger, his was the hand that most usually sup- 
ported and guarded her, and with the most assiduous tenderness guided her 
steps from every incumbrance and obstruction. Seldom was there a Sunday 
morning in which they were not seen thus proceeding together through the 
many streets that lay between their dwelling and their place of public 
Sabbath worship.” After her death he seems to have fallen into his former 
manner of life and occupation, his love of literature and his attachment 
to criticism having become a habit of the intellect, that prevented his 
brooding over his real or fancied calamities. ‘ By employment in the 
morning, and by smoking after meals, my thoughts are much diverted from 
my various miscries. Candide, more than Seneca or Boethius, is a conso- 
latory book under teazing adversities; it stocks the imagination with 
pictures of worse accidents, which, by the contrast of their obscurity, 
lift one’s own shade into mezzotinto.” In 1814 appeared his “ English 
Synonymes Discriminated,” being a corrected collection of papers pre- 
viously inserted in the Magazines. It was not much noticed by the public, 
and it was unmercifully pillaged by a Mr. Crabb, who probably thought 
he might poach without detection on a neglected manor. 

In the year 1805, when Mr. Taylor was in his fiftieth year, his con- 
stitution first gave symptoms of weakness and approaching decay ; a few 
glasses of wine were too strongly stimulative to his nerves ; a cutaneous 
eruption appeared, which was followed by a fit of the gout. Abstinence 
only produced depression of spirits; yet, though nature was weakened, a 
life protracted for twenty years longer proved that her powers were not 
exhausted ;* and that his mind was in its old vigour was shown by some 





* He writes to Mr. Southey.—‘ You will find me altered; my teeth, my eyes 
decay, and by the time I am sixty, which will happen this Olympiad, I shall be full 
threescore.’”’ P, 495, 
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sound and just critiques on Mr. Southey’s poem of Roderick, which he 
had just received: and of which he did not fear to say, that, next to 
Paradise Lost and the Faery Quene, we shall rank Roderick as third 
among our epic poems. In 1817, his early and attached friend Dr. 
Sayers died; he appointed Mr. Taylor one of his executors, leaving 
him all his papers, and a legacy of 5007. In 1819 he lost his father 
at the advanced age of eighty-seven. After this event, he thought either 
of visiting Germany, or of mixing with the literary society of London ; 
but local attachments and old habits prevailed, and he settled again 
in his old routine of life—his pipe, his book, and his pen ;—the noontide 
walk, the social dinner table, and the after-dinner conversation followed 
with little variation the round of each succeeding day. He grew indolent 
and disinclined to the regular occupation of reviewing; for a contributor 
like Mr. Taylor in a Review or Magazine is like a shaft-horse, and must 
draw, while an occasional writer, like a leader, is under looser control, 
may keep the traces loose, and pull only when he likes, Still he could 
write with vigour, and his old acuteness had not forsaken him. He 
observes on the versification of Mr. Southey’s Vision of Judgement,— 
‘There is always one advantage in novel forms of versification, that 
words require to be stationed in new combinations, and thus produce 
original associations of ideas ; it is like changing partners at the end of 
a country dance, or sowing flower-seeds on the paths of triviality.”” In 
1823 he published his Life of Dr. Sayers, which occupied him six years, 
for the task it appears was one of some delicacy ; and a friend told Mr. 
Taylor, “that he thought his Life of Sayers was a perjidious life,” mean- 
ing that, regarding Dr. Sayers’s religious opinions in different periods, 
his biographer had not told all the truth, and this Mr. Taylor admitted. 
About the year 1825 Mr. Taylor resigned his old and favourite occupa- 
tion. After his review of Duplessis-Mornay’s ‘ Memoirs,” his bio- 
grapher informs us, nothing new seems to have flowed from his pen. 
In 1826 he made a journey to Scotland, and on his return visited Mr. 
Southey at Keswick. His only remaining literary effort was the publica- 
tion of the Historical Survey of German Poetry, that issued from the press 
in three successive volumes, from 1828 to 1830. It contains in our opinion 
much useful and much very entertaining information, though it is acknow- 
ledged to be but roughly executed, and though the Edinburgh reviewer* 
computed, “ that in round numbers fifteen hundred might be given as the 
approximate amount, not of errors indeed, yet of mistakes and misstate- 
ments in the three octavos ;” and he called it somewhat uncourteously, 
still more unjustly, “a general gaol delivery of all publications respecting 
German poetry.” After 1830, Mr. Taylor's bodily and mental powers 
rapidly declined, and the rest of his life is little else than a melancholy 
blank. In 1833 he found himself unable to speak at a meeting of the Public 
Library. The last production of his pen is a letter to Mr. Henry Reeve, 
dated in July 1834. His decease took place on the 5th of March 1836, 
having died to literature, to friendship, and to society, long before he died to 
nature. He was buried in the same grave with his parents in the Octagon 
Unitarian Chapel at Norwich; and his memory has been honoured and 
his talents done justice to in a very sensible and discriminating letter from 
Miss Aikin to the editor, which closes the work, and which in a small 
compass delineates the striking features of Mr. Taylor’s mind. 





‘ 


* The reviewer was Mr. Thomas Carlyle, 
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We shall now give some extracts from the Letters, for the sake of the 
literary opinions and information in them, and add such notes of our own 
as we deem necessary, or at least useful, in the explanation of the text. 


Mr. Southey writes, 


P. 299. ‘‘Have you seen a poem 
called Gebir? It appears to me the 
miraculous work of a madman. Its in- 
telligible passages are flashes of lightning 
at midnight. Like a picture in whose 
obscure colouring no plan is discoverable ; 
but in every distinct touch you see the 
master-hand.”’ 

P.301. ‘* Browne’s Travels disappointed 
me. That a man should go so far and see 
so little! And in the Critical there is 
the puff-superlative upon his meagre 
narrative. Park interested me far more.’’* 

P. 302. ‘* You give mea more favour- 
able account of Mackintosh than I have 
been accustomed to receive. Coleridge 
has seen much of him at the Wedgewoods’, 
He describes him as acute in argument, 
more skilful in detecting the logical errors 
of his adversary than in propounding 
truth himself,—a man accustomed to the 
gladiatorship of conversation,—a literary 
fencer, who parries better than he thrusts. 
I suspect that in praising Jeremy Taylor, 
and in overrating him, he talks after Cole- 
ridge, who is a heathen in literature, and 
ranks the old Bishop among his demi- 
gods. Iam not enough conversant with 
his writings to judge how accurately you 
appreciate him. The ‘ Holy Living and 
Dying’ everybody knows, and it has 
splendid parts. His ‘Ductor Dubitantium’ 


I procured just before my departure from 
Bristol, and it lies in my unopened bag- 
gage. What Coleridge values in these 
old writers, is their structure of paragraph ; 
where sentence is built upon sentence with 
architectural regularity, each resting upon 
the other, like the geometrical stairs at 
St. Paul’s. In Davy’s verses I see aspira- 
tions after genius and powers of language, 
all that can be expected in so young a 
writer. Did I promise more? But it is 
my common fault usually to overrate what- 
ever Iam newly acquainted with. To- 
wards the close of the ‘ Sons of Genius’ 
there are some fine stanzas, but as a 
whole it is tedious and feeble—but it was 
the production of eighteen. Davy is a 
surprising young man, and one who by 
his unassumingness, his open warmth of 
character, and his all-promising talents, 
soon conciliates our affections. * * 
Perhaps it is the consciousness of a 
garrulous tendency in writing that impels 
me with such decided and almost ex- 
clusive choice to narrative poetry. The 
books of the ‘Italia Liberata’? which 
I read at Norwich did me more service 
towards correcting this fault, than any 
other lesson could have done. In‘ Madoc’ 
I think Thave avoided it,’’ &c. 
* * * 


Of his own poems Mr. Southey thus speaks, 


P. 371. ‘* The justice of your praise 
(of Thalaba) I of course believe, however 
ill-qualified to judge. Your censure— 
there is a fault of story—a want of suf- 
ficient concatenation of events—perhaps 
inevitable from the subject—yet I have 
found no lack of interest in the readers, 
who have followed the story breathlessly. 
Nor do I see more motive—human 
motive—for Huon than Thalaba. The 
poem compares more fairly with ‘ Vathek’ 
than with any existing work, and I think 
may stand by its side for invention. ‘There 


are parts of the poetry which I cannot 
hope to surpass, yet I look with more pride 
to the truth and the soul that animates 
‘Joan of Arc.’ There is the individual 
Robert Southey there, and only his imagi- 
nation in the enchanted fabric. For this 
also I build the hope, the confidence of 
my own immortality upon ‘ Madoc,’ be- 
cause in a story as diversified as that of 
Thalaba human characters are well de- 
veloped, human incidents well arranged, 
because it will be as new in the epic as 
this is in the romance, and assert a bolder 





* Regarding Mr. Browne the traveller, who was murdered in Persia, it is conjectured 
not without knowledge of the Government, but concerning whose death nothing has 
been accurately known, see some interesting account in the life of Professor Ten- 
nant, who was very partial to his society when Mr. Browne in the intervals of his 
journeys stayed in London. He was so delighted in his conversation, that he 
mentions when in an evening he knocked at Mr. Browne’s door at the Adelphi, he 
used to feel quite uneasy lest he should be from home.—Rev. 

tT See vol. 1.453. Southey writes, ‘‘ I have read Cowper's Odyssey and Trissino to 
cure my poetry of its wheyishness ; let me prescribe the Vulgar Errors of Sir Thomas 


Browne to you for a like remedy.” 
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claim to originality than has been asserted 
since the voice of Homer awoke its thou- 
sand echoes. I expect with some wish- 
fulness your remarks on the second volume ; 
I wish your judgment of the metre, for 
which thank Dr. Sayers in my name; 
I had a dim boy’s perception of it before 
his book,* which rectified some boy’s 
attempts,’’ &c. 

P. 454. ‘The metaphysical work 
talked of as the Orion progeny of Wedge- 
wood,t Mackintosh, and Coleridge, was 
only talked of; nor was Coleridge to have 
done any thing more than preface the 
work with a sketch of the history of 
metaphysics. He does project a work on 


(April, 


that subject, of which the first part, if he 
ever have health and stability enough to 
produce any thing, will be the death-blow 
of Hobbes, Locke, and Hume; for the 
two latter of whom in particular he feels 
the most righteous contempt. 1 am 
grieved that you never met Coleridge ; 
all other men whom I have ever known 
are mere children to him, and yet all is 
palsied by a total want of moral strength. 
He will leave nothing behind him to 
justify the opinion of his friends to the 
world ;$ yet many of his scattered poems 
are such, that a man of feeling will see 
that the author was capable of executing 
the greatest works,’’ &c. 


Mr. Southey writes to his friend on the latter mentioning that he was 
going to modernize or refashion Drayton’s Battle of Azincour. 


P. 461. ‘* Why refashion Drayton? 
In the first place, you could write a better 
poem than the old Michael; in the next 
place, instead of making the poets of 
Elizabeth’s day talk as they do now, you 
would do better to make the poets under 
his most gracious majestyGeorge the Third 
talk as they did in Elizabeth’s day. It 
is an article in my creed that, from the 
days of John Milton, English poetry has 
gone on from bad to worse. We have 
had froth and flummery imposed upon us, 
contortions of language that passed for 
poetry because they were not prose, and 
phrases that have been admired by faith, 
never being designed to be understood. 


Coleridge and I have often talked of 
making a great work on English literature ! 
but Coleridge only talks, and, poor fellow ; 
he will not do that long, I fear ; and then 
I shall begin in my turn to feel an old 
man,—to talk of the age of little men, and 
complain like Ossian. It provokes me 
when I hear a set of puppies yelping at 
him, upon whom he, a great good-natured 
mastiff, if he came up to them, would just 
lift up his leg and pass on. It vexes and 
grieves me to the heart that, when he is 
gone, as go he will, nobody will believe 
what a mind goes with him,—how in- 
finitely and ten thousand-thousand-fold 
the mightiest of his generation,’’ &c. 


Mr. Southey in the same letter, speaking of the barren and unproductive 
soil which he had found in Parnassus, says, 


*‘'You will like my history, and you 
will like my ‘ Madoc;’ and, if you were to 
review them, why I should be half an 
edition the richer man. My poor books 
make their own fortune, but not mine; 


they get me reputation, and I want money. 
Oh, if I could findsome kind gentleman who 
has an ambition to be a poet, and would 
pay me well for writing him up above all 
the Darwins, &c. of the day !”” 


Again, (p. 476,) Mr. Southey mentions his high conception of Mr. 


Coleridge’s genius. 


‘¢ Coleridge is going into Devonshire to 
winter for his health. I know not when 
any of his works will appear, and tremble 
lest an untimely death should leave me 
the task of putting together the fragments 
of his materials; which in sober truth, I 


do believe, would be a more serious loss 
to the world of literature, than it ever 
suffered from the wreck of ancient science,” 
&e. 

P. 499. ‘* My dreams of future work 
are in this order: when ‘ Madoc’ is off 





* See Dr. Sayers’s poems in the choral parts of Moina and other places. Mr. 
Southey improved much on Dr. Sayers’s first sketch in Thalaba, in the greater variety 
and harmony he gave to his unlicensed metre, which Sir Egerton Brydges we remember 
never could bear. Mr. Southey reviewed Sayers’s works in Quarterly Review, 


No. LXIX.—Rev. 


t+ On Mr. Wedgewood, the patron of Coleridge, see an interesting note in Cole- 


ridge’s Friend, vol. I. p. 248.—Rev. 


} We hope and trust that this prophecy is not correct, and that Mr, Green, the 
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my hands, to finish the ‘ Curse of Kehama,’ 
of which two books and a half are done ; 
then to write a Persian romance built on 
the Zendavesta; then a Runic one, and 
perhaps one upon what Pinkerton calls 
Schamanism ; and lastly, if I can find no 
better English hero, none to make the 
personage of an heroic poem,—to write 
a romance in honour of Robin Hood. 
All this is much ; yet if I have ten years 
of life, and such comfort as I have hither- 
to had, I trust I shall accomplish this, 
and yet work hard for money meantime, 
and finish a History of more labour than 
any Englishman before me has ever yet 
thought due to history. But I will never 
again write in blank verse,* or in any 
regular rhymes. Hexameters are far 
better, and Sayers’s metre best of all ; its 
varieties keep the poet awake as well as 
the reader. I can improve ‘ Thailaba,’ 
(you shall have the two //s,) but I shall 
never exceed it,’’ &c. 


Mr. Taylor writes— 


P. 297. ‘*Dr. Parr and Mackintosh 
have been in Norwich— 


‘ Ceu duo nubigene, quum vertice montis 
ab alto 
Descendunt Centauri.’ 


They are both very dazzling men. One 
scarcely knows whether to admire most 
the oracular significance and com 

rotundity of the single sentences of Parr, 
or the easy flow and glittering expansion 
of the unwearied and unwearying eloquence 
of Mackintosh. Parr’s far-darting hyper- 
boles and gorgeous tropes array the frag- 
ments of his conversation in the gaudiest 
trim. Mackintosh’s cohesion of idea and 
clearness of intellect give to his sweeps of 
discussion a more instructive importance. 
Parr has the manners of a pedant, Mack- 
intosh of a gentleman. Of course people 


= * * * 


‘¢ Have you seen a volume of Lyrical 
Ballads, &c.? They are by Coleridge 
and Wordsworth, but their names are not 
affixed. Coleridge’s ballad of ‘ The 
Ancient Mariner’ is, I think, the clum.- 
siest attempt at German sublimity I ever 
saw. Many of the others are very fine; 
and some I shall re-read, upon the same 
principle that led me through Trissino, 
whenever I am afraid of writing like a 
child or an old woman.” 

P. 253. ‘‘ Judging by what I hear and 
feel, I do not think the ‘ Oberon’ will be 
popular in England, at least not in So- 
theby’s translation. It only diverts: it 
does not kindle the imagination; it does 
not agitate and make the heart beat, 
like the wonders of Ariosto and Tasso. 
Wieland’s opinion of the effect of story is 
contrary to all experience; witness the 
‘ Thebaid,’—witness the ‘ Henriade.’ ”’ 


in general look up to Parr with awe, and 
feel esteem for him rather than love, 
while Mackintosh conciliates and fas- 
cinates. In this feeling I do not coincide 
with others wholly. There is a lovingness 
of heart about Parr, a susceptibility of the 
affections, which would endear him even 
without his Greek. But admiration is, if 
I mistake not, yet more gratifying to 
Mackintosh than attachment ; to personal 
partialities he inclines less. His opinions 
are sensibly aristocratized since the pub- 
lication of his ‘ Vindiciz ;’ but they retain 
a grandeur of outline, and are approaching 
the manner of the constitutional school. 
Mackintosh’s memory is well stored with 
fine passages, Latin and English, which 
he repeats, and his taste in poetry inclines 
to metrical philosophy rather than pathos 
or fancy.$ Milton, Dryden, and Pope 








literary executor of Mr. Coleridge, is preparing for publication Mr. Coleridge’s great 
theological work; we also have had the privilege of seeing at another person’s a 
large collection of his manuscript essays and notes on Scripture, which appeared to us to 
be of too great value to be kept from the public treasury of literature. Certainly 
there is no single family in England to whom literature is so much indebted as to 
that of Coleridge.—Rev. 

* Yet after this he wrote ‘‘ Roderick’ in blank verse ; a species of verse surely 
to be esteemed the noblest we possess, and also admitting greater variety of styles than 
any other, as, for instance, of Paradise Lost, Cowper’s Task, Thomson's Seasons, 
Rogers's Italy,—all formed on different plans of versification, and all appropriate to the 
subject.—Rev. 

t+ The late Dr. Gooch thought no other poem equalled Southey’s ‘Madoc’ in 
amusiveness but ‘ Oberon.’ Mr. Taylor has said (p. 251), ‘‘ The great merit of the 
‘ Oberon’ lies in its furnishing an adequate cause for events merely marvellous in the 
romance.’’ Mr. Sotheby’s translation was reviewed by Mr. Taylor in Annual 
Review, vol. V. c. 9.—ReEv. 

{ It appears that Sir James Mackintosh never read Spenser till he was returning 
from India, and during the voyage. See Memoirs, vol. II. p. 242,—Rev. 
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have alone sufficient good sense to please 
him. Virgil he overrates, I think, and 
Cicero too. Style and again style is the 
topic of his praise. Careless writing, re- 
dolent of mind, is better than all the 
varnish of composition, merely artful. I 
was surprised to find him agree with the 
French in thinking Bossuet very elo- 
quent ;* and still more so at his rating so 
very high the panegyric mysticism of 
Bishop Jeremy Taylor. There are indeed 
exquisite, more than platonically beau- 
teous passages, but they are scattered 
thinly, like the apparitions of angels in 
pious story.’’ 

P. 76, vol. II. (Mr. S.) ‘‘ Iam historify- 
ing ¢totis viribus, and, should any circum- 
stances bring or send my uncle to England, 
should in all likelihood put my first volume 
to press next winter. Me judice, 1 am a 
good poet, but a better historian ; because, 
though I read other poets and am hum- 
bled, I read other historians with a very 
different feeling. They who have talents 
want industry or virtue; they who have 
industry want talents. One writes like a 
French sensualist, another like a Scotch 
scoundrel,t calculating how to make the 
most per sheet with the least expense of 


labour; one like a slave, another like a 
fool. Now I know myself to be free from 
these staminal defects, and feel that where 
the subject deserves it I write with a 
poet’s feeling, without the slightest af- 
fectation of style or ornament, going 
always straightforward to the meaning by 
the shortest road. My golden rule is to 
relate everything as briefly, as perspicu- 
ously, as rememberably as possible,’’ &c. 
o * 


‘*T have just read Walter Scott’s poem 
(Lay of the Last Minstrel) with great 
delight: his phraseology ix sometimes 
polluted with modern barbarisms, and 
sometimes obscure from a sort of unna- 
tural syntax which he seems to like; but 
it is a delightful poem, and I am ashamed 
to think that I should speak of its faults, 
which are so infinitesimally little in com- 
parison with its beauties. His concep- 
tion of story is singularly happy in this as 
in his ballads; of character there is as 
much as such limits would admit. His 
images are often good, and sometimes, 
though rarely, quite excellent. I half 
envy him one about the foam of a turbid 
torrent in the first canto.’’t 


Of two of his own epics, Mr. Southey thus speaks— 


‘¢ Thalaba is a male Joan of Arc; and 
Mr. Barbauld thought Joan of Arc was 
modelled upon the Socinian Christ. He 
was mistaken. Early admiration, almost 
adoration of Leonidas, early principles of 
stoicism, derived from the habitual study 
of Epictetus, and the French Revolution 
at its height when I was just eighteen— 
by these my mind was moulded.’”’ 


* * * * 


‘*In classing ‘ Madoc in Wales’ with 
the historical plays of Shakspeare, you 
bestow the highest praise, and what I feel 
to be the most appropriate. It has the 
historical verisimilitude, and the dramatic 
truth. The other part, which is sui ge- 
neris, you over and underrate. It is below 
Milton and Homer—infinitely below both, 





* But Bossuet and Pascal are the two most eloquent writers, we mean in the 
higher eloquence of sublime thoughts in simple language, in the French tongue. 
‘To prove that all that is sublime and touching in eloquence may be expressed, I refer 
to a single and short work, the ‘ Hist. Universelle’ of Bossuet.’? See Best’s Three 


years in Italy, p. 174.—ReEv. 


+ Mr. Southey has elsewhere written in equally strong language his opinion of 


Robertson’s Histories, especially of his America and Charles the Fifth (see Southey’s 

Brazil, I. 269; Annual Review, by ditto, IV. 467; and Omniana, I. 141;) but had 

he not a word to spare in praise of the inimitable grace and elegance of Hume ?—Rev. 
{The passage alluded to is— 


‘** Each wave was crested with tawny foam, 
Like the mane of a chestnut steed.””—I. xxviii. 


We have often thought that this passage was shadowed from some lines in the old 
romance of Guy of Warwick. 


‘¢ Raynburn had grete doubt to pass 

The water, so deep and brode it was; 

And at the last his stede did leap 

Into the broad water deep. 

Thirty fathom he sank doun, 

Then cleped he to God, Raynburn ; 

God him helpe, his stede was good 

And bore him over that hedeous flood.””"—Rerv. 
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for both are unapproachably above my 
strength of wing; it is below Tasso in 
splendour and in structure of fable, above 
him in originality, and equal in feeling 
even to Spenser. With the others I will 
not admit comparison. Virgil and Ca- 
moens are language-masters of the first 
order—nothing more; and the Messiah 
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—pardon me if I say, that of what you 
admire in that poem at least nine-tenths 
appear to me bubble and bladder and 
tympany—just what I should produce 
for a mock heroic, and could produce 
with facility; there is one uniform sub- 
stitution of bulk for sublimity.’’ &c. 


In October, 1805, Mr. Southey writes— 


‘*T have been at Edinburgh, and there 
seen Jeffrey. When he was invited to 
meet me, he very properly sent me the 
sheets (of his review of ‘ Madoc’), that I 
might see him or not, according to my 
own feelings: this was what he could not 
well avoid, but it was not the less gen- 
tlemanlike. I met him in good humour, 
being by God’s blessing of a happy temper: 
having seen him, it were impossible to be 
angry with anything so diminutive. We 
talked about the question of taste on which 
we are at issue. He is a mere child upon 
that subject: I never met with a man 
whom it was so easy to check-mate.” 


‘‘The Scotch society disappointed me, 
as it needs must do a man who loves con- 
versation instead of discussion. Of the 
three faculties of the mind, they seem 
exclusively to value judgment. They 
have nothing to teach, and a great deal 


more to learn than I should choose to be 
at the trouble of instructing them in. I 
had happily an admirable companion in 
my schoolfellow Elmsley, or I should 
have hungered and thirsted for my folios.” 


‘* T passed three days with Walter Scott, 
an amusing and highly estimable man. 
You see the whole extent of his powers 
in the ‘Minstrel’s Lay,’ of which your 
Opinion seems to accord with mine—a 
very amusing poem; it excites a novel- 
like interest, but you discover nothing on 
after perusal. Scott bears a great part in 
the Edinburgh Review, but does not 
review well. He is editing Dryden—very 
carelessly ; the printer has only one of 
the late common editions to work from, 
which has never been collated, and is left 
to make conjectural emendations. This 
I learned from Ballantyne himself in his 
printing-office.’’* 


Mr. Taylor’s opinion differs considerably from that of his correspondent 
on the subject of Scott’s poem ; he writes in answer— 


‘* My opinion of the ‘ Minstrel’s Lay’ 
does not coincide with yours: I do not 
think that it excites and keeps alive ‘a 
novel-like interest.’ The incidents are so 
purposeless, that I experience from them 
a succession of disappointments. The 
poem struck me as a rimed imitation of 
‘Thalaba;’ as possessing similar local 
merits of high-wrought, luminously-co- 
loured description ; as falling into similar 
faults of disconnected, independent, unin- 
telligibly successive incident; as having 


lyrical and eruditional merit, but neither 
order, climax, nor entirety of fable. 
There is a want of homogeneity in the 
manner or style, which resembles what 
the masons call rubbish-walling, where 
fragments of anciently hewn and sculp- 
tured stone are built in with modern 
brickbats and the pebbles of the soil. 
Nor do I like stories, like Pilpay’s fable, 
in nests of boxes, one within another—a 
minstrel singing a story, and in that story 
more minstrels singing more stories,’’ &c. 


To the other part of his correspondent’s letter, Mr. Taylor answers as 


follows :— 


**T have not seen the Edinburgh. 
Jeffrey’s great merit lies in a command of 
example : whatever he is reviewing, a book 
or a simile—whatever he is discussing, an 
episode or an epithet—he can instantly find 
up every analogous and comparable in- 


stance in the whole treasury of ages and lan- 
guages. His taste is book-made, super- 
induced by the theorists and by authority ; 
not the result of feeling, nor of that art of 
appreciation which is acquired by trying 
experiments in composition and after- 





* This statement needs some observation and correction. The first time that the 
a writer had the pleasure of meeting Sir Walter Scott was at breakfast at 
mlico, in the house of the late Richard Heber, esq., and Walter Scott came for the 
express purpose of seeing and borrowing all Mr. Heber’s early editions of Dryden’s 


poems in order to collate them.—Revy. 


Gent. Mag, Vou, XXI. 
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wards applying to others the principles em- 
ployed in self-approbation or condemna- 
tion. To be a good critic, a man must 
have served his apprenticeship to art. 

*¢ Schiller’s ‘ Wilhelm Tell !’—oh, why 
is not Coleridge at home to translate it? 
except that one has two storms in one 
lake, rather too long, loud, and provi- 
dential, it is an admirable tragedy; the 
strictly historic drama, comprehending a 


Mr. Southey says— 


P. 124. ‘* ‘Madoc’ is doing well in all 
but in the sale. If you do not know the 
current value of epic poetry at the present 
time, I can help you to a pretty just 
estimate. My profits upon this poem in 
the course of twelve months amount pre- 
cisely to three pounds seventeen shillings 
and one penny. In the same space of 
time Walter Scott has sold 4500 copies of 
his ‘ Lay,’ and netted of course above a 
thousand pounds,’’ &c. 

P. 131. ‘‘ George Ellis dined at Long- 
man's to meet me for the first time. I 
liked him less than I expected, and yet 
my expectation was not very high; a little 
too much of the air of high life, a little 
too much of the conversationist, eyes too 
small, a face too long, and something in 
his manners which showed, or seemed to 
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whole great event in a few intensely in- 
teresting scenes—the characters various, 
discriminate, national—it is worthy of 
the only competitor Shakspeare has yet 
had. Schiller has less ethic, but more 
pathetic merit than Shakspeare ; his ideas 
are more heroic and colossal: when they 
quit mere nature it is in the right direc- 
tion.’”’ &c. 


show, that it was a condescension in him 
to be a man of letters. This opinion 
may be uncharitably formed,* and it is 
very likely that, with my inside full of 
fog and phlegm, as it then was, I may 
have seen him unfairly through a misty 
atmosphere; but there is certainly that 
something about him which would always 
make me greet a man with a distant bend 
of the body, and a smile that lay no 
deeper than the muscles which fashioned 
it, instead of a glad eye and a ready shake 
of the hand. You are right in what you 
say about the preference of talents to in- 
tegrity ; but there must be a certain quan- 
tity of right thinking and good feeling 
about a man, and manifestly about him, 
to make his society desirable,’ &c. 


The following is a good specimen of Mr. Taylor’s style and manner. 


P. 144. ‘* A. Aikin sent me the new 
edition of Milton’s Prose Works. In- 
stead of meddling with Symmons’s bio- 
graphy, which was almost my whole duty, 
I have reviewed Milton’s pamphlets one 
by one, as if they were new publications.f 
It is pleasant to get out of the modern 
shrubberies in perpetual flower into the 
stately yew-hedge walks, and vased and 


statued terraces, and fruitful walls and 
marble fountains of the old school of ora- 
tory. Such things are not made without 
a greater expense of study and of brains 
than modern method requires, and yet 
there is a something of stiffness and inuti- 
lity to censure there, and a something of 
aptness, grace, and convenience to applaud 
here,’’ &c. 


A strange instance of wrong guessing on the authorship of a book occurs 


in the following passage. 


P. 188. ‘‘ Can you tell me who wrote the 
history of the Severambians ? I suppose 


everybody knows but myself ; but I amill 
versed in literary anecdote and history of 





* Mr. G. Ellis, notwithstanding this portrait, was a most amiable and delightful 


companion and converser. 


His specimen of the early English poets is executed with 











great taste and critical judgment; but he was only superficially acquainted with the 
Saxon language, and, in his Introduction on that subject, has made some mistakes. 
It is much to be lamented that he did not execute the task he undertook, of writing 
the life of his friend Mr. W. Windham, for which he collected large materials ; in his 
hands it would have been a most interesting biography. While the press is loaded 
with the cumbrous lives of ordinary persons, how readily would we exchange them all 
for a few pages by a master hand on such men as Mr. Pitt, Lord Grenville, 
Mr. Grattan, Marquess Wellesley, and Mr. Windham. We have not forgotten Mr. 
Amyott’s pleasing biographical sketch of the last.—Rerv. 

+ One of the finest of all Milton’s prose writings is that on the Liberty of the 
Press, which Thomson the poet, who also wrote a fine poem called “ Liberty,’’ had 
the courage and good taste to edit ; but in his day “ Liberty’? was but the angry cry 
of a disappointed party.—Rev. 
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single books; the book is to me curious. 
Wieland steals from it so often that it 
must have been a favourite in his library ; 
if I had to impute the book by guess, I 


Mr. Southey writes : 


P. 123. ‘1 had almost forgotten to 
say, that the reason why you have not re- 
ceived a copy of my Specimens is, that it is 
delayed for some cancels. Sad work has 
been made in it by Bedford ;} he has (be- 
tween ourselves) played the very devil, 
changed my Selections, mutilated my 
Sketches, interpolated them, superseded 
them with his own, and, to crown the 
whole, omitted so many authors, that I 
am obliged to make a supplementary vo- 
lume. When it comes to you to be re- 
viewed, you can find enough matter in the 
preface to serve you for a text: it is an 
outline of our poetical history.” 

P. 199. “‘ Are you sure that Ellis is 
not really and rightly quoting Leyden, 
who may have given your matter in his 
own words? I have not the book to 
refer to; but you are aware, I suppose, 
that there is a Dr. Leyden, a very odd 
fish, but a man of great antiquarian 
knowledge and great genius, if he did but 
know what to do with it.’’t 


would fix on Maurice Ashby, the trans- 
lator of Xenophon’s Cyropzedia, as the 
author.’’* 


P. 204. ‘*Do you know,” asks Mr. 
Taylor, ‘‘ whether the ‘ Persiles and Sigis- 
munda’ of Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra 
is worth epitomizing? I presume it is 
posterior to the Don Quixote, by the pre- 
face, which is all I have yet read of it.’’§ 

P. 225. ‘* Had Middleton been now at 
Norwich, it is possible that you might 
have seen Coleridge there, for M. called 
upon him in London. It has been his 
humour for time past to think, or rather 
to call, the Trinity a philosophical and 
most important truth, and he is very 
much delighted with Middleton’s work 
upon the subject. Dr. Sayers would not 
find him now the warm Hartleyan that he 
has been ; Hartley was ousted by Berkeley, 
Berkeley by Spinoza, and Spinoza by 
Plato: when last I saw him, Jacob 
Behmen had some chance of coming in. 
The truth is that he plays with systems, 
and any nonsense will serve him for a text, 
from which he can deduce something new 
and surprising.”’ |; 





* Mr. Southey answers—“ Of the Severambians, I know nothing.’’ Of this His- 
toire des Severambes, the 2d ed. was in 1716. Morhoff, in his Polyhist. Lit. says that 
Isaac Vossius was the author; but the author of the Recueil de Literature, 1770, 
12mo. p. 43, says, ‘‘ Il se trompe, c’est un certain Delon ministre.’’ See also Scott’s 
Life of Swift, p. 343; The Suffolk Letters, i. p. 202. It was translated into English 
in 1727. Hume calls it an agreeable romance. See his Essays, II. p. 248. The 
Monthly Rev. (1823) asserts that Bayle wrote the work, and that Mandeville trans- 
lated it into English. A Mons. D’Allais, Denys Vairasse, was connected with the history, 
the first part of which appeared in 1675. But it isan English work ; the first part was 
published in English two years before the appearance of the French first part, which 
bears on its title, Traduite de l’Anglois, though no English edition of the 2d part is 
known previous to the French. See on the subject, Marchand, D. Hist. I. 10. Morhoff, 
Polyh. J.74. Chaudon, Dict. Hist. I. p. 204. Watt's Bibl. Brit. I. p. 21.—Rev. 

+t Mr. Bedford formed his Selections for Mr. Southey’s volumes almost entirely 
from Mr. R. Heber’s poetical library at Pimlico; and we have heard Mr. Heber 
mention the very careless manner in which this duty was performed. Not only should 
the Selections of Specimens be revised, but a large catalogue of additional names 
should be inserted.—Rev. 

~ Dr. Leyden’s power of acquiring languages was so extraordinary, that Lord Minto 
said that he had the gift of tongues. He wrote his ** Scenes of Infancy,”’ in rivalry of 
his countryman T. Campbell’s Pleasures of Hope. A few of his smaller poems, of 
which we possess one or two unpublished ones, shew feeling and genius, as that to an 
Indian Gold Coin ; but his Mermaid, in the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, is tawdry 
and unnatural. We remember breakfasting with him when he visited Oxford at Re- 
ginald Heber’s rooms, at Brazennose ; when the host, who was apt to be a little absent, 
having made one or two practical blunders before, at length stood close to Leyden, 
spouting poetry, with a kettle of boiling water in his hand. Leyden started up, crying, 

‘‘ What scene of death hath Roscius now to act ?”’—Rev. 

_§ The tale of the Gypsey Girl (Gitanella) we consider the best of Cervantes’ minor 
pieces, and in that opinion we are confirmed by the authority of Mr. Borrow, who 
says it is the most popular in Spain of all the works of Cervantes ; it is rare to find 
an individual who has not read it. It stands the first in that collection of beautiful 
fictions, called Novelos exemplares, &c. See Trav. in Spain, I. 81.—Rev. 

|| An amusing passage on the changes of opinion which take place in a mind both 
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P. 232. ‘ Wordsworth’s pamphlet 
upon the cursed Cintra Convention 
(Mr. Southey writes) will bein that strain 
of political morality to which Hutchin- 
son,* and Milton, and Sidney could have 
set their hands.*¥ * ” * Both 
Coleridge and Wordsworth, powerfully as 
they can write, and profoundly as they 
usually think, have been betrayed into 
the same fault,—that of making things 
easy of comprehension in themselves dif- 
ficult to be comprehended by their way 
of stating them: instead of going to the 
natural spring for water, they seem to 
like the labour of digging wells. The 
Tower of Babel character of your 
English offends them grievously; the 
hardness of theirs appears to me a less 
excusable fault.” 

P. 346. ‘* Among the new acquaintance 
whom I made in London was Buéler, the 
Catholic, whom you know—a man of sin- 
gularly gentle mind and manners; but 
neither in intellect nor in knowledge 
answerable to his reputation, nor to the 
opinion which I had been led to form of 
him. Upon some parts of the history of 
his own Church, on which I expected to 
acquire information from him, I was dis- 
appointed to. discover how much less he 
knew than I did myself. I dined with 
him, enjoyed his claret, coveted some of 
his books, and came away believing him to 
be a thoroughly amiable man, and appa- 
rently a very happy one. Hegave me his 
* Life of Fénélon’ and the note upon 
Quietism, which he has smuggled into 
private circulation. What must his opi- 
nion be of his own Church when he could 
feel it necessary, or at least prudent, not 
to appear publicly as the author of any 
thing so harmless? He also made me 
read his uncle Alban Butler’s account of 
the stigmata of St. Francis—a point upon 
which any Catholic may be crucified in 
argument. His favourite dream is of a 
re-union of the Church. Two things, I 
conceive, must precede this measure, St. 
Pierre’s perpetual peace and a universal 
language. The perpetual peace I do not 


believe to be unattainable—the other 
hardly seems desirable, and may fairly be 
supposed impossible,”’ &c. 

P. 345. ‘* Sir James Mackintosh wrote 
to me lately, and complains heavily of Dr. 
Parr’s attacking his little sketch of Fox’s 
character, and adopting a preface which 
intimates that he ‘ had made his peace 
with Mr. Pitt, and had his reward in his 
present appointment.’ Both these as- 
sertions, he adds, are false, and Dr. Parr 
ought to have known that they were 
so,’ &c.T 

P. 348. ‘“‘ In the last No. [of the 
Quarterly] I had an article on the new 
system of Education, from which all the 
stings were drawn beforeit went tothe press. 
I am enlarging it for separate publication, 
with an epistle dedicatory to the editor of 
the Edinburgh Review; it will convict 
that review of gross and wilful falsehood. 
Brougham, it seems, is the man whom the 
Lord hath thus deliveredinto my hands, and 
the devil shall not deliver him out of them. 
It will be a heavier blow to the review 
than that which they have received from 
Coplestone ; inasmuch as this goes di- 
rectly to the moral, or rather immoral, 
principle upon which it is conducted— 
the principle of lying point-blank when- 
ever it serves their perpose," ho. 

* * 


‘¢ In the course of the business [his 
brother’s promotion] I was led to an ac- 
quaintance with Croker, a man of pleasant 
manners, lively talents, and remarkable 
quickness. The manner in which Jeffrey 
speaks of the Battle of Talavera,{ in his 
reviewal of Scott’s Vision, is a good spe- 
cimen of the honesty of Jeffrey’s criti- 
cism.”’ 

P. 415. ‘‘ The Laureateship, without 
my knowledge, was asked for me by 
Croker and given by the Prince, because, 
he said, he had heard that Mr. S. had 
written well in support of the Spaniards. 
The Marquis of Hertford and Lord Li- 
verpool meantime had taken counsel to- 
gether concerning the disposal of the va- 
cant dignity upon the principle of detur 





imaginative and philosophical, in the pursuit of truth, through its deepest recesses. 
We, however, believe that Mr. Coleridge could have%given a very different account of 
these changes. Middleton’s book onthe Greek Article is a first-rate work in criti- 


cism.— Rey. 


* Is Hutchinson a misprint for Harrington? We heard Mr. Canning say that 
this pamphlet of Mr. Wordsworth’s was the finest and most eloquent political tract 


since the days of Burke.—Rev. 


t+ This passage refers to Dr. Parr’s work, called Philopatris Varvicensis, being a 
collection of the characters of Mr. Fox, which appeared after his death in papers, ma- 
gazines, &c. That by Sir James Mackintosh was in the Bombay Courier. Dr. Parr’s 
chief criticism on this memoir is on the term ‘‘ debater” instead of ‘‘ orator,’’ which 
Sir J. M. applies to Mr. Fox. See pp. 164, 259, of that work,—Rev. 


$ A poem by Mr, Croker,—Rev. 
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digniori ; and, fixing upon W. Scott, they 
wrote and offered it tohim. When the 
Prince was informed of this he was dis- 
pleased, and said that his pleasure ought 
to have been consulted ; he had given it 
to me and I should have it. Upon this 
Croker of course interposed, observing 
that he was upon friendly terms with 
Scott, that Scott and I were friends, and 
that for the sake of all three the business 
must be allowed to rest where it was. A 
letter soon came to me from Scott, telling 
me he had refused it, as not thinking it 
becoming in him, who held two lucrative 
professional situations, to accept of the 
only thing which seemed exclusively to 
belong to a man of letters; and he urged 
me to take the office, if, as he had soli- 
cited, it should be proffered to me. It 
would raise Scott in your opinion if you 
saw the frank and handsome manner in 
which he refuses the office, considering it, 
as a mark of honour, was more due to me 
than to himself. Upon this I wrote to 
Croker, expressing my unwillingness to 
write verses at stated times on stated sub- 
jects, like a school-boy exercise; but 
saying, that if, on great public occasions, 
it was understood that I should be at li- 
berty to write or to be silent, as the spirit 
moved, in that case the appointment 
would become a mark of honour, and as 
such I should gladly accept it. At the 
same time it was not for me to propose 
terms to the Prince; but I left him to 
judge how far such a reformation was 
practicable, and in what manner it might 
be effected. He told me that at some 
fitting opportunity he would suggest to 
the Prince that it would be for his honour 
and for mine to drop the regular odes. I 
am, however, less solicitous about this 
than I was at first, and that for two 
reasons. First, because the office is of 
greater value than Iimmediately perceived. 
It was raised for Ben Jonson from 100 
marks to 100/., and a tierce of Spanish ca- 
nary wine. A compensation of 26/. has 
been established for the wine ; and the va- 
rious deductions reduce the whole net in- 


come to about 907. But, coming as a god. 
send, I disposed of it accordingly, and, by 
adding to it 12/. a year, have converted it 
into a life-policy of 30007. It is payinga 
cheap price for this legacy to write one or 
two odes in the year. And secondly, I am 
not averse to the task, considering the 
state of foreign and domestic affairs, my 
own views and feelings, and the tone 
which I feel myself able to support. In 
me, of all men, it would have been cow- 
ardice to have refused the appointment ; 
and, if I were not to write as Laureate, it 
might seem as if I shrank from censure, 
or was ashamed of writing. But I take 
the laurel as an honour which is my due, 
and as such I will wear it. You have 
here the whole history of a most unex- 
pected occurrence in my life. * ¢ ¥* 
Davy is gone to France, anticipating, be- 
fore he went, the censure which he was 
conscious of deserving. Mackintosh has 
brought back from India a diseased liver, 
and a reputation which I do not think he 
will be able to support either in parlia- 
ment or in his intended historical labours.® 
I met him at Holland House and at Ma- 
dame de Stael’s. The latter personage is 
the most remarkable and the most inte- 
resting of all my new acquaintance. I am 
returned to a world of occupation.’’ 

P. 516. ‘* I wish youcould mountaineer 
it with us for afew weeks, and I would 
press the point if Coleridge also were 
here: but even without him we could 
make your time pass pleasantly ; and here 
is Wordsworth to be seen, one of the 
wildest of all wild beasts, who is very de- 
sirous of seeing you. ‘ Sir Ywaine ’ will 
easily be made to fit a modern dress. I wish 
you could see certain versions of Chaucer 
which Wordsworth has executed, solely 
with a view of making them easily intel- 
ligible, and using no words that appear 
more modern than Chaucer’s own age ; 
he has succeeded admirably. If you are 
disposed to work upon old materials, that 
work of Ritson’s ¢ will supply you with se- 
veral subjects; so perhaps would ‘ Sir 
Tristram,’ if the exceeding brevity of its 





* A prediction rather hastily delivered, and certainly not verified; but Sir J. Mack- 
intosh returned from India with an enfeebled constitution, which never recovered ; his 
parliamentary oratory, admirable in matter and language, was coldly delivered, and 
partook too much of the lecture-room. The memoirs of him by his son, though never 
popular, are valuable storehouses of philosophical criticism, both on books and men; 
and we only lament thatany omissions are made from the original manuscript, especially 
where the subject was particulaly valuable.—Rev. 

+ Ritson’s Ancient English Metrical Romances, 3 vols. 1802. In this work the 
romance of Orfeo and Heurodeis was published from a bad MS. and the Bodleian MS, 
of K. Horn is in many respects preferable to the Harleian, from which Kitson printed. 
On the MS. of the Erle of Thoulon, see Brit. Bibliogr. IV. p. 95. Ritson thought 
that no English romance existed prior to Chaucer that was not translated from the 
French, but K. Horn is English growth,—Rey, 
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style be not an objection, and its uncouth 
language too great a difficulty. If I ever 
write an English epic, it will probably be 
some Round Table story. Shape me any 
thing like a groundwork out of ‘King 
Arthur,’ and eris mihi magnus Apollo. 
But I do not like you to be employed 
upon translations ; were it not shame if 
the King of Spain should mint old plate 
when he has the mines of Potosi at com- 
mand? * * Surely Dryden is not in 
the first class ; Shakespere, Milton, Spen- 


Mr. Southey writes, 


P. 522. ‘I have commenced my cam- 
paign against the authors with a resolution 
to censure for the future as gently as 
possible ; in fact your remark has risen in 
my conscience, and I fairly confess that 
the pride of saying a good thing is but a 
bad motive for saying an ill-natured one. 
You, perhaps, have sinned on the other 
side ; Pinkerton and Maurice are in- 
stances. It is well that the last escaped 
my hands ; he is the worst putter-together 
of a book* of all men living except 
Vallancy. Dr. Sayers’s essay will in- 
terest me. We have, however, a school 
of poetry of our own; and, of the present 
race of poets and poetasters, very many 
discover no traces of German taste. The 


ser,—these form the poetical trinity of 
England, and these are at an unapproach- 
able distance from all their successors. 
With reference to these poets, I place 
Dryden at the head of the second-rates. 
I admire, but do not love him; he can 
mend a versifier, but could never form a 
poet. His moral imbecility kept him 
down : with powers for painting, he chose 
to be a limner by trade ; instead of amend- 
ing ages to come, he was the pimp and 
pander of his own.’’ 


Wordsworth who chooses to add one 
article more to the nine-and-thirty is 
brother to William Wordsworth,+ has 
lately married Lloyd’s sister, and is settled 
on his living between Yarmouth and 
Norwich. 1 do not know him, but know 
that he is a good man, very studious, very 
sincere, thoroughly bigoted, and holding 
in thorough contempt all persons who 
differ from his own orthodox standard. 
William Wordsworth is very desirous of 
seeing you: pray, pray, come up to us if 
(as we have reason to hope) we should 
remain here next summer,’’ &c. 

II. 141. ‘* The ode from Oldham t is too 
late for the Specimens, unluckily ; for what 
we could find of him was good for little.” 


Of Raynal’s history Mr. Taylor thus speaks— 


II. 172. ‘* He calls the Abbé Raynal’s 
work an able compilation : we think other- 
wise. The information it offers concerning 
the West Indies may be more trustworthy 
than that concerning the East Indies, but 
he who asserts after the Abbé Raynal risks 


rashly, and he who inquires after him will 
usually find that much was narrated as 
true which is wholly invented and ficti- 
tious, that more was already known than 
his pretended diligence collected, and that 
his declamatory inferences are politically 





* We have heard Mr. Southey say that 


the late Dr. Stanier Clarke understood the 


art of getting up a book better than any person he knew: he was alluding to his 
edition, we think, of Falconer’s Shipwreck.—REv. 

+ The late Master of Trinity ; more peculiarly eminent in his three sons, one Head 
Master of Harrow, the other of Winchester, and the third, had he lived, would 
probably have been the best Greek scholar in England ; we refer to his review of the 
Perse of Aischylus in the Philological Museum, No. II. Of sucha brotherhood 
of scholars a father may be justly proud.—Rev. 

t To Oldham Pope is indebted for several lines, none of which have been noticed 
by the commentators: take for example the couplet from Oldham’s poem of the 


Lamentation for Adonis, 


Kiss, while I watch thy swimming eye-balls roll, 
Watch thy last gasp, and catch thy springing soul. 


Comp. Eloisa to Abelard, 


See my lips tremble and my eye-balls roll, 
Suck my last breath, and catch my flying soul. 


Gray was also indebted to his lines, 


‘¢ Judge of thyself (alone), for none there were 
Could be so just, or could be so severe,” 


For ‘‘ And justice to herself severe.’”»—Ode to Adversity. And Goldsmith has imitated 
and improved a fine passage in,Oldham’s “ Letter to a Friend,” which is, however, too 
long to extract.—ReEv. 
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unwise. The Abbé Raynal’s is, in the 
literary world, a dropt book ; his in- 
telligence is derivative, and his sources 
must all be reconsulted.’’ 
* . * * 

‘From the Pope to Lucien Buonaparte, 
the Pope’s poet. His Charlemagne has 
lowered him in my estimation, and almost 
induced me to think that the great dif- 
ference between him and the rest of his 
family, is merely that he has been the 
best political calculator. The stanza is 
well constructed ; for this I give him great 
credit. The story is perfectly free from 
the ordinary vice of imitation, and put 


That Mr. Taylor's literary labours 
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together with sufficient skill; but there is 
little character, little passion, little in- 
terest, little poetry. We were told of his 
antiquarian researches for the costume, 
and behold there is nothing antiquarian 
about the work; and his Saxons have a 
Druid for their priest. The philosophy 
of the poem is truly curious, and lament- 
ably characteristic of the age,” &e. 

. * * 


“¢ Jeffery talks of having written a crush- 
ing review of ‘ The Excursion.’ I desired 
my informant would tell him that he might 
as easily crush Skiddaw.’’ 


were most constant and unintermitted 


will be easily gathered from the foregoing narrative and extracts ; he seems 
never to have lost a day; the mass of works read and reviewed by him 
was immense, and when we add to these what he perused in order to bring 
sufficient knowledge to his various tasks, and what besides was gathered 
into his mind beyond the limits of his allotted labours for the gratification 
of his private curiosity, the whole seems such a massive and ponderous 
load as few students would be able and willing to bear ;* but order, and 
regularity, and careful disposition of our time, can achieve wonders ; and 











of his habits of life his biographer has given us an amusing sketch. 


‘‘The performance of these tasks was 
the result of a most methodical distribution 
of his time ; he rose early, and his studies 
usually engaged his undivided attention 
till noon, when it was his almost daily 
practice at all seasons to bathe in the 
river, at a subscription bath-house con- 
structed on the bank of the stream near 
its entrance into the city. After this he 
invariably exercised himself by walking, 
for which purpose he always selected a 
road on the western side of Norwich, 
leading to the bridge over the Wensum at 
Hellesdon. For a public thoroughfare in 
the vicinity of a large population this was 
a comparatively unfrequented and retired 
way: it passed through a quiet rural 
district, affording agreeable prospects over 
the narrow valley, where the bright river 
winds through a lawn of meadows, bounded 
on the south by the hamlet of Heigham, 
and on the north by a range of bolder 
slopes, on which the village of Hellesdon 
is situated ; at one end the view is closed 
by distant glimpses of the city, surmounted 
by its ancient castle, and at the other the 
dark line of Costessey woods skirts the 
horizon ; on this road he was seen almost 
every day for many years between the 
hours of one and three. Professing to be 


no admirer of natural scenery, and to take 
his chief delight in ‘ towered cities and 
the busy hum of men,’ he was once asked 
why he always made choice of so secluded 
and solitary a walk. The quaint reason 
which he assigned for his preference was, 
that on this road no fit of indolence could 
at any time shorten his allotted term of 
exercise, as there were no means of crossing 
the river at any nearer point, and he was 
therefore compelled to go round by the 
bridge, which was about three miles distant 
from his residence in Surrey Street. In- 
deed it must be owned that he never 
seemed to regard the objects around him, 
but pursued his course in deep mental 
abstraction, conversing the while most 
animatedly with himself. There was 
something singular too in his appearance : 
his dress was a complete suit of brown, 
with silk stockings of the same colour; in 
this quaker-like attire, with a full cambric 
frill protruding from his waistcoat, and 
armed with a most capacious umbrella in 
defiance of the storm, ‘ muttering his way- 
ward fancies he would rove,’ and fixed the 
astonished gaze and curious attention of the 
few passengers whom he met. Sometimes 
he extended his walk to the adjacent village 
of Drayton, where, on a gentle eminence, 





* There is a curious passage in Burke’s ‘‘ Letter to a Member of the National 
Assembly,”’ on the superior industry of the French to ours. ‘‘In England we cannot 


work so hard as Frenchmen. Frequent relaxation is necessary to us. 
naturally more intense in your application. 


You are 
I did not know this part of your natural 


character till I went into France in 1773. At present this your disposition to 


labour is rather increased than lessened. 


In your Assembly you do not allow your- 


selves a recess even on Sundays. We have two days in the week, besides the festivals, 
and besides five or six months in the summer and autumn,” &c. p. 67.—Rev. 
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stood the mouldering walls of an ancient 
structure, on whose origin even tradition 
has no fable, and which is now only known 
by the name of Drayton Lodge. These 


(April, 


ruins suggested to him the following 
imitation of an Italian sonnet by Cres- 
sembini which he inserted in an early 
number of the ‘ Iris :’ 


‘I asked of Time,—‘ Who reared yon towery hall, 
Which thou art levelling with its native soil ?’ 
He answered not, but spurned the crumbling wall, 
And sprang on sounding wing to further spoil. 
I asked of Fame,—‘ Thou, who canst tell of all 
That man achieves by wit, or force, or toil—’ 
She too stands mute, th’ unpointing fingers fall, 
From the vain search her wandered eyes recoil. 
T entered. In the vault Oblivion stood, 
Stopping with weeds the rifts where sunbeams shine ; 
From stone to stone the giant-spectre strode. 
‘ Canst thou reveal,’ I asked, ‘ with what design—’ 
A voice of thunder fills the dim abode,— 
‘ Whose it has been, I care not,--now ’tis mine.’ 


‘From these rambles he always returned 
punctually at three o’clock, and devoted 
the remainder of the day to the pleasures 
of society. He rarely dined alone, either 
entertaining a small company &t his own 
table, or ‘ sharing the feast’ at that of one 
of his friends. His conversational powers 
were now in their fullest vigour; the 
diffidence of youth was past, and the pro- 
lixity of age was not come on : no pedantic 
attempts at studied eloquence dimmed or 
deflected their brightness; their course 
was free and natural, their flow lively and 
sparkling, and the motes of fancy that 
flutiered in the beam threw a prismatic 
halo round the sober form on which 
learning directed the light to fall. These 
qualities made him everywhere an accept- 
able companion, and aided his generous 
hospitality and love of social intercourse 
to awaken corresponding dispositions in 
others. Beside his almost daily dinner 
engagements, there were various clubs and 
societies which he regularly attended. 
Among these may be noticed the Con- 


versation Party, a small and select meeting 
of both sexes, intended, as the name 
denotes, to imitate on an inferior scale the 
Conversazione of Italy ; but, as the parties 
were brought together expressly to talk, 
the true English dislike to be agreeable 
on compulsion frequently tied their 
tongues, and the evening would often 
have been dull if William Taylor’s col- 
loquial resources had not enlivened the 
hour. Still even he was not always at 
his ease on these occasions; although 
punctiliously polite to females, he seemed 
to feel that his habits of study and usual 
train of thinking were not calculated to 
make him an adept in gallantry. Some- 
times his amusing anecdotes and lively 
descriptions were eminently successful, 
and when these failed he would read 
passages from some new and popular work ; 
he read well, but poetry with a peculiar 
tone, adopting the foreign Cantilena as 
far as the accentuation of our language 
and the taste of his audience would per- 
mit.”’ 


We have only to add that, had these volumes been published in a less 


ambitious manner, had the editor given us a plain and brief statement of 
the leading incidents in Mr. Taylor’s life, followed that with the cor- 

respondence between him and Mr. Southey, which is full of elegant” 
literature and poetical composition, and closed the whole with Miss Aikin’s 
letter, which contains in a very graceful composition all that is necessary 
to be said regarding the intellectual powers, and modes of thinking, and 

the accomplishments of the subject of this memoir, omitting all the con- 

troversial description about Malthus’s theory, and corn laws, and Church 
reform, and religious liberality, and then comprised the whole in a single 
volume, we think he had done more judiciously as regards the reputation of 


his friend, and more successfully for the sale of his work. As it is, the 
effect of the whole is heavy, and the chief attraction to most readers, with 
the exception of Mr. Taylor’s friends, will be the warm-hearted letters of 
the Laureate, full of simplicity and confidence, and of that literary enthusiasm 
which brightens and embellishes the morning of life, but as we proceed on 
our path gradually falls behind us, fades and lessens to our view, and then 
totally disappears. 
3 
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Mr. Ursan, 

I THINK if the following extracts 
which I send you were read aloud, 
most persons who heard them would 
imagine they were taken from John- 
son’s Rasselas; such appears to me 
to be the resemblance in the style and 
the turn of expression. They are, 
however, to be found in a tale called 
Solyman and Almena, by Dr. John 
Langhorne, which I presume to be 
but little known, and which should 
have been noticed by the critics as a 
direct imitation of Johnson’s popular 
work of fiction. Rasselas appeared 


in 1759, Langhorne’s story in 1762. 


It was dedicated to the Queen. 
Yours, &c. J. M. 


«« «My son,’ said Ardavan, ‘ let not 
your curiosity interrupt your happi- 
ness. All that nature can give you is 
in the valley of Irwan. Here you are 
cherished by the eye of affection, and 
indulged with all the bounties of the 
eternal sun. Travel is often danger- 
ous, and always inconvenient. Your 
knowledge of men may be purchased 
by experiencing their treachery, their 
cruelty, and their pride; the un- 
suspecting innocency of your heart 
will expose you to the designs of the 
selfish, and the insolence of the vain; 
you will wander from place to place 
only for amusement; as your heart 
can have no connexions that time or 
interest have rendered dear to you, 
you will be little affected by anything 
you see, and, what is more than all, 
your virtue will be endangered; when 
you behold the universal prevalence of 
vice, and when your eye is attracted 
by the flowery paths in which she 
seems to tread, you will find it difficult 
to withstand the force of example, and 
the blandishments of pleasure.’ So- 
lyman humbled himself and replied, 
‘Prince of the sages that dwell be- 
tween the rivers, let your ear be patient 
to the words of youth. Can Ardavan 
doubt the integrity of the heart which 
his precepts have formed to virtue, or 
fear that Solyman should become the 
slave of vice? I am not a stranger to 
the manners of men, though 1 have 
mixed but little among them; nor am 
I unacquainted with the temptations 
to which I shall be exposed, nor un- 
prepared to withstand them. ‘Travel 
may be attended with some incon- 

Gent. Mac. Vou, XXI. 
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venience, but it has many advantages. 
Next to the knowledge of ourselves, 
most valuable is the knowledge of 
nature; and this is to be acquired only 
by attending her through the variety 
of her works. The more we behold 
of these, the more our ideas are en- 
larged and extended, and the nobler 
and more worthy conceptions we must 
entertain of that Power, who is the 
parent of universal being,’ ”’ &e. 
* +. * 


«In five days he arrived at Ispahan. 
The beauty and magnificence of that 
extensive city engaged his attention 
for many days. He was now asto- 
nished at the stupendous efforts of in- 
dustry, and now delighted at the ele- 
gance of art. But by these he thought 
himself rather amused than instructed ; 
and he perceived that day after day 
departed from him without being dis- 
tinguished either by the acquisition of 
knowledge, or the practice of virtue ; 
he therefore frequented the places of 
public resort, and endeavoured to form 
such connexions as were most likely 
to promote both,” &c. 

* * * * 

*«* All the good things of life,’ an- 
swered the merchant, ‘ are complicated 
with evils. If wealth be not desirable 
because it may lead us into luxury, or 
inflame us with pride, no more would 
the sanguine cheerfulness of health, 
lest it should betray us into licentious- 
ness. There are, it is to be feared, 
many whose manners are depraved by 
riches; but there are likewise many 
who employ them in the diffusion of 
knowledge, or the relief of ignorance,’” 
&e. 

* * * * 

***The love of harmony,’ replied 
the merchant, ‘is in man a natural 
passion; there is something metrical 
and numerous in his motions, his ac- 
tions, and his words, and he has al- 
ways endeavoured to reduce the last 
to a kind of poetical measure, even 
when the art of writing was unknown 
or unpractised. The art of poetry in 
Great Britain has of late years been 
brought to great perfection; the lan- 
guage of the country is both nervous 
and harmonious, and calculated to ex- 
press the tender and sublime, in both 
which species of writing we have poets 
that have never been excelled. Though 
the English are in general of a less 

3A 
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sprightly turn than their neighbours 
the French, yet in the active powers 
of imagination, in the flights of fancy, 
and the strains of humour, their 
writings are by no means inferior. 
Hence the English poetry is not only 
harmonious, but sentimental and pic- 
turesque, abounding with strong images 
and lively description. My country- 
men have attempted every species of 
poetry, and have excelled in each,’”’ &c. 
* * * * 


“When the dawn of the morning 
broke, Solyman and the merchant, 
with the most grateful acknowledg- 
ments of the hospitality with which 
they had been entertained, left the 
cottage of Arden, followed by the kind 
wishes of their host and his admirable 
family. They travelled for some days 
through the southern provinces of 
Persia, without any remarkable occur- 
rence or any other entertainment than 
such as could be found in the diversity 
of prospects, and the different labours 
of men. Sometimes they amused 
themselves with the contemplation of 
those places which history had marked 
out as the scenes of great events, and 
sometimes had occasion to reflect on 
the perishable monuments of human 
magnificence,” &c. 

* * * * 

*** Heavens!’ said Solyman, ‘ what 
madness must possess mankind to 
lodge unlimited power in the hands of 
any one human being! When the 
decree of justice must be issued by 
numbers united, there are many means 
of restraining partial or illegal sen- 
tences. Self-interest, revenge, envy, 
and every other cause of perverting 
justice, would then operate fully when 
opposed by public shame, divided in- 
terests, and the open appearance of 
equity. But what comfort can you 
receive from useless declamation? I 
can help you to the means of deliver- 
ance from this wretched prison; and 
I think that you are restrained by no 
principle of duty from embracing 
them, for it is impossible that divine 
power should enforce obedience to the 
decree of injustice,’ ” &c. 

* * * * 


**To find that the bands of music 
at court consisted only of women gave 
him no disgust. ‘There (said the 
traveller) the ladies are in their proper 
sphere. Let them cultivate all the 


soft and engaging graces, let them 


-employ themselves in the embellish- 


ments of art and the excursions of 

fancy; but let them not interfere in 

the important concerns of government, 

nor raise those to the places of power 

whose accomplishments are suited 

only to their taste,’”’ &e. 
* * * * 

“**You have seen, my friend, (said 
she,) almost everything in Delhi that 
is worth the attention of a stranger ; 
but I suppose you do not make it your 
business as a traveller merely to attend 
to what is uncommon or magnificent, 
not merely to explain the different 
operations of nature, and the manners 
of men. Travel must afford you many 
opportunities to relieve the indigent, 
to comfort the afflicted, to inform the 
ignorant, or to rescue the oppressed. 
Within my morning walk there is a 
cottage, the inhabitants of which 1 
call my people; they are all poor. 
To those that are able to labour, I 
propose rewards for the greatest in- 
dustry ; and those who are incapaci- 
tated by age or sickness 1 take under 
my own protection,’ ”’ &c. 

* * * * 

***1s it possible,’ said Solyman, 
‘that you can think the condition of 
celibacy happier than that of marriage ? 
Undoubtedly the principal happiness 
of mankind depends on the intercourse 
of society, and the connexions of 
friendship. Marriage is nothing else 
but a state of friendship, in which the 
friends by uniting their interests have 
a constant and uninterrupted enjoy- 
ment of each other. Nature aids the 
union, and reason approves it. Can 
any condition bid fairer for happiness 
than that in which the mutual delights 
of friendship can only be torn from us 
by the hand of death?’ ‘There may 
be some truth,’ answered she, ‘in 
what you observe; but there is an in- 
constancy in human nature that makes 
it dangerous even for two friends to 
enter into any connexion that cannot 
be broken; and an unaccountable ca- 
price, that makes us quarrel with our 
happiness, because we are sure of en- 
joying it.” ‘Were we deterred from 
every pursuit,’ said Solyman, ‘ by the 
apprehension of those inconveniences 
which the foibles and frailties of our 
nature might bring upon us, we should 
never be either virtuous or happy, but 
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might languish away our lives in soli- 
tary and unsocialindolence. To avoid 
the inconveniences of human iscon- 
stancy, marriage is surely the best in- 
stitution in the world; for what could 
be more likely to fix the inconstant 
than the habitual intercourse of kind- 
ness and good offices, than that grati- 
tude which is due to the long exercise 
of affectionate tenderness, and those 
dear pledges, which must depend for 
happiness and support on the unani- 
mity of their parents ?’”” &c.* 

Mr. Urzan, 

THE historian Ranke has ques- 
tioned, or indeed rejected as fabulous, 
the received account of the election of 
Pope Sixtus V.; and the subject has 
been treated by your Cork corres- 
pondent, as determined by that writer. 
Ranke has certainly shown, that some- 
thipg of a similar artifice was attri- 
pula to Paul III., and that Aluise 
Contarini, in his Relatione della Corte 
di Roma, from 1632 to 1635, speaks 
of the same kind of deception as being 
still practised by ambitious cardinals.t 

In your Magazine for August last, 
p. 154, I had ventured a supposition, 
that, as Leti was a Protestant, this 
story would not have been adopted 
among Romanists upon his authority 
only, and that it must have come from 
some other source. Supposing, for 
argument’s sake, that it were apocry- 
phal, the probability is, that it ori- 
ginated with the Spanish party, who 
persecuted his memory, ‘‘ the Inquisi- 
tion of Spain having received witnesses 
to prove that the infallible oracle of 
the law was a favourer of heretics.” 
(Llorente, p. 354, c. xxvii.) There is 
an anecdote in the Thuana, which, 
though obviously fabulous, was in cha- 
racter with the belief of the age, and 
would find many minds disposed to 





* I may add that Langhorne was a 
man of genius, and an elegant poet. We 
are indebted to him for the first collected 
edition of Collins’s Poems. Mr. Words- 
worth, we know, has expressed his ap- 
probation of Langhorne’s plaintive story, 
Owen of Carron. 

+ A similar feigning of infirmity, in 
order to escape trouble or publicity, was 
attributed to reigning popes, according to 
Sir Henry Wotton. (Gent. Mag. Sept. 
1841, p. 253.) 
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credit it. The essence of the story is, 
that he sold his soul to the devil, on 
condition of enjoying the popedom for 
six years, and was cheated out of one 
of them bya quibble. It is also given 
in Constable’s Table-Talk, page 113. 

But it further appears, that the story 
of Montalto’s election is contemporary 
with himself, for it occurs in a life of 
him, written only the year after his 
death, but of which the historian was 
ignorant. In an article on Ranke, in 
the Church of England Quarterly Re- 
view, for Aptil 1841, this account is 
given of the memoir, after arguing in 
favour of Leti’s general credibility : 

‘* There is now on our table a well 
written Italian MS. the title of which we 
copy: ‘ Vita del Sommo Pontifico Sixtus 
V. composto da un’autore anonimo, e di- 
cata al merito Sublimo del’ Signor Anto- 
nio Nati Romano. L’Anno MDXCI.’ It 
is in folio, and contains one hundred and 
eighty-three folia. It is anonymous, as it 
professes to be, but its dedication is some 
warrant of credibility. Now, upon exami- 
nation, it appears that much of Leti’s 
history, and even the account of Sixtus’s 
election, coincides, in whole sentences, 
and nearly verbatim, with this MS.” 





t ‘* The Spaniards, who disliked Sixtus 
V. circulated a report that he had sold 
himself to the devil, on condition of his 
enjoying the popedom for six years. Af- 
terwards, said they, it happened that a 
young man, aged nineteen, committed a 
murder in Rome, and his judges repre- 
sented to the Pope, that, though guilty, 
his execution could not take place, the 
law requiring twenty years of age before a 
capital punishment could be inflicted. 
The Pope, vexed at this disappointment 
of the ends of justice, answered, without 
thinking, ‘ O, if that is all, I will lend 
him one of mine.’ At the end of five 
years, Sixtus fell sick ; the devil appeared, 
and told him he was come to carry him 
off. Sixtus told him his time was not 
come, as only five years out of the six 
had elapsed ; but the devil reminded him 
of his promise on the execution of the 
young man, and immediately put an end 
to his life.’ He may, in a moment of 
bitter jocularity, have used those words, 
when some criminal endeavoured to shelter 
himself under a plea of minority. ‘ Il 
montra une rigueur extréme dans les 
moyens quil employa pour procurer la 
sureté publique. ... La peuple Romain 
brisa la statue qu’on lui avoit elevée: la 
sévérité de Sixte lui avoit rendu odieux.’ 
(De Feller, Dicr.) . 
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Having read this account, I took the 
liberty of making some further inquiry 
of the writer of the review (the author 
of the History of the Council of Trent, 
and of the Literary Policy of the 
Church of Rome,) who has obligingly 
given me the information I wished. 
The MS. resembles that from which 
he printed the Acta Concilia Tridentini 
of Paleotto, though apparently more 
modern, and more uniform in the style 
of writing. On comparing it with the 
Italian of Leti, the language appears 
almost the same, though sometimes 
varied. Concerning the election of 
Sixtus, | may add, as a specimen of 
the narrative, that the anonymous 
biographer says, it was a great plea- 
sure, in the conclave, to see Montalto 
andare con il suo bastoncello, sputando 
ad ogni passo, sospirando @ causa de 
dolori. And the conclave judged his 
reign would be short (if he were 
chosen) mentre per le sue incommodita 
non li lasciviano libero il respiro, &c. ° 

I formerly quoted, in illustration of 
such pretences, the words of the ex- 
queen of Sweden, Christina,—‘“ II est 
permis de tromper les ennemis comme 
il est permis de les vaincre.” (Pen- 
sées, Cent. xi. 61, see Gent. Mag. 
Sept. 1841, p. 253.) 

This aphorism, however, suffers by 
comparison with one of Avyar, a fe- 
male Indian sage, ‘‘ Do not deceive 
even thine own enemy.” (Asiatic 
Researches, vol. vii. p. 356, 8vo. ed. 
1803.) But Christina lived in an age 
of Jax casuists,* from whom she might 
have learned the precept of the De- 
cretals, ‘‘ Simulatio utilis est, et in 
tempore assumenda,”’+ to which the 
language of Seneca, ‘‘ Simulatio nihil 
proficit,” (Ep. 79, in fine) may serve 
as an antidote. These erroneous ethics 
may be traced in turn to those of the 
fourth century (see Mosheim, cent. iv. 
2, iii. 16,) to which period we are so 
often referred as the golden age of 
Christianity. One particular kind of 
deception, namely, feigning one’s self 
to be a heretic in order to discover 
heretics, condemned by Augustine in 
his second Book, or Treatise On Lying, 





* See particularly Millot, Hist. Mod. 
3d epoch, vii. 5. 

tT Dec. Pars 2, Caus. 22, Quest. 2, 
ff. 285, ed. Paris, 1618. (Quoted in 
Southey’s Vindicie, p. 30.) 


(see Clarke’s Succession of Sacred Li- 
terature, vol. ii. p. 23,) re-appears in 
the fourteenth century, recommended 
by the Dominican Eymeric. It occurs 
in his Guide to Inquisitors, ‘‘ a mas- 
terly work, (says Don Antonio Puig- 
blanch,) whose authority in the Inqui- 
sition may be compared to the Decree 
of Gratian in the other ecclesiastical 
courts; a work in short which has 
served as a model for all the regula- 
tions. which have been in force in 
Spain, Italy, and Portugal, and as au- 
thority for all who have written on the 
subject.”t The second of his precau- 
tions, as he gently terms them, is the 
counterpart of the fraud which Au- 
gustine reprobated. 

‘¢ Habeat inquisitor unum de compli- 
cibus, seu alium vere ad fidem conversum, 
et de quo bene confidere possit illi capto 
non ingratum, et permittat illum intrare, 
et faciat quod ille loquatur sibi; et si 
opus fuerit, fingat se de secta sua adhuc 
esse, sed metu abjurasse, vel veritatem in- 
quisitori prodidisse. Et quum hereticus 
captus confiderit in eo, intret quodam sero 
protrahendo locutiones cum eodem, et 
tandem jfingat nimis esse tarde pro re- 
cessa, et remaneat in carcere cum eodem, 
et de nocte pariter colloquantur, et dicant 
sibi mutuo que commiserunt, ille, qui 
superintravit, inducente ad hoc captum ; 
et tunc sit ordinatum, quod stent extra 
carcerem in loco congruo explorantes, eos 
auscultantes, et verba colligentes, et si 
opus fuerit, notarius cum eisdem.”’ (Di- 
rector. Inquisit. part iii. n. 107.) 

Had this occurred only as an in- 
stance, it would excite less disgust and 
horror, than it does asa rule for judicial 
practice, in which shape it became a 
xTnpa és ae for bigotry and cruelty. 
How appropriate is the comment of 
Melancthon on the words of the deca- 
logue, non dicas falsum testimonium. 
** Violant enim hoc preceptum.... 
omnes qui hypocrisi sua insidiantur 
aliis, et non ingenue ostendunt quod 
sentiunt, et qualis sit natura,” though, 
if he had thought of Eymeric’s 
mendacious precaution, he would 
surely have spoken more vehemently. 
(Loci Communes, vol. i. p. 136, 





$ Inquisition Unmasked, (Inquisicion 
sin Mascara,) translated by Walton, vol. 
i. p. 237. The original work was sup- 
pressed in 1815, by the inquisitor-general, 
Don Francisco Xavier Mier y Campililo, 
with the approbation of Ferdinand VII. 
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ed. Erlange, 1828.) This fraud ex- 
plains a remark of Voltaire’s on 
the Provincial Letters, alluding to 
the extravagant opinions of certain 
Jesuits. ‘‘ On les aurait déterrées 
aussi bien chez des casuistes domini- 
cains et franciscains ; mais c’etait aux 
seuls Jésuites qu’on en voulait.” 
(Siécle de Louis XIV. c. 37.) The 
double fraud of first feigning one’s 
self a heretic, and then pretending that 
it is too late to leave the prisoner’s cell, 
equals any of the abominations that 
Pascal has exposed. The hypocrisy 
which assumes the appearance of 
virtue, shows at least a reluctant re- 
spect for it, but that which puts on the 
mask of error is of the very basest 
kind. 

2. Having partly acquiesced in the 
charge of omission brought against 
Mosheim (Gent. Mag. August, p. 152) 
I would now mention, that it was 
done in ignorance of the defence which 
Southey has introduced into his Vin- 
dicie. The passage is a curious one, 
as shewing the progress of misconcep- 
tion, and consequently of misrepre- 
sentation, although unintentional. 


‘¢ 1am called upon (says Southey, re- 
plying to Mr. Charles Butler,) to notice 
here the misrepresentation concerning St. 
Eligius, which Dr. Lingard has detected, 
and which you have brought forward in 
the strongest light.”’ 


After pointing out that it was evi- 
dently unintentional, he thus proceeds : 


‘¢ Tt originated with Mosheim, an au- 
thor whose erudition it would be super- 
fluous in me to commend, and to whose 
fidelity, as far as my researches have lain 
in the same track, I can bear full testi- 
mony. Contrasting in his text the primi- 
tive Christians with those of the seventh 
century, he says,* ‘ the former taught that 
Christ, by his sufferings and death, had 
made atonement for the sins of mortals; 
the latter seemed by their superstitious 
doctrine to exclude from the kingdom of 
heaven such as had not contributed by 
their offerings to augment the riches of 
the clergy or the church.’ And in sup- 
port of this statement he adduces, in a 
note, the passages from St. Eligius 
wherein that prelate exhorts his hearers 
to redeem their own souls by offering gifts 
and tithes to the churches, presenting 





* English Translation, vol. ii. p. 21, 
2nd edition. 


lights to the sacred places in their neigh- 
bourhood, and making oblations to the 
altar, that at the last day they might ap- 
pear securely before the tribunal of the 
Eternal Judge, and say, ‘ Give unto us, O 
Lord, for we have given unto thee.’ ’’ (P. 
60, 61. 


After remarking that the history of 
the Mortmain laws shews to what an 
extent the clergy abused their in- 
fluence over the minds of men, Mr. 
Southey continues : 


‘¢ The passage from Eligius is strictly in 
point to the assertion in the text; and 
Mosheim cannot be accused of garbling 
the original, because he has not shewn 
that these exhortations were accompanied 
with others to the practice of christian 
virtues. To have done this would have 
been altogether irrelevant; but by not 
doing so he has misled his translator 
[Maclaine], who, supposing that St. Eli- 
gius had required nothing more than 
liberality to the Church from a good 
christian, observes, that he makes no 
mention of other virtues. The misrepre- 
sentation on his part was plainly unin- 
tentional, and it was equally so in Robert- 
son, who followed him; and, however 
censurable both may be for commenting 
thus hastily upon an extract without ex- 
amining the context, Mosheim is clearly 
acquitted of all blame.” (P. 61.) 


That Robertson should fall into this 
error, Mr. Urban, is easily accounted 
for, after reading a passage about him 
in the Walpoliana, which appears to 
be just, though a recent article in the 
Quarterly Review (No. 144) has 
shaken the general character of that 
miscellany. 


‘¢ His introduction to the History of 
Charles V. abounds with gross mistakes. 
In mentioning the little intercourse among 
nations, in the Middle Ages, he says, a 
prior of Cluny expresses his apprehen- 
sions of a journey to St. Maur. He sup- 
poses the prior’s simplicity a standard of 
the mode of thinking at that time.’’ 


Mr. Southey has a note on the 
writings of St. Eligius of some lite- 
rary interest. The quotations alluded 
to are not made from a connected dis- 
course, but are fragments taken from a 
collection of fragments, from what Eli- 
gius’ biographer, St. Audoenus, gives 
as the substance of his sermons. Eli- 
gius himself made up his sermons of 
passages from older writers, especially 
from St. Cesarius. See the whole 
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note, and the references and citations 
in it, page 61, 62. 

But if Maclaine and Robertson have 
erred in rashly commenting upon Mos- 
heim’s text, what shall we say of Mr. 
Charles Butler, who brought forward 
the charge of misrepresentation against 
Mosheim so indignantly? since he has 
attacked Mr. Southey, for a passage 
which is not to be found in the edition 
of his book to which he refers. Per- 
ceiving that the common account of 
Bishop Gardiner’s death was contro- 
verted, Mr. Southey at once omitted it 
in the second edition of his ‘‘ Book of 
the Church,” preferring to do so as he 
had not the immediate means of in- 
vestigating it. This was being hyper- 
candid, for he was not bound to omit 
a passage, unless satisfied, by exami- 
nation, of its not being admissible. 
Yet Mr. Butler says, ‘‘ You, however, 
have retained it in your second edi- 
tion!’”? Can rashness or even men- 
dacity (your correspondent knows 
whence the term is derived) go beyond 
this? Mr. Southey says, that after 
referring to the second edition, to see 
if his directions had been followed by 
the printer, he found ‘‘ That the pas- 
sage was not there....and that Mr. 
Butler’s assertion so positively made, 
so pointedly applied, was (what shall 
I say) like many other of his asser- 
tions.”’ (Vindiciz, preface, p. x. xi.) 

So false an assertion, however ac- 
counted for, must shake our confidence 
in Mr, Butler’s accuracy, particularly 
where argument professes to be founded 
on fact. 

Yours, &c. CypwELI. 
Mr. UrsBan, March 11. 

IT is some consolation to me to find 
that the little pamphlet, upon the 
origin and etymology of London, is 
not thought to be so insignificant and 
trifling as to be passed over without 
notice, and that it has excited the 
attention of your very able correspond- 
ent A.J. K. I am not surprised or 
chagrined at his observations upon it, 
which are natural enough when we 
consider the speculative (“‘gratuitous,” 
as he says) quality of its contents; 
yet 1 should much wish that any one 
who may peruse and feel interested 
in those observations would read as 
well the whole of my pamphlet, which 
is short enough. My principal object 


Early London on the banks of the Wallbrook. 
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in putting it forth was a desire of 
obtaining and eliciting, from compe- 
tent authorities, their ideas upon, and 
even against, the subject; hoping it 
might not be beneath their notice. 

All the etymologies of the name of 
London are unsatisfactory, and scarcely 
worth considering. This 1 have long 
thought. Indeed, the attempts of our 
best antiquaries to account for names 
of places have not been amongst their 
happiest conjectures. They seem to 
have forgotten that this was a popu- 
lous country, and inhabited many 
centuries before the Romans con- 
quered it; and thus they lose sight of 
the fact that the names of places, by 
far the greater part, are of very early 
origin, and remain in a great measure 
unaltered. By bearing this in mind, 
I have satisfactorily traced the names 
of several places (hitherto most ab- 
surdly etymologised) to the British (I 
should, perhaps, say the Welsh) lan- 
guage. 

In placing early London on the 
banks of the Wallbrook, extending 
from the Thames to Moorfields, I 
think [ am fortified by other circum- 
stances than those I have adverted to 
in my essay, which I purposely made 
as concise as possible. I feel bound 
now, however, to resume the subject, 
which I shall shortly do in some shape 
or other. 

In the mean time will A.J.K. allow 
me to suggest that the Conqueror’s 
charter to St. Martin’s-le-grand may 
have expressed ‘‘totam terram et 
meram,” and not moram. Can this 
now be ascertained ? 

In identifying more with the British 
word ‘‘mur,” I did not intend to hint 
in the remotest manner that MURDDYN 
had any relation to the Roman mu- 
ridunum. I am prepared with much 
stronger instances (at least in my 
Opinion) to induce a belief that 
“‘more,” in the name of a place, was 
used to express the site, or, in legal 
language, the toft, of a British settle- 
ment or village. 

Does not A.J. K. in speaking of 
the open condition of Moorfields not 
being out of the memory of the pre- 
sent generation, confound that locality 
with Finsbury Fields? My idea with 
regard to Moorfields is that, strictly, 
it was confined to what was hereto- 
fore the marsh or fen. 
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With regard to Anderida, the sub- 
ject of my other pamphlet, I must say 
that Camden has placed it at New- 
enden without having any authority 
for so doing, and it appears to me 
that what has since been quoted as 
authorities for his so doing are, if I 
may so express myself, ex post facto: 
his notions on that head were quite 
as gratuitous, [ think, as any assump- 
tion of mine with respect to London 
has been. 


Wirn reference to my communi- 
cation on the subject of the Noverce 
of the Romans (which appeared in 
your Magazine for August last), I am 
anxious to submit to you some addi- 
tional particulars to establish the fact 
of Bury Hill, near Dorking, having 
been a station or camp of the Romans. 
I have reasons for believing it to have 
been a stronghold of the Britons pre- 
viously, but I shall not labour that 
point here. 

The Roman road from Arundel 
(Anderida) towards London, which 
was not formed, as I have before said, 
until the time of Honorius and Arca- 
dius, passes near Bury Hill; and I 
am strongly of opinion that that po- 
sition was the principal station of the 
Romans for the protection of that 
road. The camp was approached by 
a way that went out of the Roman 
road, through a farm near the Home- 
wood, called Porteridges, from, I think, 
the Roman words Porta AGGERIs, 
the gate of the road or causeway,* and 
passed between two barrows, on land 
now corruptly named Barras lands, but 





* This road was most substantially 
made, and was in fact a causeway raised 
above the surface. An unusual quantity 
of materials was employed for the purpose, 
See Gibson’s additions to Camden in 
Surrey and Sussex. It passed through 
the whole width of the forest of Andreds- 
wald, of which the soil was excessively 
deep and miry. And see some account 
of it in Manning and Bray’s Surrey, in 
the Appendix, 3rd volume. The Agger is 
very visible on Mickleham and Lether- 
head Downs. Some years ago the in- 
habitants on the line of this road in the 
lower part of Surrey had a remarkable 
tradition concerning it, namely, that it 
was made by soldiers, who handed the 
stones from one to the other in baskets. 


two centuries ago called ‘‘ The two 
Barrowes.”” This was a usual ap- 
proach to Roman camps. The name 
of Hamsted seems to have been ap- 
plied to Bury Hill, as some adjoining 
lands, and an obsolete manor there, 
are so called, and a small stream, be- 
tween Porteridges and Bury Hill, hasa 
little bridge over it, which seems to 
have been called Hambridge, or, as it 
is written in Henry III.’s time, Ham- 
brecht. It is singular that attached 
to old camps we find, frequently, the 
distinct names of “ Bury” and “‘ Sted.” 
My opinion is, founded on much ob- 
servation, that whenever a camp was 
formed or used by the Romans, as and 
for a station, the term ‘‘ sted” is ge- 
nerally found attached to it, or is now 
transferred to some place in the im- 
mediate vicinity, and which I derive 
from their ‘‘ Stativa.”’ 

The situation of Bury Hill, in re- 
lation to the Roman road in question, 
is a strong circumstance in favour of 
its having been the principal station 
for guarding it, which became, in 
those days, a necessary precaution, 
by reason of the invasions by the 
Franks, Saxons, &c. on the southern 
coast. 

There are two places at no great 
distance from Bury Hill, one to the 
north and the other to the south, re- 
spectively called Norbury and Suth- 
bury, probably from such their relative 
position to Bury Hill. Norbury is the 
well-known and splendid eminence at 
Mickleham, heretofore the seat of the 
late Wm. Locke, esq. now of H. P. 
Sperling, esq. Suthbury is that gentle 
eminence on the Homewood upon 
which have of late been erected two 
excellent houses, of antique appear- 
ance, by Miss Arnold. The name 
has been corrupted into Subbaries, or 
something like it; but I have docu- 
ments of great antiquity in which it is 
written Suthburrie. 

Soon after this-famous road was 
made the Romans abandoned Britain, 
and Buryhill was named by the Saxons 
Middleton (now contracted to Milton), 
from its having been the middle or 
main station on the Roman road, or 
from its lying about midway between 
Norbury and Suthbury. 

Yours, &c. i. 3, 
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- Mr. Ursan, Feb. 10. 
AS the attention of your readers 
has lately been directed to Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress, I hope you will 
allow me to occupy one page in your 
Magazine by describing two uncom- 
mon editions of that fine English 
allegory which I possess, with a few re- 
marks upon the numerous translations 
and paraphrases. LEarly editions of 
this work are very rare, having been 
literally read to pieces by the com- 
monalty amongst whom it was che- 
rished immediately after its first pub- 
lication ; and the ruins and tattered 
fragments whence successive gene- 
rations have been instructed may still 
occasionally be found in old farm- 
houses, &c. with Tusser’s Husbandry, 
and the Practice of Piety. The first 
edition I have is a thick 12mo. called 
the 25th, printed for J. Clarke, at the 
Golden Ball in Duck Lane, 1738 ; this 
is adorned with extremely rude wood- 
cuts printed with the letter press, and 
evidently of older date, having pro- 
bably been used for several previous 
editions ; to this is appended the 16th 
edition of the 2nd part, with the 
addition of five cuts, and a notice 
‘that the third part suggested to be 
John Bunyan’s is an imposture.” 
The 13th edition of this condemned 
third part, with the life and death of 
Bunyan, 1738, is, however, bound up 
with the volume by some former pos- 


sessor, who has valued the whole. 


highly; its handsome binding con- 
trasting its homely paper and printing 
very strangely. The universal applause 
that immediately followed the pub- 
lication of the first part shews how 
little authors should rely solely upon 
the judgment of friends. This is ad- 
verted to by Bunyan in his quaint 
phraseology ; after stating that his 
Pilgrim had found his way into France 
and Flanders, and the newly discovered 
land of America, and that the wild 
Irish and Scotch could read his work 
in their own tongue (Gaélic), a very 
unusual occurrence, by-the-bye, in the 
literature of his period, he revels in 
the recollection of the time when, 
havingsubmitted his MS. to his friends, 


Some said, John, prigt it; others said 
not so! {no! 
Some said it might do good; others said 


and since that period almost every 
4 


[ April, 


European language. has its version 
of the Pilgrim’s Progress, and the 
astonishing spread of the English 
tongue throughout the whole globe 
carries with it the popular allegory of 
John Bunyan. Being peculiarly cal- 
culated for the Welsh character it 
was soon translated into the ancient 
British language, and established itself 
as second in estimation to the Holy 
Scriptures throughout the principality. 
Not only has it made its quiet way 
into lands whereof the humble author 
never heard, but many remote nations 
can now read it in their own tongues ; 
for it has been lately translated into 
the modern Greek, Armenian, Tamul, 
Malay, Burmese, and Chinese, and 
more recently it has received the 
honour of being rendered into the 
Hebrew! whilst in its native land 
numberless commentators have occu- 
pied their ingenuity upon its pages, 
and it has been versified by more than 
one admirer ; but hitherto it has not 
been paraphrased into blank verse, for 
whichits simplicity and long quotations 
from holy writ seem peculiarly fit.* 
The practice of encumbering this 
work with explanatory notes was well 
rebuked in the case of a poor and 
illiterate woman, to whom one of these 
editions was lent by a gentleman, who, 
inquiring afterwards if she understood 
it, received for answer that she per- 
fectly comprehended the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, and hoped in due time to 
understand the ‘‘ splanatory notes !” 
The other edition I wish to describe 
is in large 8vo. the 30th edition, 
‘**adorned with curious sculptures en- 
graven by J. Sturt,” London, printed 
for W. Johnston in Ludgate Street, 
1750. The black-letter heading is 
continued throughout this volume, and 
the marginal references and notes, 
which are very numerous and in italics, 
as are likewise all the proper names 
and quotations from Scripture, and 
the poetry, give it a curious and odd 
appearance; but Sturt’s sculptures are 
truly ‘‘curious,” perspective being 
entirely discarded throughout all of 
them, and the figures clad in grotesque 
dresses, and placed in strangely con- 
torted positions. One passage in the 





* We had scarcely received this letter 
before a metrical version was published. 
See our last Number, p. 287.—Epir, 
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(anonymous) editor’s address is re- 
markable : ‘‘ The story of Balaam and 
Jehosaphat, written by S. John Da- 
mascene, a Greek father, hath been 
sufficiently applauded, and, indeed, it 
has its peculiar beauties and excel- 
lencies. Dr. Patrick, Bishop of Ely, 
wrote a much more voluminous work 
under the title of the Pilgrim, but the 
colouring is very faint, and it wants 
all that simple plainness which so 
pathetically strikes the heart,” &c. 

A writer in the last monthly account 
of the Church of England Society for 
promoting Christianity amongst the 
Jews, after announcing the translation 
of this popular work into Hebrew, 
thus proceeds : ‘‘ The most industrious 
scholars have laboured to trace in 
earlier books any hints, allusions, or 
even phrases, which might possibly 
have afforded a groundwork for the 
*Pilgrim’s Progress.’ Curious coin- 
cidences have been thus elicited; but 
it avails nothing to select some few 
and unconnected words or single ideas 
from Dante and Spenser, the former 
of which Bunyan could not possibly 
have read as it was not then translated 
into{English, and the latter was very 
unlikely to come intohis hands. (We 
might go back to Peter de Blois in the 
twelfth century for the term Vanity 
Fair, who inveighs against the ‘ vani- 
tatis nundinz’ in one of his letters.) 
His personages and occurrences were 
pourtrayed from actual daily life, and 
had he depended upon others for 
materials to be arranged, or even a 
subject to be developed, he would 
never have conceived so clearly, nor 
therefore have described so vividly, his 
varied and truthful details. For the 
formation of his bold and homely 
diction we are indebted to the author’s 
long perusal of our national version 
of the Bible, his black-letter ‘ Book 
of Martyrs,’ and his worm-eaten 
‘Luther on the Galatians.’ The 
main outline, therefore, is the pa- 
triarchal state of pilgrimage spi- 
ritualized ; the characters are those of 
common experience in all ages, and 
the feelings expressed were those of 
his own greatly exercised passions as 
led on from sin to holiness by the 
Spirit of God.” The translator has 
succeeded in producing a work ac- 
ceptable to many of the scattered 
nation, and which is already in the 

Gent. Maa. Vor, XXI. 


hands of Christian Hebrews within 
the holy city Jerusalem, if not beside 
the waters of Jordan and Tiberias, 
with other localities of that land of 
promise ; and far may it spread to the 
Euphrates, to central Asia, or wherever 
else the people of Israel are found ; 
May prosperity attend its march, and 
may the pious call of the author to 
such as delight in the teaching or 
elucidation of allegories, and who 
likewise desire to understand their 
own state of progress as pilgrims, be 
abtndantly answered in Israel ! 

I shall close this communication by 
stating that some years since I had 
the pleasure of carefully examining 
for several hours the identical copy of 
Fox which cheered the long years of 
Bunyan’s imprisonment in Bedford 
jail. His numerous marginal notes 
were continued throughout the whole 
three black-letter folio volumes, and 
were all extremely characteristic of 
the writer, whose hand-writing was 
not Cifficult to read, and superior to 
what his station in life warranted ; at 
the commencement of each volume the 
autograph of ‘‘ John Bunyan” appeared 
in large capitals. No doubt was ever 
expressed of these having been his 
companions in prison ; and I have also 
seen a massy oak chair with his 
initials I. B. 1672,* carved, or rather 
embossed, upon its heavy frame, which 
certainly appeared a proper and ca- 
pacious receptacle for the sturdy and 
*‘ingenious dreamer,” as he is de- 
signated by Cowper. Several other 
memorials of this extraordinary man 
are kept with great care in the town 
of Bedford. F. M. 





Mr. Ursan, City. 

ACTING upon the suggestion of 
your correspondent A.J. K. in the last 
number of your Magazine, 1 have 
added a few potters’ names to his list; 
and as many of your readers may not 
have seen the Samian vessels to which 
he alludes, I have thought it not irre- 
levant to introduce a short notice of 
them. 

These vessels are discovered from 
fifteen to twenty feet below the pre- 
sent level of modern London, among 
undoubted remains of Roman occupa- 





* Engraved in Fisher’s Plates, illus- 
trative of Lysons’s Bedfordshire. 
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tion ; and through the instrumentality 
of the commissioners of sewers, or 
rather of their servants the “ navi- 
gators,” (who are much more anxious 
to preserve them than their superiors 
themselves,) these silent records of 
past ages find their way into private 
museums and collections. 

Rapid strides are being made to- 
wards the completion of the drainage 
of the metropolis, and probably in the 
course of a few years there will be no 
occasion for the extensive excavations 
at present necessary for the purpése 
of forming sewers; consequently, I 
think that, although of late many 
remains of Roman London have been 
discovered, they ought in every in- 
stance to be recorded while we yet 
have the advantage of such aid to an- 
tiquarian research. 

From the numerous fragments of 
this ware which have been observed on 
the sites of Roman cities and towns, 
it has been reasonably conjectured 
that it is the identical Samian spoken 
of by Pliny and other authors as used 
by the Romans at their meals, and for 
other domestic purposes; it is indeed 
expressly stated that the ware made of 
Samian earth, and which came from 
the island of Samos, was much es- 
teemed by them to eat their meals out 
of, and to display upon the board ;* 
that it was in common use we have 
authority enough, in fact we find it 
proverbial, in the same manner as we 
at the present day make use of the 
simile ‘‘ as brittle as glass.” 

‘© M. Placidé pulta.”’” ‘‘ P, Metuis 
credo, ne fores Samiz fient.’’+ 

Again, 

** Vide queeso, ne quis tractet illam indi- 
ligens.”’ 

“ Scis tu, ut confringi vas cito Samium 
solet.’’t 

That this description of ware was 
manufactured in Britain as some have 
supposed, is veryimprobable. Remains 
of ancient potteries have indeed been 
discovered in various parts, of the 
coarser black vessels; at Caistor in 
Northamptonshire were seen potters’ 
furnaces, in which the vessels re- 
mained as placed by the makers for 
baking,§ and Mr. C. R. Smith has 
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traced innumerable vestiges of pot- 
teries, throughout the Upchurch 
marshes, and along the banks of the 
Medway,* but all of the coarse black 
ware. 

We have historical evidence to 
prove that the Samian was transported 
into foreign countries, and that most 
nations under heaven used them at 
their tables ;+ and there is little doubt 
but that they were of foreign manu- 
facture. Similar fragments are found 
at Rome and its vicinity, and indeed 
throughout Europe, some apparently 
from the same moulds. Two of these 
Samian bowls are engraved in Mont- 
faucon, and are placed among the 
** Batterie de Cuisine,” and speak- 
ing of the ware he says, “C’est fort 
creux, et peut avoir servi a mettre des 
sausses ou de la bouillie.’’{ 

‘* At tibi leta trahant Samie convivia 
teste, 

Fictaque Cumana lubrica terra rota.’’§ 


It is very likely the appellation of Sa- 
Mian was given indiscriminately to all 
vessels in common use at the table, of 
whatever colour or make, for the Sa- 
mian “‘fictilis fidelia,’” mentioned by 
several authors, was a jug or pitcher 
of white ware, in which the wine was 
put out of the larger amphora. 


*¢ Tumet alba fidelia vino.’’|| 


It held about a gallon, and was often 
filled with the favourite beverage 
mulled wine. 


** Mulsi congialem plenam tibi faciam fide- 
liam.’ 

The ‘‘pocula Saguntina,” and drink- 

ing-cups from Surrentum, Asia, and 

Pollentia may be included. 

The general forms of the bright red 
Samian are bowls and dishes or pa- 
terz of various sizes, and of consider- 
able thickness, to bear the constant 
wear to which it was subjected in being 
so repeatedly moved on and off the 
board; unlike the Athenian vases, 
which were for ornament only, and 
the chief excellence of which consisted 
in their extreme lightness. Some co- 
louring matter must have been used 
to give it the beautiful coralline ap- 
pearance it now (even after the lapse 





* Pliny. 

+ Plaut. Menech. A. 2, Sc. 2. 

$ Ib. Bacch. A. 2, Se. 2. 

§ Durob. of Antonin. identified, Artis. 


* Collectan. Antiq. C. R. Smith. 


+ Pliny. t Vol. 5, p. 124 and 144, 
§ Tibullus. || Pers. 
q Plaut. 
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of so many centuries) possesses 
throughout its substance : 


‘* Ex luto Samio in rubrem colorem ver- 
tente,”’* 


and it is extraordinary that it should 
still retain the uniform high polish on 
its surface. In examining the numer- 
ous specimens I possess, there appears 
such a similarity in the colour, scarcely 
varying a shade, that it is probable 
these red vessels were transported from 
one particular spot, and that the 
knowledge of the art in colouring and 
manufacturing them was confined to 
the potters of the island of Samos. 

Pottery was looked upon with greater 
veneration and respect than vessels of 
gold or silver, and generally used at 
their sacrifices. Tertullian speaks of 
the Samian vessels as still in use at 
their religious ceremonies; and Plautus, 
“* Ad rem divinam quibus est opus Samiis 

vasis utitur.’’¢ 

It was the custom among the Ro- 
mans to give an entertainment to 
commemorate the death of their 
friends, at which a display of plate 
or earthenware, according to the cir- 
cumstances or distinction of the de- 
ceased, was placed about the room ; 
and we find Cicerot speaking of the 
stoic Quintus Tubero, who, on the 
death of Africanus, furnished out a 
dining room, in which were placed 
wooden beds with goatskin covers, 
and a sideboard of Samian vessels, as 
if they had been commemorating the 
death of Diogenes the cynic, and not 
the great Africanus. 

The Romans doubtless in their en- 
tertainments made a great display of 
the more precious metals, but the 
Samian ware was in general use 
among all classes. 

** Quibus divitie domi sunt, scaphis et 
cantharis 

Batiolis bibunt: at nos nostro Samiolo 
poterio 

Tamen vivimus.’’§ 

It is said that Agathocles, king of 
Sicily, used these Samian vessels 
always at his feasts; his partiality to 
them no doubt arose from the circum- 





* Pitiscus. 
Captiv. Act 2, sc, 2. 
t Pro Murena. 
§ Plaut. Stich. A. 5, sc. 4. 
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stance of his father having followed 
the trade of a potter. 


‘‘ Fama est fictilibus crenasse Agathocle 
a rege, 

Atque Abacum Samio spe onerasse 
luto.’’* 


A strong cement called signina was 
made from fragments of Samian pot- 
tery, which were ground into powder 
and tempered with lime; this red 
cement is seen on some tesselated 
pavement (found last year in Wood 
Street) between tessere of baked white 
clay. Pavements were also made of 
powdered tiles mixed in the same 
manner, so likewise was the mortar, 
which gave it that red appearance 
to which Fitzstephen alludes, when, 
speaking of some part of the Tower 
of London which then stood, he says— 
“The mortar is tempered with the 
blood of beasts.” 

This ware was probably more es- 
teemed and more generally used 
among the higher classes in Britain 
than at Rome; the common black 
pottery, made at a small cost in the 
various manufactories of England, was 
used by the lower orders; and the 
Samian, from the distance it was 
brought, and consequent increase of 
price, was comparatively rare; as a 
proof of this, bowls and patere are 
found which had been broken and 
fastened together again with leaden 
rivets. 

Some of the patterns with which 
this ware is decorated are exceedingly 
beautiful and interesting, illustrating 
their mythology, and the different 
games they were accustomed to cele- 
brate: gladiatorial combats; conflicts 
between men and beasts; field sports; 
and musicians represented playing on 
the plectrum, double flute, and instru- 
ments many of which are now un- 
known. In many the pigmies are 
seen warring against their inveterate 
enemies the cranes, who invaded 
their corn fields. The patterns formed 
of the vine, its tendrils, leaves, and 
fruit, are tastefully grouped. On others 
are seen basso relievos of the heathen 
deities, Mercury, Apollo, Venus, &c., 
modelled from existing statues. 

In general, the ornaments are raised 
from the surface of the bowl; the clay 





* Ausonius. 
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in the first instance was shaped by 
being thrown on the wheel, and the 
figures afterwards moulded in relief 
on the exterior; in a few instances 
these figures appear to have been cast 
in a mould previous to their being af- 
fixed to the bowl. Mr. C. R. Smith 
possesses a beautiful specimen of this 
variety. 

The potters’ names are in most cases 
impressed across the centre at the 
bottom of the interior of the vessel ; 
and it is remarked that many dis- 
covered in London correspond with 
others found in different parts of 
England, and even in France. Among 
the names on the annexed list are 
several which agree exactly, even in 
the peculiar monogram and precise 
formation of the type adopted by one 
particular artificer. VTALIS (Vitalis), 
this stamp has been found on Samian 
patere from Crooked Lane, Queen 
Street, Cheapside, and in a tumulus 
on the Bartlow Hills. OF RVFIN 


has been observed on the same ware 
from Lombard Street, Crooked Lane, 
Lad Lane, and other parts of the 
city. 

It is probable these larger orna- 
mented vessels were used to place the 


meat and substantial part of the meal 
in, while the small plain Samian cups 
of the same red ware were those de- 
scribed as the salinum or salt-cellar, 
and acetabulum or vinegar-cup, which 
were put on the board to dip the 
lettuce and viands into, or to hold 
pickles, sauces, &c. to give a relish 
to the other portion of the repast. 
The acetabulum was used as a measure, 
about the same as the modern “tea 
= full;” the cyathus or ladle held 

., of a pint, the acetabulum 2 of a 
pint, the urna about three gallons 
four pints, and the amphora about 
seven gallons. The Romans divided 
the sextarius or pint into twelve equal 
parts, called cyathi, therefore their 
calices or cups were called sextantes, 
quadrantes, trientes, &c. according to 
the number of cyathi they contained. 
Another circumstance connected with 
these cups may not be unworthy of 
notice, as it shows the antiquity of 
the “‘ thimble rig” of the present day. 
The use of the acetabulum for this 
purpose is distinctly mentioned ; they 
placed three of these cups on a table 
with three legs, and underneath each 


Samian Pottery found in London. 
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were put stones or other objects, 
which were removed from one to the 
other by sleight of hand, or abstracted 
altogether, to the great astonishment 
and amusement of the spectators, who 
found the stones under different cups 
from those which they expected. 
These persons were called acetabularii, 
because they played with the ace- 
tabulum. 

In the following list I have confined 
myself entirely to those stamps in my 
own possession, and which are all im- 
pressed on the red Samian ware, and 
the places where they were found are 
printed in italics. 

W.C. 

Aistivi. M. Creed-lane. 

Aeterni. M. reversed, Lad-lane. 

Borilli. M. Queen-street, and C. R. 
Smith’s list.* 

‘ Crani. Bishopsgate-street,C. R. Smith’s 
ist. 

Ceria. Ditio. 

Cai M. S. reversed, Queen-street. 

Decimi. Lad-lane. 

Jul. Numidi. Lad-lane. 

Of. Jucun. Creed-lane and Queen-street. 

Latinian. F. Queen-street. 

Lupei. M. Lad-lane. 

Miccio. Creed-lane. 

Of. Murra. Bishopsgate-street, Lom- 
bard-street,t Crooked-lane.t 

Onativi. Queen- street. 

Ocirni. Lad-lane. 

Omom. Lad-lane, 

Officin. Queen-street. 

Of. Passi. Bishopsgate-street. 

Of. Prim. Lad-lane, Reculvers, Crooked- 
lane. 

Patna. Bishopsgate-street. 

— Patrici. Queen-street, C. R. Smith’s 


a Bishopsgate-street. 

Of. Rufin. Lad-lane, Crooked-lane, 
Lombard-street. 

Ropusi. F. F. Queen-street. 

Secundus. Queen-street, Lombardestreet, 
Crooked-lane, C. R. S. list. ' 

Silvinus. F. Lad-lane. 

Sympho. Bishopsgate street. 

Turtunn. Queen-street. 

Tauri. Queen-street. 

Vitalis. M. S. F. Lad-lane, Crooked- 
lane, Bartlow hills. C. R. S. list. 

Vitalis P. P. Bishopsgate-street. 

Of. Vita. Lad-lane. 

Xivi. Queen-street. 





* Archeol. 1831. 

+ Archeol. by Mr. Forster, 1786. 
¢ Archeol. Mr. Kempe, vol. xxiv. 
§ Archeol. vol. 25. 
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ST. LEONARD’S HOSPITAL, TICKHILL. 





= ———— Mr. Ursan, Sept. 22. 

NEAR the Market 
Cross of the decayed 
town of Tickhill, in the 
West Riding of York, is 
an ancient timber-built 
house, called St. Leonard’s 
Hospital, now divided 
into mean tenements, and 
long since alienated from 
its original destination ; 
but the front facing the 
street possesses, in my 
estimation, sufficient in- 
terest to be recorded in 
your repository, particu- 
larly as I have not met 
with any print of it, 
although it has been an 
object of my inquiry since 
I first saw it in 1814. It 
is said in Hunter’s South 
Yorkshire, i. 244, that the 
hospital of St. Leonard 
existed as early as 1225, 
when the sad condition 
of the brethren inhabiting 
it was recommended by 
Archbishop Walter Gray 
to the charity of all good 
people. The quaint in- 
scription over the door- 
way—His mad Jon Lefts 
wut, which in modern 
orthography would be— 
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**This made John Leftwul,” clearly 
indicates the name of the founder or 
builder; for we have, or had, examples 
of such inscriptions at Brougham 
Castle, for Roger de Clifford, temp. 
Edw. I., and at Windsor Castle, for 
William Wykeham, bishop of Win- 
chester. temp. Edw. I1I.—(Vide your 
vol. txv. part I. p. 95). The curious 
carved oak doorway, and the arches 
with their pillars, which support the 
projecting upper floor of the building, 
are well preserved, and delineated in 
the drawing I send with this brief 
account. C. S. B. 





Mr. Ursan, Jan. 18. 

TO correct a great error which 
exists in Aubrey’s History, or Collec- 
tions for a History, of Surrey, and 
which has misled antiquaries and 
many topographical writers, is one 
reason for my troubling you with 
this. That work was published after 
his decease, about 1719, in 5 volumes; 
but, being badly digested and arranged 
for the purpose, it contains many in- 
accuracies in some shape or other. 

In the account of Dorxine therein 
given, it is stated, that ‘the church 
here was built by one Ewton, who 
endowed it with lands of considerable 
value, which yet bear his name; and, 
as it is supposed, founded it upon the 
demolition of the castle by the Danes.” 
And also, that “over against this 
church, in a meadow called Benham 
Castle meadow, stood once a fortress, 
destroyed by the Danes, of which 
nought remains now but a large 
ditch.” And further, that in ‘a 
coppice called Blackhawes was another 
castle, said to have belonged to the 
Ewtons, demolished with the other 
near the church, and nothing now 
but the moat and some few bricks 
remain.” 

These statements of Aubrey have 
been inserted in many topographical 
works, in the accounts they give of 
Dorking, as applying to that place, 
and the inhabitants there have sup- 
posed them to be true, although they 
have never been able to trace any- 
thing at all to corroborate the par- 
ticulars thus given. Several years 
ago I discovered that they were re- 
ferable to CapEt, the adjoining parish 
to Dorking (and in ancient times a 
part thereof) ; and, from investigation 


and ancient documents in my pos- 
session, I am enabled, I believe, to 
explain Aubrey’s account ; which, even 
when applied to Capel, is not un- 
mixed with fiction or romance. 

The facts seem to be these :—In the 
reign of Henry the Third, there lived 
in that part of Dorking (now forming 
Capel) one Maurice Niger, as he is 
termed in deeds of that time, but pro- 
bably called in English Black, who 
resided, it is presumed, at a mansion 
then probably the Blackhawes (or 
Blackhagh*) of Aubrey, but which 
then stood upon lands called Ewekene, 
now corrupted to Ewtons. This 
Maurice, it is presumed, built the 
church, and then assumed the name 
de Ewekene,t as he is so called in 
many deeds a little subsequent to 
those before mentioned; and by the 
name of Ewekene (or Ewekyn and 
Ewkyn) was so much of Dorking 
parish as became, by some arrange- 
ment, appropriated to the new church 
or chapel (Capella) called for about 
two centuries afterwards. The church 
thus erected was at least six miles 
from the parochial one at Dorking 
(at that time a very extensive parish), 
and therefore a very necessary accom- 
modation for the inhabitants of the 
southern part of that parish. Although 
the parish of Ewekene, and the.vill of 
Ewekene, are mentioned in deeds of 
the 14th and 15th centuries, in de- 
scribing lands in what is now the 
parish of Capel, at the end of the 
15th the name of Ewekene was dis- 
continued, and that of Capel generally 
adopted for this tract. The coppice 
called Blackhawes by Aubrey is near 
Capel churchyard ; and it is believed 
that some remains of building are 
there to be traced. Many years ago 
the spot was pointed out to me. 

To further identify the account 
given by Aubrey, as aforesaid, with 
Capel, it should be mentioned, that 
over against Capel church (that is, on 





* HAGA, a house—Sazon. In old 
charters it seems to be written hagh. 

+ About this period, Oakwood chapel, 
about three miles from Capel, was founded 
by John de la Hale, who was a contem- 

orary of Maurice Niger or Maurice de 
wekene. Hale House is at the foot of 
Oakwood hill. For an account of this 
chapel, see Manning and Bray’s Surrey. - 
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the opposite side of the road) is a 
small field, with a house or two on it, 
still called Bennet’s Castle (not Ben- 
ham), but why or wherefore I cannot 
explain. How the term castle came 
to be applied to what I conceive was 
in those days merely a respectable 
residence, I am unable to say (unless 
it were to such as were surrounded by 
moats) ; for I believe nothing according 
with our ideas of a castle ever existed 
there. I am inclined to think that 
Bennet’s should be Bonet’s, as one 
Robert Bonet was certainly living at 
the same time as Maurice de Ewekene, 
and was in all probability a neighbour. 
There is a farm in Capel still called 
Bonet’s. 

As to what is said by Aubrey about 
the Danes, he may have collected it 
from some source to which he attached 
credit, although it could not be literally 
true; at the same time, we may be 
certain that the tradition of the visi- 
tations of these savage invaders in 
these parts continued for many ages, 
especially when we consider the prox- 
imity of this place to Ockley, where 
they were so signally defeated in the 
ninth century. 

I presume that the ecclesiastical 
registers of the diocese do not go back 
far enough to show any record of the 
foundation of the’chapel or church at 
Capel as above stated, either with 
reference to the mother church at 
Dorking or otherwise. Capel is a 
perpetual curacy. 

This subject induces the recollection 
of its being now about twelve cen- 
turies since the conversion of the 
south Saxons (the then inhabitants 
of this tract) to Christianity, when I 
doubt not a church at Dorking was 
erected, or a previously existing one 
re-established.* Six centuries after 
that important event, the church at 
Capel was founded; and at about the 
like distance of time, another church 
has arisen midway between those of 
Dorking and Capel: of course, the 
new one on the Homewood is alluded 
to. Thus gradually (although slowly 
in this instance) is the sure word of 
prophecy fulfilling. 





* As Dorking undoubtedly was a Roman 
station in the later period of their empire, 
this presumption is not unfounded. 
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It may not be uninteresting to insert 
here what was said of Capel in 1649, 
upon a survey of the manor of Dorking 
(within which Capel lies) in that year. 


‘¢ The parish of Capel is more naturally 
prone and apt to produce wood than corn 
and grass; and in your fathers days was 
so ill cultivated, that, had not the inhabit- 
ants supplied their want of corn from the 
neighbouring markets, they might have 
eaten acorns instead of bread; but now, 
having lately learned the art of improving 
their land with lime and chalk, they are 
so far from needing corn from others, 
that, besides their own provision, they 
are able daily to supply the markets with 
a plentiful store of wheat, oats, and peas; 
and wood, which in that place was for- 
merly of small value, and little worth, 
will (if they proceed in the destruction 
thereof) in a few years become more 
scarce than corn was in former times.’’ 


Since this, much more has been 
done towards the destruction of the 
wood there, and yet much still re- 
mains. In fact, the lower or southern 
part of Capel (which adjoins Sussex) 
was within the immense forest of 
Anderida, called by the Saxons An- 
dredswald, which some ancient writers 
say was 120 miles, and others 150 
miles in length. Its breadth here was 
from Capel to the South Downs. 

Notwithstanding the unfavourable 
account of Capel, as given above (now 
nearly two centuries since), it is cer- 
tain that many ages before that period 
(when it was the southern part of 
Dorking) several landholders and sub- 
stantial yeomen resided there on their 
own estates; and from which they 
took their names, as appears by very 
old deeds. 

Yours, &c. J.P. 





Mr. URBAN, Cork, Feb. 18. 

IN your Minor Correspondence for 
Feb. p. 114, E. I. C. asks, “‘Can any 
of your correspondents inform me what 
is meant by outward confession? and 
where the places which Bedyll, the 
agent of Cromwell, wished to wall up 
in order to prevent outward confession 
for all comers, were situated in the 
monasteries ?”” 

Confessionals for the public, or out- 
ward confession, were and are always 
in the body of the church; but in the 
instances here referred to they were 
in arched recesses of the wall for 
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silence and secrecy. This is by no 
means usual, and scarcely any exist at 
this day. One, I believe, still does at 
Florence in the church of the Knights 
of St. John of Jerusalem, (‘‘ La 
Chiesa dei Cavalieri,’””) constructed in 
white marble; but I do not think that 
any vestiges of them are otherwise 
visible in England, or in the con- 
tinental monasteries. Outward con- 
fessions are contradistinguished from 
those of the inmates or friars them- 
selves, which were performed in the 
interior cloisters, while the other con- 
fessionals were accessible to all comers, 
and chiefly frequented, of course, to 
use Bedyll’s words, “ at certen tymes 
of the yere;”’ that is, at Easter, Christ- 
mas, and other festivals. Sometimes, 
on justifying grounds, confessions are 
heard in the sacristy, or even private 
apartments, as for invalids, &c. or 
where domestic chaplains form an 
authorised office of the household; but 
the canonical ordinance requires that, 
for public use, the confessionals should 
be in the open church, where they are 
to be seen placed against the wall, 
though occasionally separated by a 
balustrade from the nave, as observed 
by the Rev. Dr. Dibdin at Caén. 
(See Typographical Tour, vol. I. p. 
170, edit. 1829.) 

Bedyll’s object, we may well con- 
ceive, was to exclude altogether from 
public view those resorts of devotion, 
which could scarcely fail to excite in 

* many beholders deep and sensitive re- 
collections of past habits and duties, 
of disburdened conscience, or im- 
parted consolations, and thus revive a 
desire for the old form of worship. 
*‘Idque etiam adversus Romam pro- 
futurum, si veluti e conspectu tolleren- 
tur,’’ was doubtless his calculation in 
walling up these memorials of possibly 
still-regretted times and practices; as 
Tacitus represents his father-in-law 
contemplating the conquest of Ireland, 
after having achieved that of Britain, 
in order to remove from the latter the 
dangerous sight of her neighbour’s 
freedom. (Tacit. Agricola, cap. xxiv.) 

In the above-quoted passage of Dr. 
Dibdin a singular misapprehension, in 
direct connection with this subject, 
occurs. ‘‘ The Abbey of St. Stephen,” 
at Caén, he says, ‘‘ contains a good 
number of confessionals, and at one of 
these I saw for the first time ¢wo women 

5 
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kneeling in the act of confession to the 
same priest. ‘C’est un peu fort,’ 
observed our guide in an under voice, 
and with a humorous expression of 
countenance! Meanwhile Mr, Lewis, 
who was in an opposite direction in 
the cathedral, was exercising his pen- 
cil in the following delineation of a 
similar subject.” There are few, I 
believe, who have not seen con- 
fessionals at home or abroad; and to 
every one that has, 1 may appeal in 
proof of the complete separation of 
two persons kneeling to the same priest, 
(the italics are the reverend doctor’s,) 
and, consequently, of the perfect pro- 
priety of what so scandalized the sen- 
sitive divine ; for two penitents cannot 
be heard at the same time, or one hear 
what the other may say. The con- 
fessional is divided into three parts ; 
the priest seated in the middle opens 
a sliding aperture to hear one penitent, 
on the conclusion of whose confession, 
he turns to the other side and bends 
his ear through the opposite aperture, 
after closing the first, and thus hears 
all comers in succession, each wholly: 
independent of and secluded from the 
other. The ejaculation of the reverend 
doctor’s attendant, therefore, referred 
to the foreigner’s ridiculous misappre- 
hension of what daily passed under 
his own eye as of regular practice. 
Mr. Lewis’s little sketch, offered in 
illustration, only presents part of a con- 
fessional (for it is uniformly tripartite), 
with only one penitent. Indeed, two 
could not possibly find room on the 
same spot. 

Just previous to this misconception 
of the learned writer, in reference to 
the church itself, he says that one of 
the adjoining towers had been much 
injured ‘‘by the devastations of the 
Calvinists, who absolutely sapped the 
foundation of the tower with the hope 
of overwhelming the whole in ruin; 
but a part only of their malignant 
object was accomplished.” Such is 
the language of an Anglican divine on 
the conductof these lauded religionists; 
and this is not the only instance of 
their destroying zeal adduced by him. 
In fact, the rage of devastation at that 
period indiscriminately impelled all 
denominations of reformers, as, in the 
sudden revulsion of popular feeling 
from habitual veneration to excited 
abhorrence, must always be expected. 
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Not only old Leland, a contemporary, 
but Mr. Thomas Wright, no objection- 
able authority on such acircumstance, 
in his late publication, “‘ Three Chap- 
ters of Letters relating to the Sup- 
pression of Monasteries,” printed for 
the Camden Society, shew that Eng- 
land was not backward in these scenes 
of destruction. See in particular the 
ruin of the noble abbey of Lewes in 
Mr. Wright’s collection. 

Our sovereigns continued to main- 
tain their confessors as part of their 
official attendants until a late period, 
and the Lutheran princes still have 
them. It is singular that, amidst the 


aberrations of Catholic priests during 
the French Revolution, no revelation 
of a confessional secret is known to 
have occurred. 

Yours, &c. 


J. R. 


Mr. Ursan, 


DURING some late researches I 
have been making into the druidical 
vestiges in the kingdom, I have neces- 
sarily closely examined Cesar’s ac- 
count of his invasion of Britain, and I 
am now convinced that he never crossed 
the Thames at Coway Stakes,* nor 
marched to St. Alban’s. Perhaps the 
following remarks may lead to further 
research, and incline some of your 
able correspondents to investigate the 
subject. My opinion is, that Cesar, 
unaware of the difference, miscalled, 
or perchance mistook, the Medway, in 
lib. v. c. xviii., which runs into the 
Thames, for the Thames itself. 

After the conquest of the Britisht 





* Camden, Horsfield’s Hist. of Lewes. 

T ‘‘Ipse noctu progressus millia passuum 
circiter xii. hostium copias conspicatus est. 
Illi equitatu atque essedis ad flumen (the 
Stour) progressi, ex loco superiore nostros 
prohibere, et prelium committere coepe- 
runt. Repulsi ab equitatu, se in sylvas ab- 
diderunt, locum nacti egregié et naturd 
et opere munitum, quem domestici belli, ut 
videbatur, causi jam ante preeparaverant: 
nam crebris arboribus succisis omnes 
introitus erant preclusi .... At milites le- 
gionis vii. testudine facta, et aggere ad 
munitiones adjecto, locum  ceperunt, 
eosque ex sylvis expulerunt, paucis vul- 
neribus.”’—Lib. v. c. viii. For, had 
Cesar crossed the Thames, he would not 
then have totally omitted to mention his 
previous passage of the Medway, a river 
of much greater extent and magnitude 
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fortress at Chartham Downs,* Cesar 
marched by thegreat British trackway,t 
which led to the grand Druid altar, 
at present vulgarly called Kit’s Coty- 
house.{ It is now a well-ascertained 
fact, that long prior to the advent of 
the Romans the Britons had good 
roads intersecting the country from 
one Druid temple to another; these 
roads§ were not constructed straight, 
like those that superseded them some 
two centuries after, but, contrariwise, 
frequently diverged to the towns con- 
tiguous. 

The druidical erections on the banks 
of the Medway were as magnificent and 
imposing as any in the world; there 
might be found every appliance and 
ornament that their religion demanded 
to awe and alarm its superstitious 
votaries. Prominently, on the brow 
of the hill, stood the altar from whence 
the Arch-Druid, whilst offering to 
heaven the victim’s reeking heart, 
declared the decrees of fate. By 
the side of this cromiEecn stood a 
MEINIGWYR,|| at times used as a gor- 
sedd, to explain the law to the 
assembled thousands. At the foot of 
the hill, in the deep recesses of the 
SACRED GROVE, was reared the HOLY 
OF HOLIES,§ with the LusTRATING 
SPRINGS adjacent to a KISTVAEN. 

Arrived at the ford,** Cesar found 





than the Stour; for the Medway was not 
then confined within its present banks, 
but occupied the valley, rendering it one 
vast quagmire. 

* Douglas, Nenia Antiq. Vide account 
of the opening of the tumulus containing 
the remains of Q. Laberius Durus. 

+ Fosbroke, ii. 

t Thorpe, Custumale Rof. 68 ; et Cole- 
brook, Archael. ii. 

§ The Romans, when they could, used 
these roads; in Kent, however, they 
deviated from the ford and crossed the 
river at Rochester. 

|| ** About a coit’s cast from this monu- 
ment lieth another great stone, much part 
thereof in the ground, as fallen down 
where the same hath been affixed.” —Stow. 
‘¢ The demand of a few square feet for the 
growth of corn, in a country with millions 
of acres of waste land, would not permit 
its preservation.’’—Old England, p. 15. 

§ Thorpe, Cust. Rof. p. 68. 

** The night before the passage of this ford 
Cesar encamped at ‘‘ Debtling, where, a 
few years since, some entrenched embank- 
ments were eet 3 at u distance of 

3 
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the Britons in great force determined 
to dispute his passage, to render which 
more difficult, they had driven sharp 
stakes into the bed of the river.* Here 
Cesar was necessitated to fight a ter- 
rific battle, and at length his legions, 
wading through the water up to their 
necks, forced the ford. Adjacent was 
the townt where dwelt the Cenimagni, 
in whose territories were comprised 
the holy fanes just enumerated. An 
immediate consequence of the victory 
was, that this tribe yielded allegiance 
to the conqueror, and sent in their 
adhesion to his standard. 

Caswallon, the British leader, incon- 
sequence of the desertion of some of 
his allies, then retreated to his own 
town and fortress, (the remains of 





about two miles, in the direction of Bred- 
hurst; they formed nearly a square, with a 
double vallum on the north side.’”? Lam- 
prey’s Maidstone. 

* ‘+ Cesar, cognito consilio eorum, ad 
flumen Tamesin, in fines Cassivellauni, 
exercitum duxit ; quod flumen uno omnino 
loco pedibus, atque hoc egré, transiri 
potest. Edquum venisset, animum advertit 
ad alteram fluminis ripam magnas esse 
copias hostium instructas. Ripa autem 
erat acutis sudibus preefixis munita; ejus- 
demque generis sub aquf defixe sudes 
flumine tegebantur.’’—Lib. v. c. xiv. 
It does not appear that the stakes were 
shod with metal, or in fact anything else 
but ‘‘ sharp stakes,’”’ which in process of 
time, by the action of the current, would 
necessarily be swept away. 

+ ‘‘ Elesford, the ford of Eccles, an 
ancient village near Aylesford, called 
Aiglessa in Domesday Book. Tradition 
still speaks of its having been a strong 
and populous town, the cottages occupy- 
ing its site being chiefly built of stones 
from the foundation of its primitive 
houses.’”’—Allport’s Maidstone, p.17. A 
British town, although very populous, 
was little more than a wood with a num- 
ber of straggling villages in it, and sure 
rounded with a ditch and earthwork.— 
Cesar, lib. v. c. xvii. The houses were 
rather circular huts, half buried in the 
ground, formed of wattled poles driven 
into the earth around a circular hole, 
fastened together at top, and covered 
with sods, grass, or reeds to exclude the 
rain. Strabo says, ‘‘ The forests of the 
Britons are their cities ; for, when they 
have inclosed a very large circuit with 
felled trees, they build within it houses for 
themselves, and hovels for their cattle.” 

Cesar, 
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which still exist in the shape of an 
oval near Dartford,) in the centre of 
his tribe’s territories (the Cassii*), 
where he was followed by Cesar, and 
again defeated. For 

“< Treason, like an old and eating sore, 
Consumed the bones and sinews of his 

strength.” 


This British town was extremely large, 
as its boundaries may now be traced, 
extending intonoless than five parishes, 
Wilmington,t Dartford, Bexley, Sut- 
ton-at-Hone,} North Cray. 

Cesar then, c. xvii, says “ that 
from them (the Cenimagni) he had 
intelligence that he was not far from 
the capital of Caswallon, which was 
situated amidst woods and marshes, 
and whither great numbers of men and 
cattle were retired.”” This description 
precisely applies to this spot, which is 
guarded in its front by the marshes of 
the Darenth, and in the rear by those 
of the Cray. ‘‘Thither he marched 
with his legions, and, although the 
place appeared to be exceedingly strong 
both by nature and art, he resolved to 
attack it.” Now, within but a short 
distance of the road by which Cesar 
marched from Elesford (the capital 
town of the Cenimagni), which road 
is still in existence, and partly used to 
this day, stands a most conspicuous 
artificial circular mound, at present 
covered with trees and shrubs, and 
called Rue-hill Wood.§ This was un- 
doubtedly the position to which Cesar 
alludes as admirably defended both by 
nature and art, and certainly still ex- 
hibits a splendid specimen of early 
British military architecture and skill. 
Even Hasted,|| but a slight observer 
of these subjects, says, ‘‘ In the woods 
hereabouts there have been found 
quantities of bricks and other building 
materials,”” which he hints to have 
been “perhaps the remains of de- 
population, occasioned by the wars be- 





* Id. ibid. v. c. 21. Segonax, one of 
the four chiefs of Kent enumerated by 
Cesar, doubtless. governed the Segontiaci. 
By analogy, Caswallon ruled the Cassii. 

+ In a meadow at no great distance 
from Ruehill are several tumuli. 

} The British road runs by Cold 
Harbour Farm in this parish. 

§ On the southern side of Dartford 
Heath. 

|| Hasted, i, 234, 
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tween the houses of York and Lan- 
caster.” Had this hypothesis been at 
all founded in fact, tradition would 
most certainly have handed down some 
legendary tale of the annihilation of a 
town so recently as the wars of the 
Roses. But Hasted has himself, in the 
preceding page, utterly disproved his 
own supposition, by stating that the 
manor of Ruehill * or Rowhill “ was 
in the reign of King Edward I. in the 
possession of the family of Gyse,”’ and 
concludes the paragraph by giving its 
descent through the different lords to 
1778, when he published his History 
of Kent. That there are great quanti- 
ties of Roman “‘ bricks and other build- 
ing materials,” and nearly one hundred 
finely formed British excavations or 
pits scattered through these woods, I 
have the confirmatory assurance of S. 
Landale, Esq. a fellow labourer in the 
archeological vineyard, who has re- 
peatedly noticed them whilst there 
shooting, and who moreover informed 
me that I should find a mass of Roman 
brickwork in a cart lodge at Hook 
Green Farm (a building not a quarter 
of a mile from Rue Hill). It is there- 
fore most probable that a Roman man- 
sion was there erected some years after 
the conquest of Kent; since the city 
of the Cassii was not at once destroyed 
after the victories of Aulus Plautius, 
(A.D. 43,) but by degrees fell into 
decay after the divergence of the road 
from the sea coast into the better 





q Ruehill is evidently a corruption of 
the Celtic word Tyrru, which is from 


Twr, a heap, an accumulation. Thus its 
modern name, with the merest alteration, 
has descended to our time in utter defiance 
of the various languages imported by the 
different masters of the land, Romans, 
Saxons, Danes, and Normans. The name 
too is expressive of an accumulation of 
material, or formation of an artificial 
mound or earthwork. This mound, from 
its great altitude, was in the present 
century selected by Government and 
used as a position for the site of a tele- 
graph. Adjoining to this mound, but 
quite detached, is a smaller earthwork or 
fortilage, on the summit of which isa 
deep round excavation like a well, which, 
a labourer on the 18th of March last in- 
formed me, at the bottom extended for 
some distance and was strongly arched; 
it had then been but a few weeks before 
wattled round to prevent accidents, 
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formed and more direct Watling Street, 
aided by the establishment of the sta- 
tion of Noviomagus (Dartford), which 
by degrees attracted and absorbed the 
aborigines, and gradually caused the 
desertion and final total abandon- 
ment of the British city. 

However, after the fall of his fortress 
of Tyrru, Caswallon, like a_ skilfal 
strategist, changed his tactics, and in- 
cited the chiefs in Cesar’s rear to attack 
the camp on the sea coast.* Cesar 
was now compelled to retrace his steps, 
and, as in the year before, was in such 
haste to embark and return, that he 
crowded his men (nothing loth) into 
what ships he had and sailed away.t 

According to the best expositors 
upon Cesar’s Commentaries, he could 
not have been more than thirty-two 
days in Britain. From this we must 
deduct sixteen required for the repa- 
ration of the fleet after being damaged 
by the equinoctial tides, and to which 
Cesar had to return from Chartham 
Downs after fighting his first battle 
with the Britons. Thus, Cesar had 
only sixteen days left for his incur- 
sion, conquest, and return; hence it 
becomes almost a physical impossi- 
bility for Cesar to have marched so 
far as Coway Stakes, through, to him, 
an entirelyunknown, wild, inhospitable, 
and bitterly opposed country, where 
every minute and hour of the day he 
had to encounter the vexatious and 
irritating skirmishing of the 4000 
Essedarii,t (who never remained long 
enough to be beaten,) that Caswallon 
had purposely retained to harass his 
foes. Besides, he not only had to re- 
move day by day the materiel of his 
invading forces, but also to construct 





* Although the Segontiaci had made a 
peace with Cesar (lib. v. c. xxi.) yet 
Segonax joins (lib. v. c. xxii.) Cingetorix, 
Carmilius, and Taximagulus, inCaswallon’s 
confederacy to destroy the Roman in- 
vaders’ fleet. 

+ Tacitus, writing more than a century 
after Cesar, distinctly says, that even 
Cesar, the first who entered Britain with 
an army, although he struck terror into 
the islanders by a successful battle, could 
only maintain himself on the sea coast ;— 
that he was a discoverer rather than a 
conqueror. In fact, that he only saw a 
small portion of the island. 

t Lib, v. c. xix. 
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a camp,* which, although only an 
earthwork, yet was necessary to be 
done by his wearied legions during 
day-light, otherwise they would have 
been subjected to a night attack 
similar to that Q. Laberius Durust 
met his death endeavouring to repel. 

1 also think it most probable that 
the state of the Trinobantes was in the 
hundred of Hoo, because how other- 
wise could it have been possible for 
Cesar during his advance into the 
country to have received ambassadors, 
who had then to return and collect 
forty hostages, and procure from per- 
chance north, east, west, and south, 
sufficient corn for the sustenance of 
the Roman troops, if it had been 
situate at a greater distance, and across 
a mighty river like the Thames. Now 
it is quite clear that the extremely 
brief stay of Cesar utterly precluded 
him from delaying his march to wait 
for supplies. The road by which the 
supplies even reached Cesar is still 
in existence near Higham. 

Yours, &c. A, J. Dunxin. 





Mr. Urban, _ Bishopton Lodge. 

YOUR well-known care for the pre- 
servation of antiquities, assures me 
that you will admit the present com- 
munication, which J deem may be in- 
teresting to many as connected with 
the history of a man publicly known 
in the reign of King Charles the 
Second. 

In the possession of William Huges- 
sen Hugessen, esq. of Stodmarch 
Court in the county of Kent, and 
Ripon, in the county of York, is a 
curious silver tankard, presented by 
King Charles the Second to his ancestor 
the celebrated Sir Edmund Bury 
Godfrey, who was murdered in 1678. 
It records his having been knighted for 





* Sed eos fugientes longitts Cesar 
persequi vetuit, et qudd loci naturam ig- 
norabat, et quod magna parte diei con- 
sumpta, munitioni castrorum tempus re- 
linqui volebat. Lib. v. c. viii. 

+ Q. Laberius Durus was buried at 
Chartham Downs. Mr. Fagg in the 
eighteenth century opened the barrow, 
and was rewarded by finding many relics. 
(Douglas, Nenia Brit.) Eo die Q. La- 
berius Durus tribunus mil. interficitur : 
illi, pluribus submissis cohortibus, re- 
pellentur, 
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his public services during the Great 
Fire in 1666, having previously re- 
ceived this cup from the Privy Council 
for his exertions in counteracting the 
progress of the Plague in the preced- 
ing year. On the front are engraven 
the arms of the royal donor, and 
below those of Sir Edmund. On a 
compartment on the right is a rude 
representation of the great Fire, with 
this inscription : 
Vir revera Reipublice Natus, 

Cum urbem Im/’anis vastabat Ignis, 
Dei Providentia et virtute sud 
Flam’arum medio, Tutus et Illustris. 
Deinde cogente Rege 
[Rude Illustration of the Fire.] 

(At merito) emicuit Eques Auratus 
E. B. G. 75 1666. 

Cetera Loquentur Pauperes et Trivia. 

On the left compartment is a repre- 
sentation of the Plague of London in 
1666, with the following Latin inscrip- 
tion: 

Ex Dono E. B. G. Militis, 
Irenarche Seduli, Integerimi ; 
Quem 
Post egregiam in fuganda peste preestitam 
operam 
Carolus secundus semper Augustus 
Assensu Procerum a secretis Concilijs 
In Perpetuam tante Pietatis Memoriam 
Argenteo donavit Oenophoro, et vere 
Regio, 

Hoc Amphore modo insignito. 
[The Plague.] 

Gratia Dei et Regis Caroli secundi 
Pestis alijs, sibi salus. 

E. B. G. 1665. 

The weight of this curious relic is 
2lbs. 6oz. the height six inches. 

It may not be amiss to state the 
way in which it came into the Hu- 
gessen family, who have for several 
centuries resided in the county of 
Kent. James Hugessen, a native of 
Dunkirk, the founder of the family, 
was born in 1557, and died at Lin- 
stead Lodge March 24th 1637 ; James, 
his son, was High Sheriff of the 
county 17 Ch. I. as was also his son 
Sir William Hugessen, Knt. who died 
1675: from this Sir William descended 
John Hugessen, esq. of Stockbury and 
Stodmarch, who married Amye, dau. 
and heiress of William Courthorpe, 
esq. of Stodmarch Court, by Amye his 
wife, dau. and heiress of Peter God- 
frey, esq. of Hodiford, who was brother 
and heir to Sir Edmund, son of 
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Thomas Godfrey, esq. of Hodiford, 
who was second son of Thomas God- 
frey, esq. of Lydd. This John Hu- 
gessen had issue two sons and one 
daughter, of whom William, the eldest, 
died s.p. 1801. John, the second son, 
died unmarried, and Elizabeth married 
at Canterbury Feb. 8th 1761, Robert 
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Spratt of Stodmarch, esq. by whom 
she had issue William Hugessen 
Spratt, esq. who assumed the name 
and arms of Hugessen by sign manual, 
and is now the representative of the 
family and possessions of the Hugessen 
and Godfrey estates. 
W. D. B. 





EFFIGY OF A COURTENAY AT HACCOMBE, CO. DEVON. 
(With a Plate.) 


THE elegant effigy represented in 
the annexed plate is in the private 
chapel of the Courtenays at Hac- 
combe in Devonshire.* It is of 
alabaster, scarcely more than two feet 
long, and rests on a small table mo- 
nument. It is evidently of the four- 
teenth century, and the representation 
of a youth who had not assumed arms, 
a change in the life of a young noble- 
man which generally took place about 
the age of fifteen.t He wears the 
attire of peace, and, in respect to cos- 
tume, assimilates with the youthful 
effigies of William of Windsor, son of 
King Edward the Third, in West- 
minster Abbey, and of William of 
Hatfield, another son of that monarch, 
in York cathedral. 

The head of the Courtenay family, 
during the whole of the long reign of 
Edward III. was Hugh second Earl 
of Devon. He died in the last year 
of that king, and was buried in Exeter 
cathedral, having married Margaret 
Bohun, daughter of Humphrey Earl 
of Hereford and Essex, and grand- 
daughter of King Edward the First. 
By this lady he had a family, the 
number of which even exceeded that 
of their royal cousins, the flourishing 
progeny of King Edward and Queen 
Philippa. The Earl of Devon had 
eight sons and nine daughters. The 
latter were mostly suitably married. 
The former were as follow : 


1. Hugh Courtenay le Fitz, who was 





* The drawing and etching were both 
made by Mr. Robert Stothard, who was 
told that it represented one who would, 
had he lived, have become Earl of Devon. 
It had escaped the notice of the Messrs. 
Lysons. 

_ T See the major part of the depositions 
in the Scrope and Grosvenor Contro- 
versy. 


one of the founders of the Order of the 
Garter, but died in 1348 or 1349, and 
was buried at Ford Abbey in Dorsetshire ;¢ 
leaving one son, Hugh, who was summoned 
to Parliament in 1370; but also died be- 
fore his grandfather, Feb. 20, 1374. 

2. Thomas, Knight of the Shire for 
Devon, who also died before his father. 

3. Edward, whose son Edward suc- 
ceeded his grandfather as third Earl in 
1377. 

4. William, Archbishop of Canterbury. 

5. John, Knight of the Shire for Devon 
2 Rich. IT. 

6. Philip, of Powderham, ancestor of 
the present Earl of Devon. 

7. Sir Peter Courtenay, K.G. buried in 
Exeter Cathedral. 

8. Humphrey. 


To none of these sons can our effigy 
belong, unless it be to the last, of 
whom we have nothing but the name. 
The others all attained to man’s 
estate. It may, however, represent, 
if not a brother, a youthful son of one 
of them, or even of one of their sisters. 
Should the means of more precise in- 
formation be in the power of any of 
our readers, we shall be thankful to 
receive it. 

Mr. Ursan, Lichfield, March 18. 

A RESIDENCE of someyears in this 
cathedral city, hallowed by proud as- 
sociations from Saxon times even to 
our own day, having led me to collect 
materials for ‘‘ THE LIFE OF SAINT 
CHAD, THE FIRST BISHOP OF LICH- 
FIELD ; together with some notice of 
his contemporaries and times, and an 








t See a memoir of him in Beltz’s Me- 
morials of the Order of the Garter, p. 31. 
Dugdale and most other writers have 
erroneously supposed that his father the 
Earl was the K.G. Dugdale has also 
attributed to a single person various fatts 
belonging to the two Hughs, the Earl’s 
son and grandson, 
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account of the religion anciently pro- 
fessed by the British and Irish; in 
whose form of doctrine Saint Chad 
was educated ;” I felt, in progress of 
the collection, unavoidably obliged to 


dwell on the different bearings of the: 


controversy about the due time for cele~ 
brating Easter, which so amazingly 
disturbed the churches in Britain 
during the seventh century, and in 
the decision of which Saint Chad’s 
eldest brother bore such prominent 
office. 

In defence of my remarks on this 
subject, I hold it unnecessary to cite 
illustrious examples; since it can 
scarcely be doubted by those who, 
perceiving the civilising influence of 
Christianity in all nations, have paid 
but even moderate attention to its 
rise and establishment in our own 

lorious island, that the modern 
nglish layman is as much indebted 
for the peace of his station in society 
to the fruits of Saxon missions, as the 
churchman is for his; and that, in 
consequent gratitude, collecting ade- 
quate materials for the life of almost 
any eminent Saxon who lived in Saint 
Chad’s day, it must be impossible to 
avoid the examination of a subject 
which has since then been so exten- 
sively debated as the Saxon contro- 
versy about Easter. 

In thus alluding to this celebrated 
controversy, however, my object is 
merely to acknowledge, or explain, 
that the study of its history naturally 
led to a more extended view of our 
moveable feasts; from which view re- 
sulted, amongst others, the present 
remarks on THE RULES FOR FINDING 
EASTER. 

Now, with regard to these rules, 
THE METONIC CYCLE, being peculiarly 
distinguished as a cycle of golden num- 
bers for popular caiculation of lunar 
periods, is, for very obvious reasons, 
of eminent service in determining the 
moveable feasts of the church. And, 
although astronomers have unavoidably 
pointed out certain discrepancies, 
which, as in the present year, must 
occur between strictly astronomical 
and merely general rules, for finding 
the date of the full moon next after 
the vernal equinox, and consequent 
day of Easter, it must, on due consi- 
deration, be obvious, that other than 
general rules cannot be adopted for 
determining EASTER DAY, on which the 
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rest of the moveable feasts depend. 
But, at the same time, it must be al- 
lowed that these general rules ought 
to be as correct as the nature of the 
case will admit of. 

It has just been noted that the 
present year furnishes an instance of 
discrepancy between astronomical and 
general calculation for finding the date 
of the full moon which happens upon, 
or next after, the twenty-first day of 
March. That is, the general rule 
adopted in the Book of Common 
Prayer points to the second of April 
as the date of the Paschal full moon 
for the year 1844, whereas the exact 
date is shown by astronomical cal- 
culation to be the third day of this 
month. And although the following 
Sunday, as Easter-day, is not affected 
in this particular instance, yet modern 
instances have occurred in which the 
feast of Easter, as determined by the 
received general rules, has been affected 
by an error of a week. 

Thus, to quote such high authority 
as that of a truly learned bishop,* 
*‘ By exact computation the first of 
April, 1798, should have been Easter 
Sunday, whereas, by the calendar 
prescribed, it was not celebrated till 
the Sunday after. Also, the twenty- 
ninth of March, 1818, should have 
been Easter Sunday, instead of the 
twenty-second of March [the Sunday 
before], as found by the prescribed 
mode of calculation.” 

Other instances of this kind might 
be given. But they are trifles when 
compared with the many and extensive 
errors that may occur at some future 
period; so that, without prophecying 
a revival of the Whitby controversy, 
it can scarely be thought unfair to 
point out why and where our “RULES 
FOR THE MOVEABLE FEASTS”’ are not 
correct. 

In the age of Pope Gregory the 
Thirteenth, when the Gregorian style 
was first adopted, the length of the 
solar year was estimated at 365 days, 
5 hours, 49 minutes, and 16 seconds; 
this estimate having been founded on 
the observations of Copernicus and 
others, the then highest authorities ; 
and, consequently, by counting ninety- 
seven leap years instead of a hundred 





* See Bishop Brinkley’s Elements of 
Astronomy, Section 333, 
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in four centuries, this being really the 
essence of the Gregorian style, it was 
computed that the solar measure of 
time thus gained, but gained very 
slowly, on the civil measure. 

Now modern calculation has shown 
that the reverse of this is the fact, and 
this to such extent that, instead of 
losing on the true measure of time, 
the Gregorian style gains rather more 
than a day in four thousand years. 
Besides which, the estimate of the 
Metonic Cycle differs from that adopted 
by the reformers of the calendar, and 
thus considerable error may occur in 
process of time in the received RULES 
FOR FINDING EASTER. 

The data used in constructing the fol- 
lowing table are these : 

A METONIC cycLE is estimated at 
6,939.68865 days ; 

NINETEEN SOLAR YEARS at the 
same whole number of days, and such 
decimal fraction as makes the measure 
of A SOLAR CENTURY, amount to 
36,524.224 days; 

And, in estimating clvIL TIME, one 
day is omitted from the amount shown 
by the Gregorian style, in a lapse of 


four thousand years, whereby the civil 
measure of time very nearly approxi- 
mates the solar measure. 

These exact data are adopted for 
facility of calculation, as well as 
because they so very nearly approxi- 
mate the most accurate estimates of 


time. Thus, the solar year, in the 
present account being 365 days, 5 
hours, 48 minutes, and 49.536 seconds, 
differs less than a quarter of a second 
from the most approved estimate. 
And nearly the same may be said of 
the number adopted as the measure of 
the MetonicCycle. While the facility 
of the calculation, to omit notice of 
the known utility of decimals, is this : 
Popularly speaking, the Metonic 
Cycles anticipate solar time uniformly, 
and therefore their advance or gain on 
solar time is a plain question of plain 
arithmetic, while the differences be- 
tween the length of solar and civil 
centuries is, perhaps, as easy a calcu- 
lation. And from these the advance 
or gain of the Metonic Cycle on civil 
time must accurately result, because 
this advance is invariably its advance 
on solar time, plus or minus, as the 
case may be, the difference between 

the solar and civil measures, 
Yours, &c, J, Re 
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A Table to show the anticipation of the 
Metonic Cycle on civil centuries. 
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B.C. B.C, 
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Market Bosworth, 
Feb. 10. 


AT p. 155, vol. I. of the Life of Sir 
Walter Scott, by Mr. Lockhart, in 
one of the five very interesting journals 
kept by the poet on his “lighthouse 
tour,” as he calls it, mention is made 
of the superstitions of the Zetlanders. 
*‘ Witches, fairies, &c.”” he observes, 
“are as numerous as ever they were 
in Teviotdale.”” ‘* The latter,” he 
continues, “‘ are called ¢rows, probably 
from the Norwegian dwdrg (or dwarf), 
the d being readily converted into ¢. 
The dwarfs are the prime agents in 
the machinery of Norwegian super- 
stition. The frows do not diffcr from 
the fairies of the Lowlands, or sighean 
of the Highlanders. They steal 
children, dwell within the interior of 
green hills, and often carry mortals 
into their recesses. Some, yet alive, 
pretend to have been carried off in 
this way, and obtain credit for the 
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marvels they tell of the subterranean 
habitations of the ¢rows. Sometimes, 
when a person becomes melancholy 
and low-spirited, the ¢rows are sup- 
posed to have stolen the real being and 
left a moving phantom to represent 
him. Sometimes they are said to 
steal only the heart, like Lancashire 
witches.” 

Local superstitions are never mat- 
ters of indifference to the poet or the 
philosopher, to the antiquary or his- 
torian, for they are at once elements 
and symbols of national character. 
No wonder, therefore, that they never 
escaped the attention of one who so 
pre-eminently united each of those 
characters.in his own person. But 
my only object in citing the above 
passage is to venture another ety- 
mology for the word trow. 

I need scarcely observe that it is 
evidently too far removed from dwirg 
or dodrg, for that to be the legitimate 
derivation. The fact is that the com- 
mon word for demons and witches in 
the northern languages is the very ex- 
pression from which the Zetlanders 
have obtained their ¢rows. Troll is 
the Swedish name for these imaginary 
beings, and ¢rolla, the verb, is ‘‘ to use 
witchcraft.” Troll-packa is the Mac- 
bethian witch or sorceress, and trolldom 
the arts which she uses. The Lap- 
landers have the same term. Trullet 
is with them to bewitch, and their 
enchanter or sorcerer is ¢rulles almats, 
a man of witchery, which the Danes 
call a ¢trold-karl.* Trold, indeed, 
signifies with them any frightful or 
portentous being. But with the Ice- 
landers the troll is the very giant or 
ogre who carries off men and children, 
and, for all we know, makes broth of 
them for their refectories within the 
green hills, or devours them, "Eyxara 
T€, odpxas Te, kal doTea pveddevTa. 





* In the Swedish translation of the 
Heims Kringla, by Peringskiold, the word 
trilkarl and compounds of the word troll 
are uscd toexpress the sorcerer or magician 
and his arts. The corresponding term in 
the Icelandic for the former is Knigai- 
mann andSeid-madur, (*‘troldmand,” Dan.) 
The Icelanders call the arts of sorcery 
fidlkyngi. I have just observed in an 


advertisement that the Sagas, called the 
Heims-kringla, have beentranslated by Mr. 
Laing, the intelligent traveller in Sweden, 
and will 7 published next week. 


Our word droll and the French 
word dréle are both, no doubt, from 
this source. Ménage derives the latter 
from drauculus, the diminutive of 
draucus : ‘‘ Ou plutét,” he continues, 
“‘de tropulus, dans la signification 
d’un homme, qui fait le beau, qui se 
pique d’étre élégant en la personne,” 
&c. In the close, however, he men- 
tions that M. de Caseneuve actually 
ascribed to it the very etymology which 
I have already affixed. 


Yours, &c. ArtuuR B. Evans. 

Mr. Urban, 

I SEND you two extracts from the 
Daily Advertizer of Oct. 26, 1748, 
which you may deem sufficiently curi- 
ous to be noticed. Yours, J.A.R. 


‘ Perriwigs made in a Method quite 
new, and contriv’d to keep so close to the 
Head, that no Wind can move them, and 
yet may be eas’d or loosen’d at pleasure ; 
the Caul by this contrivance never shrinks, 
and those who like to keep their heads 
warm, it is done by this method effectually 
by Joun Piestiey, at y° farthest house 
in Fountain Court, Cheapside. 

“‘ Note.—Strong cut Wigs for riding 
(of any colour) that will stand the 
weather, with foretops that will neither 
fall nor separate.’’ . . ‘I likewise make, 
in the best manner, Ladies riding Wigs 
and dressing Curls; to be disposed of 
either by myself, or by my Spouse, who 
cuts Ladies hair very genteely, and has a 
liquid that strengthens y¢ Curls and gives 
a fine gloss to the hair, without the least 
injury.’’ 

*“*To be Sold by Auction, by Mess'. 
Cock and Langford, in y* Great Piazza, 
Covent Garden, this and y* following 
evening, ‘The curious and entire Li- 
braries of y® ingenious Architect, Sir 
CHRISTOPHER WREN, Knr. and Curis- 
TOPHER WREN, Esa. his son, late of 
Hampton Court; both deceased. Con- 
sisting of great variety of Books of Arché- 
tecture, Antiquities, Histories, &c. in 
Greek, Latin, French, and English ; 
together with some few lots of Prints. 
The said books may be viewed at Mr. 
Cock’s in y® great Piazza aforesaid, till y° 
time of sale, which will begin each even- 
ing at 5 o’clock precisely. Catalogues of 
which may be had gratis at y® place of sale 
aforesaid. 

‘* Note.—The Curious collection of 
Coins and Medals, Bronzes, Marble, and 
other Antiquities, will shortly be exhibited 
to Publick Sale, timely notice of which 
will be given in this Paper.” 
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The Correspondence of Robert Bowes, 
of Aske, Esquire, the Ambassador of 
Queen Elizabeth in the Court of 
Scotland. Published by the Surtees 
Society. 8vo. pp, 588. 

THE editor of the present volume 
has bestowed extremely little pains 
upon his work. The Introduction is 
a very poor one, and is in several 
respects inaccurate. One half of the 
volume was printed before the writer of 
the letters contained in it was iden- 
tified, and, following in the footsteps 
of some previous mistaken authors, 
the editor, despite many warnings 
which occurred in the progress of his 
work, went on through at least two 
hundred pages, attributing the letters 
to a wrong person. Again, the work 
is derived from two sources, one, the 
MS. collections in the British Museum, 
principally the Scottish Correspondence 
in the Cotton MSS. entitled Caligula ; 
the other, a MS. book in which the 
writer, Robert Bowes, is said to have 
entered his letters. The letters de- 
rived from the first source, which fill 
about half the volume, are all printed 
in the orthography of the period, but 
the great majority of those from the 
Bowes Letter-book are in modern or- 
thography. This important difference 
is unnoticed and unexplained by the 
editor. If the Bowes’ book is indeed 
a contemporaneous MS. there cannot 
be any such variation in the ortho- 
graphy of different parts of it as is 
presented in the printed book. If that 
variation does not exist in the original, 
why should it have been introduced 
into the printed book? or why, in the 
same volume, should the Cotton MSS. 
be printed according to one system of 
orthography, and the Bowes MS. 
partly in the same and partly in 
another. Such patchwork editing in- 
troduces doubts and difficulties which, 
if not avoided by the editor, should 
certainly have been cleared away by 
notes and explanations. But there are 
no notes, no explanations. Through 
588 closely printed and most unin- 
viting pages the patient reader is left 
to thread his way without the least 

Gent. Mag, Vou, XXI. 


assistance from the editor. Difficulties, 
historical, philological, critical, meet 
him at every turn, but he must clear 
them up as he best can, or must leave 
them uncleared. The editor never 
helps him. This is very unsatis- 
factory. It lowers the historical value 
of the book, it is unjust to the Society, 
which pays the expenses of printing 
and editing, and it gives rise to many 
suspicions under which the editor is 
sure to suffer. The occurrence, for 
instance, of doubtful words is certain, 
if the words. remain unnoticed by the 
editor, to create doubts as to his 
accuracy. Many such occur in the 
present volume. We have no means 
of referring to the originals, but if we 
were to do so we heinously suspect 
that “his own house at Abirdone,”’ (p. 
84,) would be found to be “‘ his own 
house at Abirdore ;” that ‘her plea- 
sure is that you should be willed to 
Solde the way of perswasion,” (p. 111,) 
would read “ her pleasure is that you 
should be willed to holde the way of 
perswasion ;”’ that “‘ I thing ita matter 
more easy than profitable,” (p. 226) ; 
**such articles as shall please her 
Majesty’s address to be ministered to 
him,” (p. 250); “ semynaniste,” (p. 
391) ; ‘* By thought he saw, he said,” 
(p. 426); and many other passages, 
would not be found to be accurately 
printed. Ifthey are, the editor should 
have told us so, and have pointed out 
the obvious inaccuracy of his MSS. 
When we next meet the editor we 
hope we shall be able to speak of his 
labours in better terms ; on the present 
occasion we have little to thank him 
for ; and now let us turn to the book 
itself. 

The letters range from 1577 to 1583, 
during which time the writer of most 
of them, Robert Bowes, a younger son 
of a well-known family in the North, 
was employed by Queen Elizabeth’s 
government as manager and agent of 
the English party in Scotland. His 
correspondence is full for the years 
1580, 1582, and 1583, and contains a 
blunt account of the course of events 
from the arrival of wane Stewart in 
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Scotland out of France to the King’s 
emancipation from the thraldom of 
the Gowry conspirators. At the 
opening of the period embraced by 
these letters James was a boy eleven 
years of age, and the Earl of Morton 
was Regent of the kingdom. Upon 
the arrival of Esmé Stewart the King, 
attracted by his graceful manners and 
the polish of an education in France, 
instantly became attached to him with 
the foolish fondness which at all times 
formed part of his character. The 
Lord d’Aubigné, as Esmé Stewart was 
termed, became his continual asso- 
ciate, his principal confidant, and the 
nucleus of a French party, distin- 
guished by opposition to the Earl of 
Morton and to England. Honours in 
profusion were quickly heaped upon 
this first and best of James’s favourites, 
and the present volume contains a 
narrative, in letters written at the time, 
of the way in which he rose in spite of 
all the opposition of Kirk and Regent, 
by strides rather than by steps, to the 
summit of power in Scotland. The 
ministers of the Kirk kept such strict 
watch upon him and his agents “as 
they cannot,” writes Bowes (p. 17), 
“open their pack in any corner, but 
their wares will be seen and published 
in pulpit.” The excesses of the 
Scottish pulpit, the personal abuse of 
D’Aubigné and the papists, and the 
way in which John Dury and his co- 
adjutors sought to control king and 
people, state as well as church, are, 
indeed, strikingly exemplified in these 
pages. If the editor had added an 
index, it would have been easy for 
historical inquirers to refer to them ; 
as he has not done so, we beg to indi- 
cate that there are passages relating 
to the conduct of the clergy at pp. 
136, 140, 150, 159, 183, 344, 375, 
398, 442, 536. 

But no opposition availed to keep 
down the aspiring D’Aubigné, who 
was soon created Earl (p. 15) and 
afterwards Duke of Lennox and Lord 
High Chamberlain. Bowes, who 
watched his growing greatness with a 
jealous eye, and did all he could to 
throw impediments in his way, was 
fain to hope that “his weak cask 
might haply burst at length, with the 
abundance of this strong liquor so fast 
poured into him” (p. 85); but still 
the favourite increased in power, 


helped on by his unscrupulous assist- 
ant and sharer in the royal favour, 
Captain James Stewart, afterwards 
Earl of Arran, and by the strong anti- 
English feeling which not even Bowes’s 
cunning, aided by Elizabeth’s bribes, 
and all the fiery eloquence of the Kirk, 
could keep down. In order to attain 
to the full height of power, and to its 
exercise without a rival, the favourites 
were at length urged on to the accu- 
sation and judicial murder of their un- 
popular adversary the Earl of Morton. 
Bowes’s letters furnish a valuable ac- 
count of the commencement of this 
iniquitous proceeding, but not of its 
conclusion. Stewart’s violence before 
the council, when ‘‘ with the privity 
and especial commandment of the 
King,” and in his majesty’s presence, 
he brought his accusation against 
Morton, and his conduct afterwards 
to Mr. John Cragge, who, “in his 
sermon on the Sunday following,” in- 
veighed greatly against false accusa- 
tions (p. 159), are characteristic of 
the rudeness of the men and of the 
time. The feeling against England 
ran so high at that time in Scotland, 
that ‘‘ it was thought as dangerous to 
confer with an Englishman as to rub 
on the infected with the plague.” (p. 
160.) 

But the wheel soon turned. A 
hiatus of a little more than twelve 
months occurs in the Correspondence 
at p. 176, and when it is resumed we 
find the scene altogether changed. 
The brief reign of the comparatively 
amiable Lennox was at an end, and 
the young king, then at the age of 
sixteen, had been forcibly seized by 
Gowry andthe English party (pp. 178, 
179). The possession of the person 
of the sovereign carried with it the 
royal authority, and the unhappy boy 
was compelled, upon the dictation of 
his new masters, to order the banish- 
ment of those who had been of late 
his cherished friends. The stratagems 
by which Lennox contrived to delay 
his departure from Scotland for many 
months, in the vain hope that some 
attempt would be made on his behalf 
by his friends, are related in these 
pages from time to time as they oc- 
curred, in a way which renders them 
extremely valuable for historical pur- 
poses. Jn the end Elizabeth lent 
spurs of gold to this flying enemy. He 
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was allowed to pass through England, 
and was landed in France, where dis- 
appointed ambition and the frowns 
which those in authority bestowed on 
his unsuccessful endeavours in their 
behalf (p. 468), soon hurried him into 
the grave. The volume before us is 
full of incidents connected with this 
interesting personage. That he had 
many faults, and was mixed up with 
some glaring crimes, is unquestionable. 
But his faults and the crimes in which 
he participated brought upon him a 
punishment which was greater than 
he could bear. Worn out by the 
storms of state, the want of gratitude 
in his friends, and, as he perhaps 
thought, the faithlessness of the King, 
his gentle spirit sank under the sudden 
reverse of his brilliant fortune. That 
James was not altogether faithless to 
him is clear, from many passages in 
this volume (pp. 182, 186, 305), and 
from the result. 

The next twelve months is a period 
of great importance in the life of 
James. During all that time he was 
in the hands of the Gowry party, and 
was occasionally treated by them with 
considerable harshness. At first he 
exhibited many tokens of alarm at 
their conduct towards him, “ let fall 
some tears, and also showed great fear 
to be hardly dealt withall” (p. 202) ; 
his timid nature was soon overborne by 
such harsh speeches as that of the 
Master of Glamis. ‘‘ Let him weep,” 
said that hard man; “better children 
weep than bearded men.” Awed into 
submission, the youthful monarch 
became a profound dissembler, and 
for nearly twelve months this boy of 
sixteen contrived to seal up the eyes 
of all around him, not even excepting 
Mr. Bowes. During this period the 
volume before us is the very best his- 
torical authority for the actual con- 
duct of James. Bowes was frequently 
with him, and reports, no doubt faith- 
fully, his conversations and opinions, 
which amounted not merely to an ac- 
quiescence, but an approval of the 
then state of things. At length, upon 
& summer excursion, he suddenly 
called around him the heads of the 
Lennox party, declared that he would 
not be led ‘* by any three earls or other 
number of persons,” but would be 
known to be ‘‘an universal king, in- 
different to them all,” and thus, in an 


instant, accomplished another great 
revolution in the government (p. 479). 
The present volume shews that this 
step was preceded by that not unusual 
precursor of political convulsions, a 
general feeling of insecurity and an- 
ticipation of some approaching change 
(pp. 450, 452, 454, 464,466). Bowes 
even spoke to the King upon the sub- 
ject, who gave him “all the satisfac- 
tion that in words may be found ; so,” 
remarks the ambassador, “as all 
things presently remain in good quiet- 
ness.” The history of this transaction, 
memorable in the history of Scotland, 
and most important in the considera- 
tion of the personal character of James, 
is fully illustrated in the present 
volume. Bowes was completely out- 
witted, and James gained his end, 
ruining the ‘party who had kept him 
in thraldom, and recalling to his coun- 
cils the friends of Lennox and his old 
associate Arran. Had Lennox lived 
but a few weeks longer, he might have 
returned to Scotland in triumph. 
Astonished at this sudden convul- 
sion, the English government sent the 
veteran Walsingham into Scotland to 
endeavour to regain their lost influ- 
ence. His many infirmities detained 
him on the road far longer than Bowes 
desired, and at his coming he found 
that little could be done with James 
himself. He laid schemes, however, 
for another coup d’etat, in the midst 
of the preparations for which Bowes 
was recalled, and the volume closes. 
It is, beyond doubt, a valuable ad- 
dition to our historical materials, and, 
as such, a publication creditable to 
the Society. It should have had an 
Index, without which few readers will 
be able to turn it to much advantage. 
Besides the direct historical matter 
to which we have alluded, the book 
contains many incidental allusions to 
subjects of interest. Amongst them 
we may notice that it contains a men- 
tion (not the latest we have, for it is 
said to have been seen by Charles II.) 
of the coffer or silver-gilt casket which 
contained the letters between Mary 
Queen of Scots and Bothwell, then in 
the hands of the Earl of Gowry °(pp. 
236, 240, 253) ; a notice of a present 
of “‘ fower casts of Scottish fawcons” 
(p- 2); the breaking out of a “new 
disease” at Edinburgh in the summer 
of 1580 similar to that we now term 
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influenza (pp. 84, 90, 91, 100). It 
affected three or four thousand people 
in Edinburgh at onetime. At p. 169, 
we have a mention of certain caricature 
pasquinades set up in Edinburgh ; one 
of an ox warning the Earl of Argyll to 
haste his return unto his country; the 
other of a pard advising Lennox to 
seek another country, seeing that the 
realm hath no seat for him. There 
are many personal traits of James, 
and allusions to the practice of torture, 
(pp. 276, 435, 467, 539,) and other 
peculiarities of the age and country. 





The Antiquities of King’s Lynn, Nor- 
folk. By William Taylor, author of 
** Annals of St. Mary Overy.” Royal 
8vo. 30 Plates. 

WE are very happy to notice this 
fresh evidence of the antiquarian taste 
and zeal of Mr. William Taylor, who 
many years ago made himself known 
as an artist by his illustrations of the 
church of St. Mary Overy, in South- 
wark, before either the restoration of 
its Lady Chapel had added to its fame, 
or the destruction of its Nave had 
affixed upon its parishioners an eternal 
disgrace. Mr. Taylor is now resident 
at Lynn, one of those scenes of early 
prosperity in commerce which still 
retain many interesting memorials of 
the past, not yet crumbled away under 
the hand of time, nor obliterated by 
the more summary processes of a self- 
styled improvement. Lynn is espe- 
cially famous for its magnificent se- 
pulchral brasses of some of its ancient 
merchants, and for its civic cup, said 
to have been the gift of King John. 
The former are on too large a scale for 
the size of Mr. Taylor’s book. Indeed, 
they are already sufficiently repre- 
sented in the works of Gough and 
Cotman; besides which, we may 
mention that ‘‘ the peacock feast,’’ 
and the rural or romantic subjects, 
which occur as borders or friezes in 
the brass of Robert Braunche, have 
been engraved in a large folio size by 
Mr. Robert Stothard. The cup has 
been recently well represented in Mr. 
Shaw’s “Ancient Furniture,” &c. Mr. 
Taylor gives a clever etching of it on a 
smaller scale. He has also presented 
us with the brass of Walter Cony, 
(ob. 1479), whose handsome timber 
house, destroyed in 1816, was ex- 
hibited to our readers in our Magazine 


for March 1843, and of which Mr. 
Taylor has published another view, 
and also a plate of details. His other 
subjects are furnished chiefly by the 
church of St. Margaret, the chapel of 
St. Nicholas, the church of All Saints 
at South Lynn, and the chapel of Our 
Lady on the Mount. The various 
features of these edifices, and some 
other ancient buildings in the town, 
form together a very interesting col- 
lection. 

Of the letter-press we need not say 
much, as we presume it is chiefly 
derived from Mackerell’s History of 
the Town, together with extracts from 
the ecclesiastical and other records, 
which seem to have been largely pre- 
served. The latter have not always 
been transcribed with the care that 
we should approve, and therefore 
require some caution and some ex- 
perience in the reader—as, for in- 
stance, the omission of the contraction 
er or or, owing to which we have 


corpaxes for corporaxes in p. 120, @ 


supaltare for superaltare in p. 122, and 
manly for manerly in p. 196. For the 
same reason we are obliged to regard 
with some suspicion of a misreading a 
passage in p. 118, relating that in 
1438 there was some uneasiness 
among the parishioners of the town 
‘upon account of one Hoste remaining 
in the south wall of the cross aisle of 
St. Margaret’s church, for a long time 
hid with stones,” which is understood 
to refer to a consecrated wafer acci- 
dentally concealed. 

Respecting the chapel of Our Lady 
on the Mount (a structure very sin- 
gular in its design, being octangular 
in its outward form, with an interior 
and a clerestory in the form of a 
cross), we will state our opinion that 
it did not exist before a resolution 
passed the town council on the 29th 
of Sept. 1482: ‘‘ that Robert Currance 
shall have licence to bilde a chapell 
upon the mount called the Lady hylle, 
with seche grounde as shall be leful.” 
Is not the mention of the ground suffi- 
cient proof that the upper chapel was 
not then built upon the lower, as sug- 
gested in p. 113? The form of the 
head of a doorway, particularly in a 
lower story, is no criterion of age; 
nor do we think that the outer arch of 
the recess is of a different age to the 
inner. It is merely constructional, 
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Mr. Taylor has in this work pursued 
a design which we should like to see 
more generally followed by drtists 
resident in provincial towns. They 
have it in their power to perpetuate 
many interesting but fast decaying 
memorials of the past; and we can 
conceive no more suitable occupation 
for their leisure, nor any better cal- 
culated to hand down their own names 
with credit to posterity. We are happy 
to see that Mr. Taylor proposes another 
volume, of correspondent form, to be 
entitled ‘‘ Village Rambles in the 
neighbourhood of Lynn,” and intended 
to illustrate the ruins of Castleacre, 
Castlerising, and the _ ecclesiastical 
antiquities of the Hundred of Free- 
bridge. 





Alphabets, Numerals, and Devices of 
the Middle Ages. By Henry Shaw, 
F.S.A. Royal 8vo. Parts I. to VI. 
IN every attempt towards the re- 

storation of art, it may be observed 

that success has never been attained 
by mere imitation, or by designs in 
the supposed. spirit of ancient works. 

This is fully demonstrated by the 

wretched failure of the Strawberry- 

Hill Gothic, and other like attempts 

from that time to this, based only on 

a modern notion or impression of that 

style of architecture. The like may 

be said of the whole chain of historical 
painters, in respect to their costume 
and other accessories. They convey 
to us their own ideas on those matters, 
and that is all. Whilst afraid of fol- 
lowing their authorities too closely, 
which they need not be, designers are 
ever ready to exhibit their own in- 
vention, and to “ snatch a grace” 
which is indeed far beyond the reach 
of their art. But, to attain accuracy 
of style, it has been proved that 
architects not only require original 
examples, but perfect working draw- 
ings and models; nor are these suffi- 
cient until a due classification and 
chronological arrangement of examples 
has settled the laws under which the 
parts or features thus collected may 
be placed in juxtaposition, and enter 
into the composition of an integral 
design. 

By his previous works on what may 
be styled the chronology of art, Mr. 

Shaw has rendered important services 
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to the architect, the historical painter, 
the decorator, and the manufacturing 
artist. In his new undertaking, which 
we now notice, he is about to supply 
a species of information which was 
previously not readily accessible, and 
the want of which we have continually 
had cause to lament in instances where 
the gaudy colours of a highly embla- 
zoned altar-piece, or the illuminated 
title-page of a gaily printed book, or 
the mimic black-letter of a long drawn 
epitaph, had doubtless given the great- 
est satisfaction to their respective de- 
signers, and perhaps also to the inex- 
perienced multitude; we may even 
add, where, in stained glass, the pic- 
tured designs were most appropriate 
and admirable, but the attendant in- 
scriptions poor and incongruous, There 
is an accuracy and precision in ancient 
art which no superficial observer at 
once detects; but it is characteristic, 
and the modern imitation that wants it 
must be pronounced a failure. There 
is also a gradation, and progress of 
fashion in point of time, which it is 
necessary to observe. How seldom 
does a shield of arms, placed on a 
**Gothic’” monumental tablet, har- 
monize with its general style! The 
monument is Gothic, but the shield is 
modern, How constantly is it stuck 
on, instead of inserted in the design! 
Yet it is many years since a chrono- 
logical series of shields was given by 
Mr. Repton in the Archeologia; and 
the least attention to ancient examples 
would show that the armorial insignia 
used to be worked into the design. 

In respect to inscriptions, we may 
now look for great improvement. The 
highly finished examples Mr, Shaw 
gives from the monuments of King 
Henry III., King Richard II., and 
Adam de Walsoken, at Lynn, are 
enough to waken a sloven to diligence. 
From manuscripts and ancient printed 
books Mr. Shaw has collected a 
variety of alphabets, to each of which 
its date is assigned. Their great value 
lies in their perfect accuracy of repre 
sentation, in assistance of which they 
have been engraved in various styles 
of art, and many of them are splendidly 
coloured. The book is very beautiful 
in itself, and invaluable as an au- 
thority. 
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Hints and Reflections for Railway 
Travellers and others ; or a Journey 
to = Phalanz. By Minor Hugo. 
3 vols, 


HUGO is like one of the old jesters, 
who conveyed a good deal of sense in 
ajoke. He looks at our social sys- 
tem—he sees it in a state of confusion 
—the rich afraid of the poor —the 
poor envious of the rich—land versus 
money—all professions gorged with 
multitudes thronging to gather the 
spoils—trade reduced to small and un- 
certain gains—labour hard, and wages 
low—leagues, political and social, in 
every quarter, of men banded together 
to pull others down and raise them- 
selves up :—all this, and more, Hugo 
sees, comments ‘on it, as others do, 
and proposes his own remedy, which 
is a certain improvement on the “ In- 
dustrial System of Fourier,’”’ a system 
associative and co-operative, in which 
the strength and power of individuals, 
being accumulated and brought to act 
together, can perform much more than 
when in a state of insulation and divi- 
sion. Such a system is at work in 
France, at Citeaux, near Dijon (v. vol. 
i. p. 92), as the author says, success- 
fully ; and such he recommends as the 
only remedy for the present disordered 
state of the public body. To collect the 
grounds and workings of the system, 
‘we must refer the reader to the book 
itself; and we can only give a few 
extracts on various subjects as they 
fall under consideration, being all of 
them greater or smaller branches of 
the one great trunk, the social system 
of the country, and its manifold pre- 
sent evils, and with the mistakes alike 
of the rulers and the ruled. 


‘¢Sunpay Newspapers. — Look in 
the Sunday Newspapers—those records of 
vice—those panderers to the crimes, the 
lusts, and every evil passion of the age— 
those sure and faithful pilots to the re- 
gions of undying remorse—those teachers 
whose instructions will appear in charac- 
ters of everlasting flame upon the hearts 
of their pupils when time itself shall be 
no more.”’ 

“* SERVANT-GIBLS.—The very girl who 
blacks your grate and cleans your hall- 
floor, who rises early day after day, and 
late takes rest, in sickness and in health, 
and all for the sake of her employer, 
would, if fortune were to smile upon her, 
and she were suddenly to be possessed of 


great wealth, in all probability see you, in 
the course of one short week, kneeling at 
her feet, a suitor for her hand and 
heart.” 

**Pusiic ScHoorts.—I once knew a 
boy, whose parents were people of high 
study and religious sentiments, who was 
found in his father’s garden standing be- 
forea mound of turf he had raised, on which 
was a fire, in which the lad was doing 
his best to burn a mouse he had got pos- 
session of; and on being asked, what in 
the name of everything comical he was 
doing, he, in the most unsophisticated 
manner possible, answered that, ‘* he was 
offering up a sacrifice to the goddess Mi- 
nerva.” Now the boy had a strong ten- 
dency to religion, he thought he was act- 
ing most righteously, and he was as- 
tonished to find that he was not to prac- 
tise what he was taught (in the classical 
authors).’’ 

“* Dirto.—I firmly believe, that in 
these unhappy regions, where endless woe 
and misery eternally exist, thousands upon 
thousands will hereafter be found who 
trace their wretchedness to the date of 
their being sent to school. * * * If 
a record could be kept of the words, 
thoughts, and actions of the teachers and 
the taught of all our public seminaries 
and universities for one single day only, I 
believe a volume of crime, of horror, and 
of depravity, would be unfolded to our 
view, to which the world has seen no pa- 
rallel, and a state of mutual degradation 
divulged, compared to which that of a 
savage would be purity itself.”’ 

‘“«Empty Cuurcues.—In the metro- 
polis it is the fashion for the rector, or 
the principal lecturer, to preach in the 
morning and evening, and fe attracts the 
congregation ; in the afternoon, the cu- 
rate or the sub-lecturer takes the duty, 
and who goes tohear him? It would not 
answer to have a very talented or parti- 
cularly shining preacher in the afternoon, 
for who would then go to hear the prin- 
cipal ? * 

** Pustic CompaANtEs.—Take the le- 
gislative enactments for the last ten years, 
and I do not hesitate to say, that railway 
companies, banking companies, insurance 
ditto, and private capitalists, have done 
more to benefit the country, at a time of 
almost unexampled distress, than the 





* We doubt this being generally the 
fact. The reason of the City churches 
being little frequented arises simply 
from an alteration in the habits of the 
inhabitants, who have either small coun- 
try-houses as tradesmen, or houses at the 
West-end as merchants.—REv, 
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whole of the legislative body and its pon- 
derous machinery united ; and, if the le- 
gislature do not open their eyes in time, 
and to some purpose, I can tell them that, 
in the course of one quarter of a century 
hence, the railway companies, and joint 
stock companies, will govern the govern- 
ment of this empire: and it behoves our 
rulers to be wise in time, and secure 
their influence and prerogative while yet 
there is time.’’ 

‘“*TrapEe.—According to the present 
system of society, you cannot gain a sin- 
gle shilling without abstracting just so 
much from the pocket of your neighbour, 
and for that, nine times out of ten, he 
never receives one half of the value of that 
shilling as an equivalent. The maxim of 
every one is, from the Premier to the re- 
tailer of farthing rush-lights—buy at the 
cheapest and sell at the dearest markets 
you can; or, in plain English, cheat and 
overreach your neighbour in every trans- 
action as far as your wits will enable you ; 
but take every possible precaution, that 
he, the neighbour aforesaid, does not re- 
pay you in your owncoin. And this is 
a true and faithful epitome of the rules of 
a society of rational and responsible 
beings, professing christians, who hope 
for happiness here and glory in the world 
to come.’’ 

‘“« CLercy. — ‘ Do unto others,’ &c. 
‘ Love thy neighbour as thyself,’ &c.—I 
doubt if any clergyman would endure 
being told that he did not act up to the 
precepts he advocated; and I am sure 
that his own experience must tell him that 
he was perfectly aware the thing was im- 
possible under the existing system of so- 
ciety. If you were willing indeed to ful- 
fil this precept to the letter, people would 
take you for an insane person, and if you 
were in trade you would soon be ruined. 

‘Pauper Epucation.—Mischievous 
in a high degree, unless followed up by 
some ample provision ; giving them ideas 
and wishes you know can never be realized, 
like showing a child some dainty, offering 
it, and then eating it yourself.’’ 

‘Crossing THE ATLANTIC. — Mr. 
Etzler conceives it will ere long be prac- 
ticable to cross the Atlantic Ocean from 
Holyhead to New York in three days, or 
Sour at the farthest. Recent discoveries 
on the nature of the tides and winds, 
which have been the results of experi- 
ments made at Plymouth, have tended 
certainly to confirm Mr. Etzler’s doc- 
trine.’’ 

‘Free Trape.— You who are now 
fighting for free trade are in the situation 
of a man who attacks his own shadow ; 
and before that shadow falls, if you go on 
with your senseless boxing, you must fall 
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yourself; and then, true enough, you 
are both down together, and I calculate 
you will be the sufferers, and find the 
berth you have chosen hard enough and 
cold enough to your hearts’ content. The 
same applies to your Anti-Corn Laws 
agitation: destroy the Corn Laws, and 
you break your own shins most effectually, 
and ten to one but you knock the legs 
from under your body.”’ 

‘* SoLpieRs.—Will you be pleased to 
state your objection to the employment 
of our home troops in divisions on go- 
vernment works, taking up the spade and 
pickaxe instead of the musket and sabre, 
six months’ duty being allotted to each 
division alternately ; and whether, if all 
our soldiers worked in this manner in 
alternate squads, brigades, &c. would our 
men be less fit for fighting, if fighting 
were indispensable ? Would they be less 
disciplined than if half their time were 
passed in beer-houses, and lounging 
about the streets of our towns ?’’ 

‘“‘Turors anp Youne Lapies.— 
The young lady takes to botany, and every 
tutor is instinctively a botanist. Botany 
leads to poetry—poetry to albums—al- 
bums to little pink notes —and little notes 
to the upsetting of every thing. For 
these trifles, like detonating powder, not 
only go off themselves, but make every 
thing else go off.—The tutor goes off 
nobody knows where; the young lady 
goes off to her room drowned in tears ; 
the mother goes off in all kinds of hys- 
terics ; and the father goes off to his study, 
consigning all tutors to everlasting perdi- 
tion ; the brother goes off to the stables 
and mounts his pony for a ride; and se- 
veral servants go off for not telling tales : 
and such are the goings off of a private 
tutor, produced by his goings on. 

‘‘Trape.—Fair trading is at an end. 
The trader will openly tell you it is the 
sure road to ruin. He scruples not to 
confess the fact ; and if he be conscien- 
tious enough to attempt such a course 
every hand is raised to crush him; every 
foot to trample him in the dust. Oh! 
that fellow’s too honest to thrive, says 
one; let him try it, that’s all, is the 
advice of another; and the honest man 
finds there is no place in society for him ; 
he bows his head to her decrees, and 
meekly struggles on. Atevery turn man 
jostles with his fellow, and the prevailing 
expression of every countenance which 
pervades the features of each is one of 
contempt, ridicule, suspicion, or indif- 
ference. 

“ THEATRES. — This plague-spot of 
society—the licensed school of every loath- 
some vice—of blasphemy and corruption— 
where iniquity is held up as a pattern 
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for imitation ; where villains, thieves, and 
murderers are extolled as heroes; where 
obscenity and indecency are applauded 
as marks of talent and wit! How many 
are there living among us who have reason 
to curse the day on which they were first 
induced to enter this house of Satan—this 
gate of hell?” 

‘6 Rent or Lanp.—An acre of land, 
with a railway hotel built thereon, will 
realise a rent of 2,000/. a-year; and one 
room only (a refreshment room) will let 
for 1,200/.; yet if one, on the first estab- 
lishment of railways, had ventured to 
predict such sources of revenue as these, 
would he not have been looked on as a 
mere visionary dreamer ?” 

‘6 Femate Lazor. — Messrs. Silver 
and Co. who have carried on a large busi- 
ness in this trade during the last half cen- 
tury (the shirt-making trade), stated, that 
in the year 1794 they paid for mak- 
ing a full-fronted shirt from 2s. 4d. to 
3s. 2d.; they now pay. for cotton shirts 
tenpence a-dozen ! !—Mr. Davies, of Step- 


* ney: On an average, women cannot earn 


more than 2s. 6d. to 3s. and 4s. per 
week ; and to do this they must work very 
close. Harriet Ruthwell, a widow witha 
child dependent upon: her for support, is 
now paid 8d, each for making shirts. She 
was to have received 1s. 3d. from a lady 
for each shirt; but a linendraper had 
agreed to get them made for,6d. each.”’ 

*¢ EpucaTion.—Tell us not that by 
education you can so improve the minds 
of the people that they will hate the gin 
shop. Remember the remarkable words 
of the greatest general, one of the most 
enlightened statesman of this or any other 
age—the Duke of Wellington—who, in 
allusion to the subject of education in 
India, said, ‘ Take care what use you 
make of education; if you can provide 
for the increasing wants of a highly edu- 
cated and enlightened race, well; but if 
not, you are only making so many clever 
devils!’ A truer sentence was never ut- 
tered by any human being, or one more 
suited to the present condition of Eng- 
land, or any other country.” 

Thus far we have accompanied our 
traveller in his railway journey; and 
the rest of his way bill we must leave 
to others to decipher. The motto of 
his work is really this, ‘‘ Combination 
is better than insulation.” Not only 
pull strongly, but pull fogether. A 
society can undertake that with profit 
which would entail loss on indivi- 
duals. How this theory is to be put 
in practice his work is intended to 
show. 
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Strafford ; a Tragedy. By John Ster- 
ling. 

THE subject of this tragedy being 
laid in times comparatively modern, 
no deviation from historical truth in 
the main facts can be admitted; and of 
course, from the same cause, all super- 
abundant agency, so willingly called 
in by the tragic muse, to assist her in 
the dominion she exercises on the 
passions, is also excluded. The success 
of the piece must therefore rest on a 
well-arranged plot, in which the suc- 
cession of events should at once be 
natural and yet surprising, and by the 
characters of the drama being drawn 
by afirm and decisive pencil. Such is 
the historical drama, as distinguished 
from the poetical or imaginative: and 
to this class the present production be- 
longs. Mr. Sterling has chosen a pe- 
riod of great events, perhaps unequalled 
in English history, both for the im- 
portance of the subject in debate, the 
abilities of the conflicting parties, the 
anxious prolongation of the struggle, 
and the unavoidable and fatal termina- 
tion, Lord Strafford is one of the 
most dramatic characters in our history. 
He possessed many of those qualities 
which form the hero; which at once 
captivate our imagination and inte- 
rest our feelings. His greatness of 
character remained to the last; his 
own rashness brought him into the 
toils, and the unrelenting ferocity of 
his enemies was only satisfied by his 
death. There were also great men onthe 
other side ; patriots of noble mould and 
high ambition ; of masculine eloquence 
in debate and unblemished and ro- 
mantic courage in the field—and there 
were fanatics too of all grades, and 
men half crazy with political visions, 
and religious zeal; of such great variety 
and admixture of character was the 
picture of social and private life com- 
posed, and such therefore are the 
plentiful materials on which the dra- 
matist may draw. And yet, on further 
view, we should perceive that some 
disadvantage would arise from the fact 
that it would be difficult to make 
much addition to the impression which 
the real personages of history have, as 
it were, stamped on our recollection, 
without incurring the danger of a false 
and exaggerated feeling. The history 
of these times is almost poetic; the 
real persons are quite dramatic cha- 
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racters; and, if the additional touch 
which the modern poet makes to the 
original portrait be not altogether true, 
and in perfect harmony with the whole, 
then is he at once weakening our im- 
pression, imposing on confidence, and 
leaving the impressive truth of history 
for the weaker fabrications of fiction. 
In many respects we think the present 
author has not fallen short of the point 
he aimed at, viz. that of producing a 
drama interesting and effective: and 
the chief defect is, that too much is said 
and too little done. The plot moves on 
slowly and heavily, and is not relieved 
by any turns or changes of fortune, 
for that of the supposed safety of Straf- 
ford in the fifth Act is not sufficient. 
We also object to the murder of the 
page in the fourth Act, which evidently 
takes place for the sake of the effect to 
be afterwards produced by the blood 
on the table; an incident not at all in 
harmony with the tone of feeling per- 
vading the rest of the drama. The 
most difficult part of the whole, and 
that which would call forth the utmost 
energy of the author to make it effect- 
ive, is undoubtedly the scene between 
the King and Strafford, in the fifth Act. 
The part of Lady Carlisle in her inter- 
view with Charles should we think be 
revised and much altered. We give 
one extract from the third Act, where 
Strafford is committed to the Tower : 


* Alone, and in the Tower! is it a dream? 

And can this mighty bulk of countless being 

Change in its aspect like a twinkling mote, 

That glances and is gone ? or is it not 

That the great Allaround, shone thro’ by God, 

And arched more firmly than with blocks of 

brass, 

By his wise will abides unchangeable 

In reason’s fix’d eternity of good? 

While we vain accidents of the pure essence, 

Poor prostrate man, falls on the soil of time, 

Whose life is but the leavings of a feast 

Enjoyed for ever in unfading halls 

By star-crowned spirits—yet why crowned? 
They need not 

The glitter furbished on our cheap ostent ; 

But we, the dust beneath their chariot wheels, 

And dry leaves blown from their unwithered 
gardens, 

Whirl and are wasted into nothingness, 

And all that seems to wane and wax around us 

With ceaseless iteration, is the mist 

Blown in one storm of Heaven-derided fancy 

If so, then welcome here the end of all, 

And weary Wentworth lay thee down and die. 

Yet, if all be but vision and deceit, 

Strafford among the figures of the show 

Must pass away no meaner than he came, 
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An hour agone I was the foremost man 

Of all this land, and now perhaps no beggar 
In afree ditch would change his lot with Straf- 

ford, 

Nor he with any living soul, possessing 
Himself, when all they thought was he is fled. 
Yet startling is the thing, and I could laugh 
To know this is the Tower, and I am here.”’ &c. 





The Baptistery, or the Way of Eternal 
Life. By the Author of The Cathedral. 
Part. II. 

THE Baptistery was so beautiful a 
poem, or rather collection of poems, 
all connected with and forming part 
of one great subject,—that it was 
with no slight pleasure we opened the 
present volume, which is just published, 
and forms the conclusion of the whole 
work. It is quite equal to its pre- 
decessor. It possesses the same high 
tone of religious feeling, the same 
power of awakening grave and sad, 
and yet sweet and soothing, thoughts 
in the mind of the reader,—the same 
true poetical spirit—in one word, it is 
the very essence of poetry. In read- 
ing these holy strains, we forget for 
the time ourearthly abode, our thoughts 
are borne away into the unseen world, 
we seem to pierce through that veil 
which separates mortality from im- 
mortality, we feel that this earth is 
but our resting-place, and that Heaven 
is our home. 

Where excellence abounds, it is 
difficult perhaps to make a selection, 
but, among the poems which compose 
this volume, that one entitled ‘‘ The 
Voices of the Dead,” and the one im- 
mediately succeeding it, called ‘‘ The 
Music of the City of God,” strike us 
as particularly beautiful. In order to 
enable our readers to judge for them- 
selves, we will extract some passages 
from each, and we are sure that after 
perusing them our praise will not 
appear misplaced or exaggerated. 

The following extract is from ‘‘ The 
Voices of the Dead.” 

“The Churchyard,—’tis the spot of ground 

Which lies the two great worlds between, 

The living and the dead ; 

The living by the graves are seen, 

The dead in funeral fetters wound, 

Their bodies in the winding-sheet, 

Their souls among the spirits led. 

*Tis here the dead and living meet. 

It is an awful spot,—to stand 

With either world on either hand. 

What countless paths do hither end, 

Full of heart-breaking ‘nine 
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With all the sorrows that attend 
The sunderings of a thousand ties! 
The sorrows that survived the dead 
Soon in the grave beside him laid ;— 
And sorrows of his dying bed, 
Here wrapt alike in death’s calm shade. 
What countless paths do here begin 
To pass the eternal place within ! 
What spirits here beyond the veil, 
The disembodied soul have met! 
O what are thoughts which are with thee, 
Who hast escaped from the net, 
Which round thy path the fowler set, 
Who hast broke forth,—for ever free ! 
It is an awful thing to stand 
With either world on either hand, 
Upon the intermediate ground, 
Which doth the sense and spirit bound. 
Woe worth the man who doth not fear, 
When spirits of the dead are near. 
We send our thoughts with them to dwell, 
But still the wall impassable 
Bars us around with sensual bond; 
In vain we dive for that beyond ; 
Yet traverse o’er and o’er the bound, 
Walking in the unseen profound, 
Like flies, which fain would break away 
Into the expanse of open day, 
They know not why, are travelling still 
On the glass fence invisible ; 
So dwell our thoughts with the unseen, 
Yet cannot pass the bourn between. 
My spirit doth within me sink, 
When thus I stand upon the brink, 
And labour with them to converse, 
Hid in the boundless universe. 
O ’tis a fearful thing to be 
Within your silent company! 
This outer world doth seem to fail, 
And stoutest heart turns pale ; 
Your very stillness seems to din, 
And wake a deeper noise within.’? P. 79. 


Our second extract shall be from the 
poem entitled “‘ The Music of the City 
of God.” 


“ Harp of the heart, sweet poesy, 
In secret spirit lying, 
Something within, whate’er thou art, 
Which hopes and memories bringest nigh, 
And in our inmost being hast a part,— 
Still to some unseen hand, or gales of heaven 
replying, [grieve 
Whether by tuneful sounds afar that seem to 
On some autumnal quiet eve; 
Or, touch’d by some electric chain within, 
Your magic chords awaken and begin; 
But not with them to end, 
Till with wild harmonies our being blend. 
Hail, sounds which the deep spirit move, 
Until the present seems as nought 
In the realities of sterner thought ; 
Around us come the dead and dying, 
And all the silent heart with pensive scenes is 
sighing. 
“Ye distant strains that fill the thoughtless 
street, 
Upon a summer evening sad and sweet; 


Where some wild songstress chaunts her 
descant lone, 

Or wilder music wakes the tuneful bell, 
While loitering groups are gathering, or 

pass on, 
How little do ye know with what a gale it falls 
Upon some solitary’s cell, 
And all the past recalls, 
While dearest friends that now are gone 
Do seem to live again, 
Hid in deep worlds that are in yon sad strain ; 

Then all within in sadness dwells, 

And memory there unseen her story tells ; 
Till he who seem’d an unblench’d eye to bear 
On the sad tokens of life’s waning year, 

And all things passing by,— 
His heart is heaving with a sigh, 
His eye-lid hath a tear. 
Lo, all around your vision now is stealing, 
Where’er we turn their dim-veiled forms re- 
vealing ; 
With thoughts of those once loved and near, 

Whose early years with ours were blended, 
Whose memories have, with all things dear, 

Deep in the heart descended ;— 

* * * * 
“ Now they are gone, but we remain, 
Our love for them is mixed with pain; 

Our wonted haunts know them no more ; 

But they are on the unseen shore ; 

And draw us after them, as with a silent chain : 

Thus all we loved make wings, and leave us 

to deplore. 


«‘ They make them wings and fly away, 
And fairer still they seem as we behold them 
flying ; (stream, 
Like that bright bird, that, glancing on the 
His fairest plumes in parting doth display, 
Or when on woodland hills the autumnal 
gleam 
Is calmly lying ; 
And, while in golden stillness it reposes, 
The autumnal gale is sighing, 
And ’tween the withering boughs some ancient 
tower discloses ; 
While on ourselves we feel that, year by year, 
The autumnal hand is stealing, 
And through the alter’d brow, turn’d pale and 
sere, {vealing ; 
The autumn of our age its aspect stern re- 
When evening shades their solemn gloom are 
flinging 
O’er valleys once so bright and fair, 
And stilly seen upon the silent air, 
Some bird his homeward way to woodland 
heights is winging.”’—p. 97. 








Remarks on Wayside Chapels, with ob- 
servations on the Architecture and 
Present State of the Chantry on 
Wakefield Bridge. By John Chessell 
Buckler and Chas. Buckler, Archi- 
tects. 8vo. pp. 63. 

THE piety of our forefathers, while it 
produced the cathedral and the abbey, 

did not expend itself on these, the more 
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magnificent memorials of their faith ; 
it lined the highways with humbler 
temples, and placed them at the en- 
trances of towns, raised over gates, and 
attached to the piers of bridges. These 
structures have for the most part pe- 
rished with the loss of their revenues; 
the wayside chapel, in common with 
the abbey, is now only known by its 
ruins, The present state of the build- 
ings, where any remains are left, is 
picturesquely described by the authors. 
“The walls are roofless and broken, the 
cracks and chasms serving to channel 
away the water from the moss-grown 
summit. The interior, which could 
once afford rest to the weary and a 
pittance to the distressed, is now too 
desolate to be sought as a shelter by 
cattle : no marvel then that travellers in 
later days have neglected to turn a 
few paces out of the way to visit these 
ancient relics; they would find them 
not altogether uninteresting, but over- 
grown with briars, and half filled up 
with heaps of old rubbish. The ruins 
of a village church, environed by the 
graves and monuments of mortality, 
present a less dreary aspect than these 
forlorn structures.” 

The more immediate subjects of the 
work are those wayside chapels at- 
tached to bridges, many of which have 
reached our days, and which in general 
possess very pleasing features. The 
practice of erecting such chapels was 
universal, and they remain among the 
most striking evidences of the by-gone 
ages of faith. ‘‘ Entering Stia, a small 
town among the Apennines,” writes 
the author of Mores Catholici, ‘I saw 
a little chapel on the end of the bridge, 
on which was an inscription to this 
effect :—*‘ Here is the bridge to enter 
Stia, and here is the chapel of our 
Blessed Lady; may it prove to us a 
bridge to heaven !’ ” 

The well-known chapel on Wake- 
field bridge, Yorkshire, owes its pre- 
servation in part to its possessing a 
romantic interest from its presumed 
connexion with the barbarous murder 
of the youthful son of the duke of York 
by the Lord Clifford; the architecture, 
however, bespeaks a period antecedent 
to the wars of the Roses, and, inde- 
pendent of any historical interest, 
it is one of those precious gems of 
art which calls for attention by the 
excellence of its decoration, “‘ To 


gain possession of the building, for 
the sake of recovering it to Church 
services, has long been a favourite 
object with the Rev. Samuel Sharpe, 
vicar of Wakefield, and the suc- 
cessful result of his exertions has 
been the means of placing the re- 
storation under the superintendence 
of the Yorkshire Architectural So- 
ciety.” The authors of the present 
essay produced a series of accu- 
rate drawings for the restoration 
of the chapel, and the work be- 
fore us arose out of the observations 
which they deemed it necessary to 
make for the elucidation of their de- 
signs. On the authority of the archi- 
tecture, the age of the building is 
ascribed to the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, in the reign of King 
Edward II.; the authors support their 
opinion by the following judicious re- 
marks. 


‘¢ The curvilinear forms throughout the 
detail of the chapel would alone afford 
decisive evidence of its age. All the per- 
pendicular shafts stop at the springing 
line of the arches and tracery, and thence 
immediately curve off to form the different 
patterns. This particular constituted 
one of the chief characteristics of the most 
magnificent of all the styles of pointed 
architecture, and led to the production of 
many glorious designs, in which wonder- 
ful taste, ingenuity, and skill were ex- 
hibited on windows and other ornamental 
features. The style here spoken of com- 
menced in the reign of King Edward [. 
and was superseded in that of King Ed- 
ward III. by whose powerful patronage 
William of Wykeham, bishop of Win- 
chester, was enabled fully to exercise his 
genius as an architect, and in whose 
works, which were distinguished by stateli- 
ness of character and magnificent pro- 
portions, the curvilinear form, as a 
leading character, was abandoned for the 
straight or rectilinear, extending un- 
interruptedly into the arches, and sepa~ 
rating them into spaces, within each of 
which a pattern was formed, the whole 
beautifully arranged and connected, and 
made to compose a symmetrical design.”’ 
P. 23. 

The minute examination of the 
building which the authors have from 
time to time made, led them to the 
conclusion that at some period far 
beyond memory a general restoration 
of the exterior of the chapel had been 
undertaken; the parts then restored 
were of coarse workmanship and in 
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feeble imitation of those features which 
had fallen down ; still it is pleasing to 
hear that up to 1800, when the last 
repair of the structure took place, 
great ge had been taken to pre- 
serve the building, and that in con- 
sequence sufficient remained to enable 
the authors to perfect their very elabo- 
rate drawings for the restoration of 
the structure. There is a striking 
peculiarity in the form and tracery of 
the windows, and in one of the wood 
engravings is given designs for the 
restoration of the beautiful flowing 
lines of one of the side windows, 
the whole of which is a new design, 
although carefully formed in accord- 
ance with the decorative features of 
the building, and very creditable it is 
to the genius of the Messrs. Buckler. 
The beauty of the chapel is not con- 
fined to the architecture alone. The 
sculpture of the west front is of the 
most elegant and tasteful description. 
The statues which ornamented this 
portion of the structure have perished, 
but the sculptures, wrought in the 
solid blocks, have escaped, and shew 
in five divisions subjects derived from 
the inspired narratives of the sacred 
life of our Saviour. These sculptures 
were wholly worked after the parapet 
was built, and, as was not unfrequently 
the case, left incomplete. ‘‘ The first 
in order, but the one reserved to the 
last for the sculptor’s art, was designed 
for the reception of the representation 
of the Annunciation. The block is 
slightly roughed out for the figures of 
St. Gabriel and the blessed Virgin ;” 
but the sculptor has never completed 
the subject. It was, perhaps, left for 
a master hand to finish the repre- 
sentation of this sublime mystery. 
A parallel is then drawn between the 
Wakefield subjects and some ancient 
sculpture once existing over the altar 
at St. Mary’s or New College at 
Oxford, and now left neglected to 
moulder in the cloister, and which 
was illustrative of the same five pro- 
minent mysteries as those selected for 
the edification of the devout at Wake- 
field. Two of the Wakefield subjects 
are engraven on wood, and feelingly 
exhibit the beauty of the sculpture: 
one, the resurrection of our Lord, is 
treated with great dignity ; the Roman 
soldiers watching the tomb are in the 
armour of the time, but the style of the 
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sculpture is so good that in its ex- 
cellence the spectator forgets the in- 
congruity of the costume, which in- 
dicates the commencement of the reign 
of Edward III. In the other subject 
engraved, the statue of our Lady, is 
an exquisite piece of workmanship. 
“The design appears to have been 
composed with reference to the as- 
sumption of the blessed Virgin, and 
to have been chosen along with the 
other subjects from among the fifteen 
mysteries selected for meditation as 
the devotion of the rosary. The in- 
troduction of the empty tomb bears 
allusion to the pious belief of her 
bodily translation ; two angels are re- 
presented behind, and the figures set 
one at each side of the tomb, St. Mary 
being distinguished by a crown.” 

We trust this publication is but a 
sample of the beauties of Wakefield 
Chapel given as an earnest of a larger 
work on the subject. It introduces 
to us a young architect of great pro- 
mise, to whom we may look forward 
as one destined to carry on the great 
work of church restoration, which is 
now scarcely beyond its infancy. 

We cannot close our notice of this 
little work before us without extracting 
two pieces of information which are 
worthy the notice of our readers. 


PLASTER CEILINGS IN NORMAN 
CHURCHES. 

** Attention should be directed to the 
fact, because it is not generally known, 
at least by English antiquaries who have 
described the ecclesiastical architecture of 
that part of France (Normandy), that 
many of the noblest parish and monastic 
churches which seem to present stone roofs 
groined in keeping with the pillars, by 
which the ribs are supported, and, with 
the rest of the design, are of plaster on 
wood framework, most probably of sub- 
sequent date to the fabric, but so well 
combined, and remaining in most cases so 
free from injury and decay, as to have 
escaped common observation.”’ 


NORMAN ALTARS. 


‘* As the remains of Norman altars are 
very rare, it may be well to observe thata 
curious relic of this kind and age is pre- 
served in the garden of the rectory house 
at Dunham Magna, in Norfolk. It con- 
sists of a large portion of the top stone, 
five inches in thickness, furnished with 
mouldings, and enriched with the in- 
dented star ornament. When perfect it 
measured about 5 ft. 9 in, in length, and 
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3 ft. 1 in. in width, and was impressed 
with the five small crosses.’’ 


We are certain such particulars as 
these are always interesting to our 
antiquarian readers; with this view 
we made the extracts, and with them 
we close our review, adding our hope 
that a greater portion of equally 
curious matter will be given at some 
not very distant time from the rich 
stores of the Messrs. Buckler. 


a 


The Empire of the Czar, or Observa- 
vations on the Social, Political, and 
Religious State and Prospects of 
Russia, made during a Journey 
through that Empire, by the Mar- 
quis de Custine. Translated from the 
French, 8vo. 3 vols. 


THIS is rather a singular book, but 
it will well repay the labour of perusal. 
It contains a considerable quantity of 
curious and interesting information, 
some of which, from the peculiar 
facilities which the author seems to 
have possessed, it would not be easy to 
meet with elsewhere. The author be- 
trays his country in every page of the 
work. There is a certain largeness of 
speaking—if we may use such an ex- 
pression—which few travellers belong- 
ing to any other nation would allow 
themselves to indulge in. Let us not 
be thought, however, that we wish to 
charge the author with any kind of 
exaggeration by what we have said; 
far from it. We only mean, that his 
descriptions are rather too long, and 
he displays a little too much vanity 
and egotism. This is shown by the 
circumstance that he is more fond of 
giving the reader his own opinions 
than of confining himself to a relation 
of facts and adventures alone. Some 
travellers present their readers with 
a bare chronicle of what they have 
seen and heard; the author of the 
work before us, on the other hand, 
indulges them more frequently than is 
perhaps necessary with the sentiments 
of M. de Custine. Notwithstanding 
all this, we are inclined to think—and 
it is a painful reflection—that these 
volumes contain a more accurate ac- 
count of the state and condition of 
Russia than almost any other work of 
recent date. The author has pene- 
trated through that superficial glitter 
and gorgeous array which have 
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blinded the eyes of too many travellers 
to the imperfections and defects of 
this great empire, and has shown it as 
it really is. To do this in the case of 
Russia requires many and favourable 
opportunities of observation, conside- 
rable penetration, and a courage and 
determination not easily to be daunted; 
all these M. de Custine appears to pos- 
sess, and the result is, a work which 
those who are desirous to know 
Russia as it really is, and not as it 
would fain impose itself on the world 
to be, will do well to consult. 

Russian civilisation appears, if we 
may judge from this work, to be little 
more than a thin and artificial incrus- 
tation, laid over what is beneath only 
the rude, and in many cases little 
more than the semi-barbarous, cha- 
racter of that mixed race of which this 
singular empire is composed. To use 
the forcible expression of M. de Cus- 
tine, as it is rendered by his translator, 
** the Russians are drilled and disci- 
plined Tartars.”” This imperfect civi- 
lisation is particularly remarkable in 
the internal economy of this people. 
Whilst all which meets the eye of the 
passing visitor in the palaces and man- 
sions of the higher ranks is splendid 
and gorgeous in the extreme, those 
apartments which are devoted to the 
domestic use of the family are fre- 
quently devoid of what would be 
looked on not only as comforts, but as 
the actual necessaries of life, in the 
more cultivated portions of Europe, 
The object throughout the country 
appears to be, to dazzle the eye of the 
stranger, and to allow him to see only 
what is excellent, whilst all defici- 
encies are guarded from his sight with 
jealous care. We had no idea until we 
had read this book of the extraordinary 
political condition of Russia. Had it 
been the work of a writer of liberal opi- 
nions, we should have been inclined to 
doubt the truth and fidelity of the pic- 
ture ; but M. de Custine is a friend of 
order and monarchical government, and 
hisaccount, therefore, claims our credit. 
Not only is freedom of action denied 
to the Russians, but freedom of speech 
as well, and the consequence is that 
the whole nation, according to our 
author, seems to be acting a part, the 
result either of fever, or of what may 
be termed a species of self-delusion. 
Under this singular kind of restraint 
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not only are no untoward events which 
occur in connection with the state 
allowed to be made the subject of con- 
versation, but those which affect in- 
dividuals as well lie under the same 
species of prohibition. The author 
instances a case in point of the latter 
kind, which bears him out in his con- 
clusions. No display of earnestness 
or enthusiasm, nothing, in short, 
which can interrupt the smooth and 
unruffied surface which society, it 
seems, in Russia must present, is per- 
mitted. But, if such are some of the 
features peculiar to the condition of 
the higher classes, the state of the 
Russian serfs, according to M. de 
Custine, is miserable in the extreme ; 
liable to receive violent usage not only 
at the hands of their owners and 
masters, but also from those of their 
own class who are superior to them 
either in age or some accidental cir- 
cumstance of situation, they submit 
to this treatment without murmuring 
or complaint, and, after the infliction 
of what is too often a capricious and 
cruel punishment, will resume their 
accustomed cheerfulness and polite- 
ness of demeanour. We hope for the 
credit of human nature that the author 
has exaggerated this part of his pic- 
ture, a circumstance not unlikely to 
occur from the kindly and humane 
feelings which he evidently possesses. 
This politeness and cheerfulness appear 
to be habitual with the Russian peasant, 
and form some of the redeeming points 
in a character which in every class 
appears too much impressed with 


deceit and dissimulation. The spirit 
of chivalry, which has imparted so 
much of frank and honourable feeling 
to the rest of Europe, appears, as the 
author well observes, to have stopped 
short at those races of which the 
Russian people is composed, and the 
vacant space has been filled up by a 
deceitful and intriguing spirit bor- 
rowed from the Byzantine empire. 
This opinion may be correct or not; 
at any rate it is an ingenious theory, 
and is certainly borne out by facts. 
The dissimulation of the Russian cha- 
racter in diplomacy is well known, 
and, according to our author, their 
superior skill in the science results 
from the fact that whilst they conceal 
what is taking place in their own 
country they take advantage of the 
openness and candour of their neigh- 
bours, who are thus dealing with them 
at.unequal odds. 

We wish our limits would permit 
us to speak at greater length of what 
this very clever book contains; we 
trust, however, that what we have 
said will be sufficient to give our 
readers some idea of its nature. We 
cannot dismiss it without noticing one 
feature in its pages which gives us 
much pleasure, it is the sincere respect 
with which the author always speaks 
on every subject connected with re- 
ligion. If this may be viewed as a 
symptom of improvement which is 
taking place in the moral condition of 
his countrymen, we need not say with 
what great and cordial gratification 
we hail it. 





Ecclesiastical Law. The Constitutions 
of Otho; with Notes. By John William 
White, Esg. of Doctors’ Commons, Proe- 
tor. 8vo.—A general interest in ecclesi- 
astical antiquities (extending even to the 
lay members of the Church) has lately 
displayed itself in England, and the ap- 
pearance of the present pamphlet is one 
of the many signs which indicate its ex- 
istence. It is a reprint, in a collected 
and more convenient form, of a series of 
articles which originally appeared in the 
British Magazine. The ancient legative 
constitutions of which it is a translation, 
with the latter canons of Othobon, and 
the Provinciale of Lindewood, may be con- 
sidered the decretals of the Anglican 
Church, and as such they are, in fact, at 


the present day the leading text-books of 
ecclesiastical law in this country. They 
are the subject of constant reference in 
the Consistorial Courts, and form the 
basis of all decisions relating either to the 
constitution of the Church or the disci- 
plinary government of its members. And 
it is to a strict adherence to the principles 
derived from them and other similar au- 
thorities that the excellent interpretation 
and administration of the canon law by 
the English ecclesiastical judges are to be 
exclusively imputed. The contrast at 
the present day between the favoured 
condition of this law in England, and its 
circumscribed and debased state on the 
Continent, has been frequently remarked 
by the professors of the Roman Catholic 
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universities of the latter, and always with 
the highest encomiums on our superiority 
in this respect. The circumstances under 
which these Constitutions of Otho were 
composed, may be explained in a few 
words. The irregular state of the Eng- 
lish Church during the reign of Henry ITI. 
had attracted the attention of the pontiff, 
and accordingly, in 1236, Gregory IX. 
appointed Cardinal Otho his legate ad 
partes Anglia, with the special commis- 
sion of restoring the Church government 
of England to a parity of discipline with 
that of the Continent. A council was 
held at London in the same year, at which 
all the English bishops assisted under the 
presidency of the legate, and the result 
appeared in the passing of twenty-eight 
constitutions, adapted, in the opinion of 
their enacters, tothe exigencies of the times. 
At a subsequent period, though the date 
is unknown, these constitutions found a 
ailigent commentator in John de Athored, 
a priest of Lincoln Cathedral, but con- 
cerning whom nothing else is known. 
His glosses, though undoubtedly the 
work of a canonist of learning and merit, 
are considerably inferior in clearness and 
utility to the valuable commentaries of 
the able and discriminating Lindewood 
on the Provincial Constitutions. 

The present pamphlet contains a trans- 
lation of all the Constitutions of Otho, but 
without the preambles, for which omission, 
however, we confess we see no sufficient 
reason, especially in so small a collection. 
The translation recommends itself to the 
reader by its scrupulous accuracy, and 
the closeness and simplicity of its style. 
Each chapter, also, is accompanied by 
useful and interesting notes, which ex- 
plain the more archaic forms and usages 
referred to in the text. 





The Book of Common Prayer, with 
Plain-Tune. Part II. Containing the 
Psalter, or Psalms of David, pointed as 
they are to be sung or said in Churches, 
with the eight Gregorian Tones; the 
Burial Service, with the musical notation ; 
with an Appendix of Ancient Music, &c. 
Small 4to.—This volume completes the 
magnificent illustrated edition of the 
Common Prayer with the musical no- 
tation, lately brought out by Mr. Burns, 
which we had the pleasure of noticing 
a few months since. The execution of 
the typographical part and the ornamental 
work is equally tasteful and beautiful 
with that of the former volume, and it is 
enriched also with an Appendix of curious 
and interesting matter, displaying much 
investigation and research on the part of 
the editor, Mr. Wm. Dyce, and to which 
he has done full justice, by his manner 
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of drawing it up. It contains, among other 
things, additional observations on the 
ritual authority of the plain-song in Mar- 
beck’s publication, and of that given in 
the present work ; an account of certain 
difficulties which occur in the adaptation 
of Plain-song to English words, princi- 
pally with reference to the use of the 
Gregorian tones for the Psalms ; and a re- 
print of such portions of the music to 
the communion office and burial service, 
adapted by Marbeck, as have been omitted 
or altered to suit the present Book of 
Common Prayer. 





The White Mask; a Romance. By 
Mrs. Thomson, Authoress of * Con- 
stance,’’ ‘* Ragland Castle,” &c. &c. 8vo0. 
3 vols.—Mrs. Thomson is an indefatigable 
writer, and, what is more to the purpose, 
she always contrives to write well. She 
has selected a period of history for the 
scene of the present tale which has not 
often been employed, we believe, for a 
similar purpose. Most of the eminent 
persons who figured during the reign of 
William the Third, she has contrived to 
introduce, and made to play a part in her 
story. In doing this, she has displayed 
considerable ingenuity and skill, and has 
contrived to let each personage exhibit 
himself in what artists would term good- 
keeping. To do this well is a great art 
in what may be termed historical fiction, 
and it was his singular ability in this part 
of his works which imparted one among 
many great charms to the exquisite fictions 
of Scott. The hero and the heroine in 
the White Mask are both very well drawn 
and well-sustained characters ; of the two 
we think we like the latter best; there is 
an artlessness and pathos about her which 
are interesting in a high degree. The 
Countess of Tyrconnell and Lord Castle- 
maine are good delineations. We are 
sorry we cannot say quite sc much for 
some of the relatives of the latter, who 
are represented as infesting his house, and 
playing the part of hungry dependents, 
They are certainly drawn to the life, and 
are full of humour, but still it is a kind 
of life which does not possess much in- 
terest. 





Sermons on Doctrine, Discipline, and 
Practice. By the Rev. A. Watson, M.A, 
1843.—The author speaks very modestly 
in his preface regarding the volume he has 
offered to the public ; and it is therefore 
doubly our duty to say, that it is one that 
will be read with interest and advantage. 
We recommend his preface to be care« 
fully read as a guide to the author’s views 
on doctrine, and particularly as to what 
is said on the efficacy of the sacraments ; 
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and then the sixteenth sermon should be 
perused. The subjects of these discourses 
may be called leading ones, those that 
form the broad and strong foundation of 
religious belief and faith: as original sin— 
sanctification of life—grace; and there are 
also others which we have read with satis- 
faction for the propriety as well as piety 
of the sentiments, such as the XIXth. 
The Daily Service, and the following on 
the Church of England Societies. Al- 
though, in the present divided state of the 
Church, every one of its ministers, and per- 
haps members, has some side to which he 
leans with greater approbation of the mind 
than to others ; yet, in the present case, we 
see no violent or unbecoming boasting or 
confidence of the author in the rectitude 
of his own judgment (as we have met 
with in other cases), and nofuncharitable 
censure of others ; but moderation appa- 
rently formed on a candid study of the 
subjects which are under controversy, and 
on a conviction that truth itself is only 
to be followed by us in company with the 
Christian virtues of brotherly kindness, 
and of personal diffidence, accompanied 
by the constant reflection, that, though 
we may differ from our brethren in some 
things, we must agree with them in far 
many more. 





Discourses addressed to an Attentive 
and Intelligent Congregation. By Rev. 
J. Grant, 4.M.—The author informs us, 
that, though he is ‘ incapacitated in almost 
every way from discharging his customary 
duties, but chiefly by his late paralytic 
affection, deprived of the power of arti- 
culation,’’ he still remembers his flock 
with warm affection, and desires to leave 
with the chief members of it the accom- 
panying testimony of his long intercourse. 
The impression is small, chiefly designed 
for those to whom the work is particu- 
larly addressed. The discourses them- 
selves we think written in an_ inte- 
resting, impressive, and often eloquent 
style ; the subjects are well chosen; and 
there is a clearness in the manner in 
which the author conducts and illustrates 
his arguments, that fastens the attention 
and satisfies the judgment. Grieving, as 
they must do, for the severe affliction of 
their minister, the present volume must to 
his congregation be a most acceptable 
remembrance of him ; for in it, ‘* though 
absent from them in the body,’’ his voice 
of affection and monition is still heard. 





Two Treatises on the Church ; the first 
by T. Jackson, D.D. second by Robert 
Sanderson, D.D. &c. Edited by W. Goode, 
A.M,.—This publication has been called 
forth, the editor informs us, by the doc- 
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trine set forth by the Tyactarians, that 
the controversy now going on in the 
Church of England is a contest between 
the Catholic and Genevan schools of doc- 
trine. This he denies; and observes, 
that the points in issue are points in 
which Luther, Calvin, and Arminius were 
agreed ; being the great varieties which 
distinguish the orthodox Protestant theo- 
logy from the corrupt creed of Rome. 
As the controversy is at present more par- 
ticularly directed to the doctrine respect- 
ing the nature and constitution of the 
Church, the editor has republished a trea- 
tise on the subject by Dr. Thomas Jackson, 
he being allowed by Dr. Pusey to be ‘‘ one 
of the best and greatest minds our Church 
has nurtured.’’ This very argumentative 
and admirable discourse is followed by one 
of Bishop Sanderson’s on certain parti- 
culars relating to the Church; and lastly 
by a letter from Dr. John Cosin, after- 
wards Bishop of Durham, to Mr. Cor- 
dell, on the subject of communication 
with the French Protestants. We recom- 
mend this volume to the perusal of all 
persons who are engaged in, or interested 
in, the discussion of these important sub- 
jects; and we advise that the introduc- 
tory remarks by the editor should be care- 
fully perused. 





Men and Women, or Manoriail Rights. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Susan Hopley.”’ 
8vo. 3 vols.—We had expected better 
things from the author of ‘ Susan 
Hopley ;” not perhaps that the work 
before us is much inferior to its prede- 
cessor in point of literary talent; the de- 
ficiency to which we allude is rather one 
of amoral kind. We do not believe that 
such a state of society as that represented 
in this tale could ever have existed in this 
country in modern times, or that such an 
individual as the baronet, who fills so 
prominent a place in its pages, would 
have been allowed to pursue his vicious 
and wicked career, supposing him even to 
have attempted it, which it is quite im- 
probable that any one in his station should 
have done. Why then should a writer, 
who is so well able to delineate moral 
excellence as in the instance of ‘‘ Susan 
Hopley,"’ and also it cannot be denied in 
some of the characters in the present tale, 
go out of his way to invent an improbable 
state of things, and attempt to describe 
characters who, bad as human nature may 
be, are certainly much worse than its 
average standard of evil? To display in- 
vention and power of writing at the 
expense of injuring the tone of mind of 
the reader, and deteriorating that fine 
moral sense, which in the case of the 
young—the most frequent readers of such 
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works—it ought to be an especial object 
to preserve uncorrupted, is surely an ex- 
hibition of talent which an author should 
be cautious of risking. We would ear- 
nestly recommend the author when he 
next appears before the public as a writer 
of fiction, and he is evidently very capable 
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of excelling in that path, to correct the 
faults to which we have alluded, and also 
to avoid that strain of coarse humour and 
those rash observations upon grave and 
important subjects which are much too 
frequent in the present work. 
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of H.M.S. Beagle; together with some 
brief Notices on the Geology of Australia 
and the Cape of Good Hope: being the 
Second Part of the Geology of the Voy- 
age of the Beagle, under the command of 
Capt. Fitzroy, R.N. during the years 
1832 to 1836. By Cuartes DARWIN, 
M.A. F.R.S. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Tree Lifter; or, a New Method 


By Hv- 
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of Transplanting Forest Trees. By Col. 
GEorRGE GREENWOOD. 8vo. 78. 
Linneeus and Jussieu; or, the Rise 
and Progress of Systematic Botany ; a 
Popular Biography, with an Historical 
Introduction and Sequel. 2s. 


Agriculture. 


The Value of Landed Property de- 
monstrated by Practical Deductions and 
Illustrations, tending especially to faci- 
litate the Valuation of Estates as appli- 
cable to the purposes of Agriculture. By 
Layton Cooker, esq. Land Surveyor. 
Royal 8vo. 2. 2s. 

Thorough Draining in Principle and 
Practice: its advantages and simplicity as 
applied to a Dead Level: addressed to 
the Owners and Occupiers of the Soil in 
the parts of Holland, in the county of 
Lincoln, and the great Level of the Fens. 
By Joun Ciarke. 12mo. 1s. 6d. 

Practical Hints to Practical Men on 
New and Old Manners ; with an explana- 
tion of the Author’s Discovery of the Go- 
verning Principles of Vegetable Growth. 
By J. D. Humpureys. 8vo. 1s. 


Science. 


Illustrations of the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Ventilation, with remarks on 
Warming, exclusive Lighting, and the 
communication of Sound. By Davin B. 
Reip, M.D. F.R.S.E. 8vo. 16s. 

On the Connection of Geology with 
Terrestrial Magnetism. By Evan Hop- 
KINS, C. E. F.G.S. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

An Elementary Treatise on Mechanics. 
By AnpREw SEARLE Hart, LL.D. Fel- 
low of Trinity College, Dublin. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Diurnal Register: with a few Remarks 
on the Barometer, Sympiesometer, and 
Thermometer. By Janet Taytor. 6s. 

Electrical Experiments. By G.FRANcIs, 
F.L.S. &vo. 3s. 

A Letter to Professor Liebig, on some 
Misrepresentations contained in the se- 
cond edition of his work, ‘‘ Animal Che- 
mistry.’’ By G. Kemp, M.D. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Useful Arts employed in the produc- 
tion of Food. fep. 2s. 6d. 

Useful Arts employed in the production 
of Clothing. ¢s. 6d. 

Smeaton and Lighthouses: a Popular 
Biography; with an Historical Introduc- 
tion and Sequel. 2s. 

The Writing-Desk and its Contents 
taken as a text for the familiar illustration 
of many important facts in Natural His- 
tory and Philosophy. By THomas Grir- 
FITHS. 2s. 

A Word or Two on Port Wine, shewing 
how and why it is adulterated. By One 
a in Portugal for Eleven Years. 

vo. ls, 
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The Artizan: a Monthly Journal of 
the Operative Arts. Vol. I. 4to. 13s. 


Architecture. 


Guide to the Architectural Antiquities 
in the Neighbourhood of Oxford. 8vo. 
Ts. 6d. 

Remarks upon Way-side Chapels : with 
Observations on the Architecture and 
Present State of the Chantry on Wake- 
field Bridge. By Joun Cuessevt Buck- 
LER and CHARLES BuCcKLER, Architects. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A Letter to the Rev. the Dean and 
Chapter of Westminster on the intended 
Alterations in the Interior of Westminster 
Abbey. By a CLERGYMAN OF THE 
CuurcH oF ENGLAND. 8vo. ls. 


Fine Arts. 


Scraps from Nature; 
Seventeen Plates. 
ARD. 


consisting of 
By Ropert Branp- 
Folio, prints, 21s. ; proofs, 42s. 


Sports. 

Wild Sports in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. Illustrated by Drawings taken 
from Nature. By Lieut.-Col. E. Napier. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

Chess Studies, comprising One Thou- 
sand Games actually played. By GeorcEe 
Waker. Medium 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Music. 


The Psalter and Canticles in the Morn- 
ing and Evening Services of the Church 
of England, divided and pointed for 
Chanting; with Prefatory Directions. 
By Joun Catvert, Choir Master at the 
Temple Church. 4s. 6d. 

Simple Psalmody ; consisting of Tunes 
adapted to the Old and New Versions of 
the Psalms of David: together with Re- 
sponses, Sanctuses, and Doxologies, print- 
ed throughout with the Sol-Fa syllables, 
for the use of Schools aud Village Choirs. 
Selected and edited by Tuomas Buck- 
LEY, Chorister of York Minster. Royal 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Preparing for Publication. 


A History of Illuminated Bocks from 
the IVth to the XVIIth Century. By 
Henry Noext Humpureys. Iilustrated 
by a Series of Specimens, consisting of an 
entire page of the exact size of the Ori- 
ginals, from the most celebrated and 
splendid MSS. in all the great Libraries 
of Europe, superbly printed in Gold, Sil- 
ver, and Colours. To be published in 
Monthly Parts, each containing three 
Plates. Imperial 4to. 12s. ; imperial folio, 
21s.; a fewon vellum, 42s. Part 1 on 
May 1. 

The Pencil of Nature : a Collection of 
genuine specimens of the new art of Pho.« 
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tography, in most of its branches, from 
Plates actually obtained by the Action of 
Light, executed with the greatest care, 
entirely by optical and chemical processes. 
By H. Fox Taxzot, esq. To be pub- 
lished in 10 or 12 Monthly Parts, each 
containing Four Plates, with Descriptive 
Letterpress. 4to. 15s. 

Researches on Light: An Examination 
of all the known Phenomena connected 
with the Chemical Influence of the Solar 
Rays ; embracing all the published Photo- 
graphic Processes, and many new Dis- 
coveries in the Art, &c. By Rosert 
Hunt, Secretary of the Royal Cornwall 
Polytechnic Society. 8vo. 


The annual general meeting of the Li- 
terary Fund Society was held on Wed- 
nesday March 13, Mr. B. B. Cabbell, 
V. P.in the chair. The reports read to 
the meeting showed that the public are 
beginning to appreciate the value of the 
Institution, and also that the Committee 
have responded liberally to the claims 
made upon them for assistance. During 
the past year the sum of 1,145/. has been 
applied to the relief of distressed authors 
in various departments of literature and 
science, and the total sum actually ap- 
plied to these benevolent purposes, from 
the foundation of the charity in 1788, 
now amounts to 30,2287. Of the sum 
voted during the last year there were six 
grants of 502. each, four of 40/., one of 
351., six of 30/., two of 25/., fourteen of 
201., four of 15/. and eight of 10/. Since 
the last meeting the Duke of Sutherland 
has presided at the anniversary dinner, 
and the Marquess of Northampton has 
consented to occupy the chair at the en- 
suing anniversary on the 8th of May. 
The attendance of members of the com- 
mittee had been so regular during the 
past year, that no seats had been vacated 
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by non-attendance, so that there were 
no vacancies to be supplied. The Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne was re-elected presi- 
dent, and the vice-presidents, council, 
committee, and other officers were also 
re-elected. 


At a general meeting of the Booksellers’ 
Provident Institution on Thursday, the 
14th, Mr. Cosmo Orme in the chair, it 
was stated that the society possesses 
nearly 13,000/. of funded property, with 
a prospect of increase. A resolution was 
passed, enabling the board of directors to 
grant temporary or permanent assistance 
to members and their widows, under cer- 
tain regulations, and a sum not exceed- 
ing six pounds for funeral expenses. 


City of London School. The corpora- 
tion having devoted the fine of 400/. paid 
some years ago by Mr. Thomas Tegg, 
bookseller and publisher, to be excused 
from serving the office of Sheriff, towards 
the establishment of an exhibition to one 
of the universities, for the benefit of pupils 
of the above school, Mr. Tegg has mani- 
fested his approval of such an appropria- 
tion by recently making an addition to 
the fund of 100/.; and in return the com- 
mittee of the school have agreed that the 
exhibition shall in future be designated, 
‘* The Tegg scholarship, or exhibition.’’ 
Mr. Tegg has also accompanied his gift 
with a number of valuable books for the 
library. 


Sir B. Brodie.—Prince Canino (Charles 
Buonaparte) and Sir Benjamin Brodie 
were elected, on the 19th of March, cor- 
responding members of the Royal Academy 
of Sciences at Paris, Prince Canino for 
the zoological, and Sir Benjamin for the 
surgical section. 





ARCHITECTURE. 


INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

March 4. William Tite, esq. V.P. in 
the chair, A paper was read ‘On 
the Architectural Nomenclature of the 
Middie Ages,’’ by the Rev. R. Willis. 
This paper is a portion of a work on 
which Prof. Willis has been for some time 
engaged, and in which he proposes to 
ascertain the architectural terms of the 
middle ages, and to trace the origin of 
many technical words in use at the present 
day. The Itinerary of William of Wor- 
cester contains many examples of such 
terms as were in use in the fifteenth cen- 


tury, especially in a detailed description 
of the churches of St. Stephen and St. 
Mary Redcliffe, at Bristol—but, although 
this document has long been in print, 
nobody has hitherto carefully compared 
the descriptions with the existing build- 
ings—a process to which they have been 
submitted by Prof. Willis with satisfac- 
tory results, the coincidence being found 
perfect. With regard to the terms ap- 
plied to the members of classical archi- 
tecture in the present day, few are found 
of classical origin in any language in Eu- 
rope, the architects and writers of the 
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Renaissance having generally applied the 
terms in common use, with the exception 
of Alberti, who-affected to call everything 
by a new name, and invented for himself 
a Latin nomenclature which has pever 
been adopted. Of the Vitruvian terms 
few have been retained, since his early 
translators, being for the most part prac- 
tical men, and writing for practical men, 
have naturally made use of their own me- 
dizval words, applying them to the classi- 
cal mouldings. In fact, the names of 
mouldings to be picked out of Vitruvius, 
who has not written expressly on the sub- 
ject, are neither complete nor very intel- 
ligible, and a distinction is to be made 
between the names he applies to mould- 
ings derived from their form and those 
which are due to their place or mode of 
combination. These terms Prof. Willis 
calls the sectional and functional names, 
and much obscurity has rested upon the 
words used by Vitruvius from inattention 
to this point. The nomenclature in use 
in England at the present day is of a very 
mixed character, and has arisen from the 
different media, Italian, French, or 


Dutch, through which a knowledge of the 
great masters reached us during the se- 
venteenth century. 


OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 28. The Rev. the Rector of 
Exeter College in the chair. Drawin 
of a Lectern in Blythburgh church, 
Norfolk, a Poors’ Box in Cawston church, 
Norfolk, and a singular early English 
Piscina across an angle in Blyford Church, 
Norfolk, were presented by the Rev. 
R. M. White, D.D., of Magdalene coll. ; 
and engravings of the church and school 
of Garsington, Oxfordshire (the wood- 
blocks), by the Rev. the President of Tri- 
nity College. 

A letter was read from the Rev. G. 
Costar, Archdeacon of New Brunswick, 
acknowledging a present of the publica- 
tions of the Society and expressing a warm 
interest in its proceedings. The Chair- 
man took this opportunity again to call 
the attention of the Society to the subject 
of designs for wooden churches for the 
Colonies. 

A communication was read from C. 
Winston, esq. on the Chapel at Rozel, in 
the island of Jersey, a small and interest- 
ing early structure, which had long been 
desecrated, and has lately been restored 
with much care and skill by the proprietor, 
Mr. Lempriere, under the direction of 
Mr. Winston. A number of drawings 
illustrating the chapel in various stages 
of the work were handed round the room. 

Mr. Parker also read a description of 
Besselsleigh Church, Berks, a small oblong 
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structure, mostly of Decorated work, with 
a good east window, having a cinque- 
foiled inner arch; and a bell-gable for 
two bells at the west end. This paper 
was also illustrated by drawings. 

A drawing of a rood-screen in Swardes- 
ton Church, near Norwich, was pre- 
sented by W. H. Stanton, esq. Exeter 
college, and a short account of it read. 
This rood-loft is connected with the roof 
by a boarded partition, which appears to 
be contemporary with it; other instances 
of the same arrangement were mentioned. 

The chairman called the attention of 
the meeting to the British Archeological 
Association, lately established in London, 
and recommended it to the notice of the 
members as likely to be a useful central 
point of communication for all the local 
societies. 

March 13. A paper was read by Mr. 
Addington on the church, hospital, and 
school at Ewelme, Oxfordshire. These 
were all built in the reign of Henry VI. 
by William De la Pole, Duke of Suffolk, 
and Alice his widow, daughter of Thomas 
and Matilda Chaucer, whose rich tombs 
are in the chapel belonging to the hospital 
on the south side of the chancel. The 
church is a good specimen of the Perpen- 
dicular style, and has been carefully re- 
stored, chiefly by the late Dr. Burton; 
its most prominent features are the font 
with its fine pyramidical cover, and the 
richly panelled doors and porches; the 
chapel of the hospital is also highly in- 
teresting ; the decorations have been care. 
fully restored under the direction of the 
present master, Dr. Kidd. The church 
is fitted with open seats, in the old style, 
and it is gratifying to observe that the 
present incumbent is following up the 
work so well begun by Dr. Burton. The 
hospital and school-house are good ex- 
amples of the brick-work of the 15th 
century, and would be useful as examples 
for parsonage houses, &c. This paper 
was illustrated by a number of drawings, 
several of which were the originals pre- 
pared for Skelton’s Oxfordshire, by 
Mackenzie, which were kindly lent for 
the occasion by the Rev. H. Wellesley. 

Mr. Rooke of Oriel college read a 
short account of the desecrated chapel in 
Broad-street, Oxford, usually called St. 
Katharine’s, but which Mr. Rookeshewed, 
from the sculptures remaining over the 
door representing the Annunciation, must 
have been dedicated in honour of the 
Virgin Mary. 

Mr. Feild, the Bishop elect of New- 
foundland, who was present, requested 
that any practical information on the 
subject of wooden churches might be 
forwarded to him. 
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CAMBRIDGE CAMDEN SOCIETY. 

Feb. 13. The Report from the Com- 
mittee on re-assembling after the vaca- 
tion stated a further increase of members 
and employment, especially in the con- 
sideration of designs for new churches, 
forwarded for examination by architects 
or building committees; the receipt of 
numerous presents of books, &c. and of 
about forty church schemes. 

The Committee of Restoration of St. 
Sepulchre’s church, Cambridge, having 
at length brought their labours to a close, 
on the last day of the past year handed 
it over ready for divine service to the 
parish authorities. By the extent and 
character of the works far exceeding their 
first expectations, such as the enlargement 
of one aisle, the entirely new erection of 
another (whereby the accommodation has 
been extended beyond the actual necessi- 
ties of the parish), the addition of a bell- 
turret, breaking up the unsightly uni- 
formity of the rest of the building, the 
entire fitting of the church with open 
seats, and other necessary furniture, 
carved in oak, and the insertion of the 
beautiful east window, none of which 
additions were included in the original 
undertaking, the Committee have involved 
themselves in a debt of at least 1600/. 
which they have incurred in avowed reli- 
ance on the public sympathy, and which 
they have nothing to trust to now but the 
public assistance, and especially the active 
co-operation of the members of this society. 

Mr. G. Place, architect, of Nottingham, 
exhibited some very beautiful sections and 
elevations of the chancel of All Saints, 
Hawton, Notts, which elicited the warm 
approbation of the members present. 

An elaborate paper on Stone Vaulting 
was then read by C. J. Ellicott, esq. B.A. 
of St. John’s College, in which he inves- 
tigated the rules of construction and the 
chronological developement of that kind 
of roof, supporting his views by reference 
to very numerous examples. 

F. A. Paley, esq. M.A. Hon. Sec. read 
part of a paper on the Mouldings of 
Pointed Architecture, illustrated by a very 
large collection of full-sized sections of 
bases and capitals. 

March 5. It was announced that the 
Committee have entered into an arrange- 
ment in connection with Mr. Butterfield 
for the publication of a series of working 
drawings of church ornaments and details, 
which will be drawn by that gentleman 
under the superintendence of the Society, 
and issued by Mr. Van Voorst, of London, 
in periodical numbers, consisting of sheets 
of quarto size. 

The Society received as presents from 
the Rev. J. J. Smith, a valuable series of 
working drawings of St. Mary, Newport, 
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Essex; and several interesting sketches 
from C. R. Manning, esq. and Mr. Place 
of Nottingham. 

A paper communicated by the Rev. W. 
Airy, M.A., Trinity College, contained an 
account of observations as to the orienta- 
tion of 25 churches in Bedfordshire. The 
facts thus adduced seemed to show satis- 
factorily that the theory of Festival Orien- 
tation could not be supported by the ex- 
amples of the churches in this district. 
The Rev. H. Goodwin made several re- 
marks, showing the importance of paying 
close attention to the dates of buildings in 
taking these observations. Mr. Airy’s 
tabular arrangement of the results of his 
investigations was recommended as the 
best form for registering the facts re- 
ported in connection with this subject. 
The table presented in parallel columns 
the dedication, date of dedication, festi- 
val, place of sunrise, real bearing of the 
church, day of wake or parish feast, and 
observations. 

A paper was then read by the Rev. P. 
Freeman, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of St. 
Peter’s College, on the history of the 
church of the Holy Sepulchre at Cam- 
bridge. He deduced the origin of round 
churches from the existence of circular 
temples, such as the Pantheon, to which 
Constantine’s church of the Resurrection 
bore a great resemblance. He then de- 
scribed the symbolism of the Pantheon, 
and quoted the Venerable Bede with re- 
spect to the vaulting of round churches. 
The church of the Holy Sepulchre, in 
Cambridge, is the oldest of the four re- 
maining in England. It was consecrated 
in the year 1101, seventeen years before 
the institution of the order of the Knights 
Templars. No evidence remained that 
the church was ever connected with that 
order ; and in the course of the excava- 
tions in the interior nothing was found at 
all resembling the sepulchral remains in 
the Temple Church, London. The 
church, therefore, was probably founded 
by some one interested in the recovery 
of the Holy Sepulchre, and for the pur- 
pose of providing constant prayers for the 
success of the Crusades. It was shown 
by examples that the name ‘‘ Jewry,” tra- 
ditionally used for this parish, arose proba- 
bly from the circumstance that the model 
of the Holy Sepulchre existed within it. 
The legend that the Venerable Bede once 
lived in this parish is commemorated by a 
stained glass votive window, representing 
the saint in the restored edifice. 

F. A. Paley, esq. M.A. Hon.-Sec. pro- 
ceeded to read the latter part of a paper 
on the mouldings of capitals and bases, 
illustrated, as was his former paper, by 
full-sized sections. 

Adjourned to Tuesday, April 30th, 
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ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Feb. 29. T. Amyot, esq. Treasurer, 
in the chair. 

An account was read of some remains 
found at Stowting Key. They were 
identified as Saxon, and prove the spot to 
have been a Saxon burial-place. 

This paper was followed by one from 
T. J. Pettigrew, esq. F.R.S, and F.S.A. 
containing remarks on the extracts from 
the old English medical manuscript at 
Stockholm, communicated by George 
Stephens, esq. (as mentioned in our 
Feb. number, p. 183,) and which Mr. 
Pettigrew illustrated by extracts from 
several similar manuscripts preserved in 
the British Museum. He stated that 
English treatises on medicine, or rather 
collections of medical receipts, are common 
in manuscripts of the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth century. They were chiefly founded 
upon the popular Latin poem of the 
School of Salerno, the Regimen Sanitatis, 
composed in the eleventh century. The 
Stockholm poem relates chiefly to the 
virtues of herbs, which had so large a 
share in the common medicine of the day, 
and which, in order to be effective, were 
to be gathered under certain influences of 
the planets. Belief in the particular effects 
of certain positions of the celestial bodies, 
not only in the cure but also in the pro- 
duction of diseases, was very prevalent, 
and so continues in many parts of the 
world, particularly in the East. A cer- 
tain knowledge of astronomy, or rather 
of astrology, was necessary to the phy- 
sician, because he was guided by it in the 
time and manner of letting blood, and 
other operations. Evil spirits were be- 
lieved also to exercise an extensive agency 
in producing diseases, and various methods 
were employed to drive them away from 
the patient. Betony, goldflower, pim- 
pernelle, motherwort, vervain, henbane, 
and other plants, were very efficient for 
this purpose. Some of the remedies are 
of a singular nature. For dropsy, thrice- 
three earth-worms with their heads cut 
off, immersed in holy water in which 
sugar or liquorice is to be dissolved, are 
recommended to be taken daily for nine 
days. Numerical and other charms are 
very common in these treatises. Charms 
were particularly employed against ve- 
nom, tooth-ache, jaundice, hemorrhage, 
fevers, epilepsy, &c.; and Mr. Pettigrew 
accounts for their being in many cases 
efficacious through the influence exerted 
by the mind over the functions of the 

Gent. Maa, Vou, XXI. 


body, and this efficacy was of course in 
proportion to the ignorance of the age in 
which they were used. 

March7. Mr. Amyot in the chair. 

An important memoir was read, on the 
origin of the Order of the Garter, by Sir 
Harris Nicolas, K.G.M.G. The circum- 
stances have been already discussed by 
this author in his History of the British 
Orders of Knighthood ; but he has been 
induced to go over the ground again, in 
consequence of the discoveries he has 
made in the royal household books. We 
must reserve the particulars to a future 
opportunity. 

March 14. Lord Viscount Mahon, V.P. 

The following gentlemen were elected 
Fellows of the Society: Dr. Barnett, 
M.D. of Chesham Place ; James Dearden, 
of the Orchard, Rochdale, esq. formerly 
of St. John’s college, Cambridge, and 
barrister-at-law ; the Rev. Abraham 
Hume, of Liverpool; and James Nicholson, 
esq. of Thelwall Hall, near Warrington. 

It was announced that the second 
volume of the Great Rolls of the Ex- 
chequer of Normandy, edited for the 
Society by Thomas Stapleton, esq. F.S.A. 
and which completes the work, is now 
ready for delivery. 

Mr. E. B. Price exhibited rubbings of 
two remarkable sepulchral brasses. 

Albin Martin, esq. exhibited a col- 
lection of glass vessels popularly called 
lachrymatories, discovered in the Elysian 
fields near Naples, and several ancient 
lamps of terra cotta from a burial place 
in the neighbourhood of Cumez. Also 
sketches in oil of the following classic 
localities: the plain in which Pompeii 
and Stabia were situated ; Puzzuoli, the 
ancient Puteoli, where St. Paul landed 
on his way to Rome after his shipwreck 
at Melita; the site of the villa of Lucul- 
lus; view of the Lago d’Agnano, near 
the Lucrine lake, still remarkable for its 
warm sulphureous baths. The exhibition 
was accompanied by a paper by A. J. 
Kempe, esq. F.S.A. shewing that the 
vessels in form of a tear were, probably, 
genuine tear bottles, and that the practice 
of depositing lamps in tombs was con- 
tinued by the Romans after Christianity 
had been embraced, and burning of the 
dead disused. 

The remainder was then read of Sir 
Harris Nicolas’s paper above mentioned. 

March 21. Mr. Amyot in the chair. 

Among the presents received was a 
handsome work on Fa ancient archi- 
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tecture and monuments of Saxony, en- 
titled, Denkmale der Baukunst des Mit- 
telalters in Sachsen. It was accompanied 
with a letter from the author, Dr. L. 
Puttrich, stating that, having studied what 
has been published with regard to similar 
remains in England, he had observed a 
great correspondency with those of Ger- 
many. His volumes consist of numerous 
plates in lithography. 

Edward Blore, esq. F.S.A. presented 
exterior and interior views of the ancient 
refectory at Great Malvern, which appears 
to have been wholly constructed of wood, 
including the windows, which were square- 
headed, but had very elegant tracery. 
The roof was high pitched, and hand- 
somely ornamented. This very curious 
structure was wantonly demolished in 
1841 by a speculative tradesman, and it 
is believed no other representations of it 
than Mr. Blore’s have been preserved. 

J. A. Cahusac, esq. exhibited some 
antiquities found at Stony Stratford, con- 
sisting of three spears, an arrow-head, and 
two Roman coins, one of them of the 
emperor Constantine. 

H. C. Harford, esq. communicated an 
account of some ruins, supposed to be 
Roman, excavated at Preston, near Wey- 
mouth; and exhibited several of the re- 
mains found there, consisting of great 
iron bars, swords, &c. We believe the 
discovery to be the same as that described 
by Mr. Warne in our Feb. No. p. 185. 

John Gough Nichols, esq. F.S.A. 
communicated some remarks on a Patent 
appointing Edward Duke of Somerset 
Governor of King Edward the Sixth, 
Protector of the realm, and Lieutenant 
and Captain-general of the wars. This 
important document, which is now in the 
possession of William Staunton, esq. of 
Longbridge House, near Warwick, bears 
the sign-manual of the King and of sixty- 
two other persons, and Mr. Nichols shewed 
that it received the signatures of the 
peers in the House of Lords on the last 
day of the first session of King Edward’s 
Parliament. It appears never to have 
passed the great seal, its progress having 
been stayed after the breaking up of the 
Parliament. Its most remarkable feature 
is a clause declaring the tenure of the 
Duke’s high office to be terminable at the 
King’s pleasure expressed in writing under 
the great seal ; whilst in the patent under 
which the office was actually held, and 
which is printed in Burnet’s History of 
the Reformation, the terya of the Duke’s 
regency was to be commensurate with the 
King’s minority, which the late King’s 
will had fixed to the age of eighteen. 


ee 
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NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 

Feb. 22. Lord Albert Conyngham, 
President, in the chair. 

Read, 1. A paper by Samuel Birch, esq. 
on some unedited coins, chiefly of Asia 
Minor. 

The chief of these are as follows : 

(1) Pergamus and Sardis. 

Obv. ITIEPTAMHNON KAI SAPAIA- 
NON. A bearded male figure on the 
right, crowning another. Rev. CEBAC- 
TON KE®AAION TPAMMATEYOQN. 

Figure in a temple. Brass. 

The two figures represent the people of 
Pergamus and Sardis in alliance. The 
reverse relates to the erection of a temple 
to Augustus, an event recorded by Tacitus. 
The epoch of this coin Mr. Birch thinks 
is that of Domitian or Nerva. 

(2) Bagee Lydie. A town of which 
little is known. 

Obv. Effigies and titles of Severus. Rev. 
EI TAIOY APXONTOC BATHNON. 
Horseman darting a javelin at two bearded 
barbarians ; before, Mars ; behind, Pallas. 

This coin is probably intended to record 
the campaign of Severus in the East, 
when, with his sons Geta and Caracalla, 
he conquered Seleucia, Babylon, &c. and 
entered Parthia. The Caius who was 
archer under Severus appears on the 
contemporaneous coins of Geta. 

(3) Four coins of Blaundus in Lydia. 

Blaundus, of which little was known, 
was previously ascertained to have been a 
colony of Macedonians ; one of these un- 
edited coins shews that it was also of the 
Phoenicians. Another of them, struck 
under the archonship of Aurelius Timo- 
theus, offers the myth of Hercules and 
Geryon in an Asiatic version. 

A coin of Aphrodisias Carize presents 
on the reverse a philosopher seated, and 
extending the right hand as if speaking; 
legend A®POA..CIEQN. 

This coin, Mr. Birch observes, enables 
us to add another personage to the Greek 
iconography. The figure seated appears 
to represent Apollonius of Aphrodisias, 
scattered notices of whose works are all 
that have been preserved. He was proba- 
bly the high priest of this city. The 
other coins brought before the Society by 
Mr. Birch are of Eumenia Phrygiz, Hiera- 
polis, Aezanes, and Dionysopolis Phrygiz, 
Tiberiopolis Phrygie, Meonia Lydiz, 
Tabe Cari, &c. 

2. A letter from W. B. Dickinson, esq. 
in further elucidation of some points in 
his former communication on African 
Ring Money and Jewel Currency. 

Mr. John Wilkinson was elected a 
member. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 





PROCEEDINGS 


House or Lorps. 


Feb. 20. The Duke of Richmond’s 
Bill to indemnify witnesses giving evi- 
dence on the Gambling Acts Bill, was 
read a third time and passed. 

March \. Lord Brougham moved for 
copies of the correspondence which had 
taken place between the British mission- 
aries and the Government, since the late 
proceedings of the Frenchat Tauitt. To 
this the Earl of Aberdeen assented, and 
remarked that the disavowal of the pro- 
ceedings of M. Dupetit Thouars by the 
French Government was entirely spon- 
taneous, and did not proceed from any 
remonstrance from England. 

March 11. On the presentation of a 
petition from Somersetshire by the Earl 
of Radnor, praying for the removal of all 
duties on the necessaries of life, the Duke 
of Wellington said, that he had not at all 
changed his opinion on the subject of this 
petition. ‘I voted for the Corn-Law 
(said he), and I earnestly recommend your 
Lordships to leave it as it is, and maintain 
that system which it is the object of the 
corn-law to carry inte execution.” 


House or Commons. 

Feb. 23. The Poor Law Amendment 
Bill was read a second time. 

Feb. 26. In a Committee of Supply, 
the House voted that 36,000 men be 
employed in the Navy till March, 1845, 
and a sum of 1,700,476/. for the payment 
of wages, 

Feb. 29. Lord Worsley brought in a 
Bill to “facilitate the Inclosure and Im- 
provement of Commons and Lands held 
in common; the exchange of lands, and 
the division of intermixed lands ; to pro- 
vide remedies for the defective execu- 
tions and for the non-executions of the 
powers of general and local Inclosure 
Acts, and to provide for the revival of 
such powers in certain cases.”” His Lord- 
ship said that the result of the measure 
would be to provide increased employ- 
ment for the agricultural poor; while at 
the same time the future recreations of 
that class would be attended to. The 
quantity of waste land in England is 
1,358,419 acres, and in Wales 501,815. 

_ March 4, In a Committee of Supply, 
it was proposed that the Army should con- 
sist of 100,295 men. An amendment to 
reduce this number by 20,000 was nega- 


IN PARLIAMENT. 


tived by 114 to 12. The vote was then 
agreed to, as was also the sum necessary 
for the maintenance of this force. 

March 5. Mr. W. Williams moved 
‘that no motion, if opposed, shall be 
brought on and discussed in this House 
after mid-night.’? The motion was nega- 
tived by a majority of 146 to 16. 

March 6. In a Committee on the 
County Coroners’ Bill, it was agreed 
that coroners should receive one shilling 
per mile for travelling expenses, instead 
of nine pence. : 

March. 8. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer rose, and after explaining that a 
fit opportunity now occurred, in conse- 
quence of the large amount of unemployed 
capital, for the reduction of the interest 
on the National Debt, said—'The debt we 
have to deal with on this occasion amounts 
to nearly £250,000,000, and consists of 
four several kinds of stock. The first is 
the 3} per cent. stock, originally created 
in 1818, which is the foundation of stock 
of this description, and amounts to 
£10,000,000. The next is the reduced 
33 per cents., being a stock which was 
first established in 1760, originally as a 
four per cent. stock, added to at various 
periods, and reduced to 3} per cent. in 
1824, when Lord Ripon was Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. It amounted to 
£67,500,000. ‘The next is the 3} per 
cents., originally founded in 1784, at 5 
per cent., and which has, in the gradual 
progress of the country, the growth of 
capital, and confidence in our own re- 
sources, undergone two several reductions 
—one in 1822, when Mr. Vansittart was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, from 5 per 
cent. to 4; and the other in 1830, when 
I had the honour of holding the office I 
now fill, and when it was further reduced 
to 3} per cent., at which it has ever since 
remained. ‘The last stock is the one 
called the old 3} per cent., which was an 
Irish stock, created in 1787, and had been 
from time to time augmented to the sum 
of £14,600,000; the whole amount of 
these stocks was £249,600,000, or, in 
round numbers, nearly the amount I at 
first stated. I have recommended that 
the same rule should be applied to all 
these stocks, and that the reduction of 
interest shall be made at once upon the 
whole of them. Every holder of £100 
in the 3} per cents, will be allowed a like 
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sum in a new 33 per cent. stock, upon 
which 34 per cent. interest would be paid 
until the 10th of October, 1854, and from 
that date the interest would be only 3 per 
cent., with a guarantee, however, that 
there should be no further reduction for 
20 years from that period; the arrange- 
ment to be carried out as usual, the holders 
being allowed a limited time to express 
their dissent. If he succeeded in carry- 
ing out this financial operation, he calcu- 
lated upon effecting an immediate saving to 
the public of £625,000 a year, and a further 
saving of £625,000 in 1854; making a total 
saving of £1,250,000 a year, without any 
disturbance of the public interests, and 
without any augmentation of the capital 
of the debt. It was also his intention to 
equalize the payments of the dividends at 
each quarter of the year, so as to prevent 
that derangement in monetary affairs which 
the present inequality continually occa- 
sions.—Mr. F. Baring felt great satisfac- 
tion in concurring with the proposition.— 
Sir J. R. Reid, Mr. P. M. Stewart, Sir 
J. Easthope, Mr. Williams, and other 
Members, also expressed their gratifica- 
tion at the proposition. 

March 11. Ona report of supply, on 
the resolution for the payment of pensions 
to Officers’ Widows being read, Mr. Dun- 
combe moved for a copy of any letter or 
correspondence that had passed between 
the Secretary-at-War and the widow of 
the late Lieut.-Colonel Fawcett, relative 
to the withholding of a pension from that 
lady, a proceeding he characterised as a 
great hardship.—Sir H. Hardinge de- 
fended the refusal of the pension, not 
upon general grounds, but upon the spe- 
cial circumstances of the case, particularly 
the near relationship of the parties, the 
slightness of the affront, and the preci- 
pitancy of the hostile meeting. Those 
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circumstances continued to form in his 
mind a sufficient reason for the resolution 
he had taken. Her Majesty had now 
authorized him, with a view of repressing 
the practice of DuELLING, to introduce an 
alteration in the next articles of war, 
which, he trusted, would effectually dis- 
courage it. ‘The main scope of that alter- 
ation was, to enjoin that apologies should 
be frankly made and frankly accepted, and 
that, when the matter could not otherwise 
be accommodated, it should be referred 
to the commanding officer of the regiment. 
If this kind of arbitrament were estab- 
lished in the army, he trusted that a like 
recourse would be adopted in private life, 
and that this crime and folly would be 
finally abolished. He must confess, how- 
ever, that the remedy would apply only 
to cases between officers being both on 
whole pay. 

March 12. Mr. Cobden moved for a 
select committee to inquire into the effects 
of Protective duties on Imports upon the 
interests of the tenant farmers and the 
farm labourers of thiscountry. Mr. Glad- 
stone opposed the motion on the ground 
that the subjects were so many and hete- 
rogeneous that no Committee could use- 
fully deal with them. After some dis- 
cussion, a division took place, Ayes 133, 
Noes 224. 

March 13. The Commons IncLosure 
Bill was read a second time after a divi- 
sion, Ayes 70, Noes 23. 

March 18. In Committee on the Fac- 
roriEs Bill a division took place on the 
question whether the word “ night” 
should be taken to mean from eight in the 
evening to six on the following morning, 
or from six in the evening, the Com- 
mittee divided in favour of six by a ma- 
jority of 161 to 153. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 


In the Chamber of Deputies on the 2d 
of March a long debate took place rela- 
tive to the fortifications of Paris. The 
arguments of the motion may be thus 
summed up. In 1841 a law was made 
for the fortification of the capital, allow- 
ing a continued wall and detached forts 
in connection with that wall. Notwith- 
standing this provision, detached forts, 
not in connection with the enceinde, have 
been erected—some of them of immense 
extent, and capable not only of stopping 
an enemy in its advance on the capital, 
but of holding in check and overawing 
the capital itself. The fort of Vin- 


cennes, for instance, is as large as a town 
of the third order, and it has cost 21 
millions of francs. Others of the de- 
tached forts have been constructed with- 
out any dependence on the city wall, 
and the whole presents a combination of 
offensive works which can have no other 
object but to hold the citizens of Paris in 
control, Marshal Soult laboured to show 
that nothing had been done illegally, and 
that the consent of the Chamber had 
been obtained for all the detached forts. 
He affected to prove that these forts 
were in communication and dependent 
on the enceinée, and that their value was 
consequent on the whole system of de- 
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fence which had been organised, in case 
a foreign enemy should succeed in ad- 
vancing near the capital. 


SPAIN, 


The measures adopted by the Spanish 
Government for the suppression of the 
insurrection are likely to prove success- 
ful. Arrests continue throughout the 
kingdom. General Roncali had opened 
a battery of 21 guns on Alicant, which 
still held out. The Junta of Carthagena 
had declared that town to be in a state of 
siege, and had ordered all the inhabitants 
not serving in the militia to deliver up their 
arms. The attempt of the English and 
French Consuls to bring about an accom- 
modation between the Junta of Cartha- 
gena and the Government had failed. The 
Queen’s troops, 4000 in number, were 
posted half a league from Carthagena. 
Queen Isabella, accompanied by General 
Narvaez, two ministers of state, and the 
corps diplomatigue, &c., were to leave 
Madrid on the 6th March, to meet the 
Queen Mother. Queen Christina’s re- 
ception at Barcelona on the 4th wasa 
triumph; there was great enthusiasm, 
and the town was magnificently illumi- 
nated. 

PORTUGAL. 


The insurrection at Lisbon is at an 
end. The insurgents, finding themselves 
wholly unsupported, crossed the frontiers 
into Spain, where orders had been issued 
to disarm and move them inwards. 


UNITED STATES, 

A dreadful accident occurred on the 
28th Feb. on board the Princeton frigate, 
near New York, during a pleasure ex- 
cursion, and when the President and 
nearly 400 guests were on board; in firing 
a large gun it exploded at the breach, 
and killed the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of the Navy, V. Maxey, esq. 
Commodore Kenyon, anda Mr. Gard- 
ner, besides wounding many others. Cap- 
tain Stockton had invited a party of 300 
or 400 ladies and gentlemen to accompany 
him on a pleasure excursion to the Poto- 
mac, for the purpose of witnessing the 
performance of the Princeton, which had 
been constructed on an improved princi- 
ple, which carries a large Paixhan’s piece 
of ordnance, se of delivering a ball 
of 230lb. weight. On the second dis- 
charge of the gun it burst, killing or 
wounding all who stood to leeward of it. 


INDIA. 

Our armies have entered the territories 
of Scindia ‘‘as friends and allies of the 
Maharajah,” with a determination to 
‘*protect his rights and respect his per- 
son,” but an equal determination to ‘ in- 
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sist peremptorily upon the adoption of 
permanent measures for the establishment 
of order upon the frontiers, and the fu- 
ture security of our subjects.” To justify 
English interference in the affairs of an 
allied power, the Governor-General, by 
proclamation, reminded the people of India 
of the treaties entered into between his 
predecessors and the late Maharajah, in 
conformity with which we were bound to 
disenthrall his helpless successor from 
the complication of violence and intrigue 
by which he was hampered, not less than 
to punish the insults which had been 
offered to the representatives of our 
Government by the turbulent chieftains 
of his distracted kingdom. An army, 
under the command of Sir Hugh Gough, 
in pursuance of this policy, entered 
Gwalior, with a two-fold object—first, to 
chastise the faction of the Dada Khasgah 
Walla and the insurgent chiefs; second, 
to throw over the impotent minority of 


‘the young Maharajah the shield of British 


protection. On the 29th of December 
two severe battles were fought, one at 
Maharajpoor, the other at Punniar, in 
both which our forces proved victorious. 
In the former, between the Commander- 
in-Chief and the Mahratta chiefs, the 
Anglo-Indian troops amounted to 15,000 
men, of whom 3,000 were cavalry, with 
40 guns. The Mahrattas are said to 
have had 17,000 men, of whom 3,000 
were cavalry, with 100 pieces of artillery, 
The conflict terminated with a loss on 
the part of the enemy of 3,000 men and 
56 guns! The British had 144 killed 
and some 600 wounded. Among the 
former were Brigadier Churchill, Colonel 
Sanders, Major Crommelin, Lieutenants 
Newton and Leath, and Ensign Bray. 
In the battle in which General Grey was 
the victor, he was opposed to 12,000 of 
the enemy’s troops, with from 24 to 30 
guns, with a force of 7,000 men and 18 
guns. The enemy’s cannon and equip- 
ments fell into General Grey’s hands, 
His loss was 36 killed and 181 wounded. 
Among the former were Captains Cibber, 
Stewart, and Magrath. ‘The loss of the 
Mahrattas is supposed to have been be- 
tween 2,000 and 3,000. The British loss 
is ascribed to the strength of the enemy’s 
position, and to the number of his guns, 
It must, however, be conceded, that the 
determination with which the Mahrattas 
maintained the conflict greatly tended to 
the result. Never, perhaps, at least 
within the last 40 years, did an Anglo- 
Indian army march into the territories of 
a sovereign professedly and hereditarily 
our friend, to experience so resolute and 
desperate a resistance as that which the 
Pindaree subjects of our royal aily, under 
the command of European tacticians, op. 
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posed to our gallant soldiers. Our army 
is to be withdrawn after receiving the 
submission of the chiefs, and money to 
defray the expenses of the campaign. A 
force sufficient to protect the person of 
the Maharajah and to chastise the lawless- 
ness of the marauding hordes which 
infest the frontiers, will be officered by 
English commanders. 


TURKEY. 


On the 9th February, Sir Stratford 
Canning delivered to the Turkish Minis- 
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ter for Foreign Affairs a copy of a des- 
patch from his Government, requiring the 
Porte to abrogate the law in virtue of 
which Christians, who have professed 
Mahometanism, are put to death if they 
again embrace Christianity. At the same 
time, the Porte was threatened with the 
withdrawal of the countenance and pro- 
tection of the British Government should 
it venture to reject the demand. Two 
days after a communication to the same 
effect was made to the Turkish Cabinet 
by the representative of France. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


Feb. 6. The opening of the South- 
Eastern Railway between Folkestone 
and Dover was celebrated by a dinner 

iven by the mayor and corporation of 

over to the chairman and directors of 
the company. ‘This portion of the line 
presents some of the most pleasing views 
that are to be witnessed in railway tra- 
velling; for the greater part of the dis- 
tance it runs close to the coast, alternately 
passing into deep cuttings, over high em- 

nkments, rumbling through dreary tun- 
nels, and anon gliding by the side of bluff 
cliffs into a fine, bright, and calm sea view. 
Passing over the viaduct on the London 
side of the Folkestone station, the first 
thing that attracts attention is the Folke- 
stone viaduct, consisting of 19 arches of 30 
feet span each, with six feet piers between 
them ; it is 105 feet high to the surface 
of the rails, and was built by Messrs. 
Grissell and Peto. We next arrive at 
the Martello tunnel, of about three quar- 
ters of a mile in length. This is suc- 
ceeded by the Warren cutting, which is 
the heaviest cutting in the whole line. 
In some portions it is 120 feet deep, and 
so exceedingly undulating, that in the ex- 
tent of 100 yards you emerge from a cut- 
ting of 120 feet deep to an embankment 
of 45 feet in height. This portion of the 
line is exceedingly romantic. The Ab- 
bott’s Cliff tunnel shortly succeeds this 
tremendous cutting: it is one mile and a 
quarter in length, and was built by the 
Company without contract. It is gene. 
rally considered one of the finest speci- 
mens of tunnel brickwork in the kingdom. 
On leaving the Abbot’s Cliff tunnel you 
enter on the sea wall, which has been 
about four years in construction; it is 
three quarters of a mile long, and between 
60 and 70 feet in height. The wall at 
the base is about 23 feet thick, and 5 feet 
6 inches at the top. The foot of the wall 
is washed by the sea, while on the other 
side the cliffs rise to a height of nearl 
400 feet above the railway. The ground 


where the blast of the Round Down took 
place last year is then gone over. This 
ground is now a level, covering a space 
of about seven acres, The Shakspeare 
tunnel, three quarters of a mile in extent, 
is then entered. A timber viaduct of 
2000 feet in length succeeds, and the line 
enters Dover. ‘The distance, about six 
miles, was accomplished in 13 minutes. 
Upon the directors stepping from the 
carriages, they were heartily welcomed 
by the mayor of Dover, who presented to 
them an address, which was briefly replied 
to by Mr. Baxendale, the chairman of 
the company. The authorities and the 
directors, preceded by a military band 
from Canterbury, and the band of the 
national guard of Boulogne, then walked 
in procession to the theatre to dinner, 
where accommodation was provided for 
about 300 persons. The gallery was 
filled with ladies, The mayor of Dover 
presided, supported by Mr. Baxendale, 
Mr. Richards (the deputy chairman of 
the company), the mayor of Calais, the 
deputy mayor of Boulogne, the French and 
Belgian Cousuls, Mr. Rice, M.P., Capt. 
Tyndale, Mr. Davis, Mr. Hawkes, &c. _ 

March 2. Manchester was visited by 
a conflagration, which, both for rapidity 
and the extent of destruction, has been 
unequalled in that town for many years. 
It was discovered in the basement story 
of Mr. William Bryan’s warehouse, 9, 
George-street. There was a fresh breeze 
(W. by S.) which carried the flames to- 
wards York-street, and the whole of the 
great pile or block of buildings in which 
the fire originated was speedily enveloped 
in flames. This was the result of the 
construction of these warehouses, most of 
which were lined with wood The build- 
ings destroyed were about 60 yards in 
length by 40 in width, and were seven 
stories above the ground. The loss of 


property, at the lowest computation, is 
estimated at 100,000/., but which is stated 
to have been fully insured, 











PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


Jan. 26. Montgomeryshire Yeomanry Ca- 
valry, Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, Bart. to be 
Lieut.-Col. Commandant.—Henry Adolphus 
Proctor, esq. to be Major. 

Feb. 14. Frederick Purefoy Hoare, esq. to 
be one of the Hon. Corps of Gentlemen-at- 
Arms, vice Price. 

March. 15th Foot, Major Rob. Ellis to be 
aap Lt.-Col. Edw. Hay, of the 
E. I. Co.’s depot at Warley, to have the tem- 
porary rank of Colonel. 

March 4. Charles Grantham, of Ketton, esq. 
to be Sheriff of Rutlandshire. 

March 5. Henry Robert Plaw, esq. (now Con- 
sul at Dantzig) to be Consul-General in Prussia, 
to reside at a Coleman Mac- 
gregor, esq. to be Consul at Canton.—George 

alfour, esq. to be Consul at Shangai.—Robert 
Thom, esq. to be Consul at Ningpo, in the pro- 
vince of Che-keang.—Henry George Kuper, 
esq. to be Consul in Denmark, and for the 
Oresound, to reside at Elsinore.—Henry Cres- 
wicke Rawlinson, esq. to be Consul at Bagdad, 

March 7. Rawson William Rawson, esq. to 
be Treasurer for the Island of Mauritius; 
George Williams Lewes, esq. to be Provost 
Marshal for the Virgin Islands; and Daniel 
H. Gordon, esq. to be Treasurer for the 
Virgin Islands. 

arch 8. 1st West India Regiment, Major- 
Gen. Sir G. T. Napier, K.C.B. to be Colonel, 
vice Lieut.-Gen. Sir G. H. B. Way. 

March 13. Knighted, Colonel Robert Nickle 
K.H., James Clark Ross, — Capt. R.N. an 
F.R.S., Charles Fergusson Forbes, M.D. and 
K.C.H. Dep. Inspector of Army Hospitals, and 
George tom Lee, esq. Lieut. of the Yeomen 
of the Guard. 

March 18. The Rev. Hender Molesworth, of 
Clowance, second but eldest surviving son and 
heir of the Rev. John Molesworth, by Catha- 
rine, sister to the late Sir John St. Aubyn, of 
Clowance, Bart. in regard to the memory of 
his late brother, the Rev. John Molesworth St. 
Aubyn, to take the name of St. Aubyn with 
Molesworth, and bear the arms of St. Aubyn 
in the first quarter.—Dr. Francis Hawkins 
to be one of the Physicians of H.R.H. the 
Duke of Cambridge. 

March19. KE. W. W. Pendarves, esq. to be 
Lieut.-Colonel Commandant of the Royal Corn- 
wall and Devon Miners. 

March 20. Knighted, William Bain, esq. 
Master R.N.—G. W. oon Som esq. to be 
— of the Gloucestershire Yeomanry Ca- 
valry. 

March 22. 2ist Foot, Major R. T. R. Pat- 
toun to be Lieut.-Colonel; brevet Major J. 
C. Peddie, to be Major.—3lst Foot, Major H. 
C. Van Cortlandt to be Lieut.-Colonel; brevet 
Major Jas. Spence, tobe Major. Brevet, Capt. 
George Jackson, 64th Foot, to be Major.—Ed- 
ward Turst Carver, esq. to be one of the Hon. 
Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms, vice Hamilton. 

March 25. Francis Manley Shawe, of Bem- 
bridge, I. W. and Castle Taylor, co. Galway, 
esq. late Capt. Coldstream Guards, and Albi- 
nia-Hester his wife, eldest dau, and cohss. of 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Taylor, K.C.B. to take 
the name of Taylor after Shawe. 

March 26. George Benvenuto Mathew, esq. 
to be Governor and Commander-in-Chief of 
the Bahama Islands. 


Member returned to serve in Parliament. 
Londonderry Co.—Thomas Bateson, esq. 


NAVAL PREFERMENTS. 

Commander, Charles Tyler (1812), to be Capt. 
in the retired list.—J. F. C. Hamilton, mate 
of the St. Vincent, to the rank of Lieut. for 
services in China. 

Appointments. tain F. W, Beechey (1827) 
to command the Firefly steam-vessel.— 
Lieutenant W. C. Chamberlain to command 
the Dwarf. 

Coast Guard.—Commander F, C. Syer to be 
geerng Commander of the Clifden Dis- 

rict. 


EccLeEsIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. E. Field, to be Bishop of Newfoundland. 

Rev. W. Clive, to be Archdeacon of Mont- 
gomery. 

Rev. J. Jones, to be Archdeacon of Anglesea. 

Rev. J. C. Moore, to be Archdeacon of the Isle 
of Man, and Rector of Andreas. 

Rev. J. M. Traherne, to be Chancellor of Lilan- 


aff. 
Rev. W. F. Chilcott, to be Yosenteey of 
Easton in Gordans, in Salisbury Cathedral. 
Rev. M. Meade, to be Prebendary of Combe in 
Salisbury Cathedral. 

Rev. se Symonds, to be a Minor Canon of Nor- 
wich. 

Rey. J. Barlow, Guildford R. Surrey. 

—. Mr. Barlow, Shalford-cum-Bramley V. 

urrey. 

Rev. R, Barton, St. George’s R. Dublin. 

Rev. E. Bayly, Layton Maltravers R. Dorset. 

Rey. T. Bayley, Northmarden R. Sussex. 

Rev. J. A. Beaumont, St. Mary R. Leeds. 

Rey. A. Bowles, Send-with-Ripley R. Surrey, 

Rev. S. Bridge, St. Matthew P.C. Denmark- 
hill, Camberwell. 

Rey. A. Broadley, Bradpole V. Dorset. 

Rey. R. Bryan, Cheldon R. Devon. 

Rev. J. Carnegie, Bishopstone V. Sussex. 

Rey. F. Cole, St. Issey V. Cornwall. 

Rev. J. Corfe, St. Petrock R. Exeter, 

Rev. J. C. Crowley, St. John R. Cornwall. 

Rev. C. Crosthwaite, St. Botolph R. Billings- 
gate, London. 

Rev. J. C. Crosthwaite, St. Andrew Hubbard 
and St. Mary-at-Hill RR. London. 

Rey. G. L, Cubitt, St. Thomas R. Winchester. 

. J. P. Eden, marshall R. Durham, 

. G. Farley, Cherhill P.C. Wilts. 

. W. B. Fry, Kilruane R. near Nenagh. 

. J. W. Gunning, East Boldre P.C. Hants. 

. J. Harrison, Ballykeane V. Leinster. 

. J. Halliwell, Christ Church, Wrington 
P.C. Somerset. 

Rev. E. F. Hodgson, Holton-cum-Beckering 
R. Lincolnshire, 

Rev. H. Jones, Holywell V. Flintshire. 

Rev. J. B. G. Jones, Bodedern P.C. Anglesea. 

Rev. J. Kenworthy, Ackworth R. Yorksh. 

Rev. G. King, St. Benedict P.C. Norwich. 

Rey. J. M. Lister, Luddington R. Linc. 

Rev. J. Lloyd, Llanmerroie R. Montg. 

Rev. M. H. Maxwell, Frampton V. Dorset. 

Rev. J. Overton, Rothwell R. Linc. 

Rev. Mr. Price, Wisley and Pyrford R, Surrey. 

Rey. G. Ray, Statherne R, Leic. 
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Rey. J. Richardson, St. James’s R. Heywood, 
near Rochdale. 

Rev. F. T. Scott, Eastbridge R. and V. of 
West Hythe, Kent. 

Rev. R. Scott, Duloe R. Cornwall. 

Rev. G. Smith, Cantley V. Yorkshire. 

~~. = H. Sutton, St. Mary’s Bishophill R. 

ork. 

Rey. G. T. Spring, Hawling R. Glouc. 

Rev. R. Townley, St. Matthew P.C. Liverpool. 

Rev. C. Tucker, Washford Pyne R. Devon. 

Rey. J. Turner, Lancaster V. Lanc. 

Rev. T. Westmorland, jun. Sandal Magna V. 
Yorkshire. 

Rev. T. F. Woodham, St. Peter Cheesehill R. 
Winchester. 


CHAPLAINS. 
Rey. C. T. Barlow, tothe Viscountess dowager 
a 
Rev. H. Boys, to the Bengal Presidency. 
Rev. P. J. Butt, to the Earl of Besborough. 
Rev. J. Horsley, to His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cambridge. 


Civit PREFERMENTS. 

Dr. Paris to be President of the College of 
Physicians. 

H. A. Merewether, esq. to be Recorder of 
Devizes. 

Rev. J. Harrison, M.A. to be Master of the 
Endowed Grammar School, Andover. 

Rev. J. Hill, M.A. to be Head Master of the 
Royal Naval Schools, Greenwich. 

Rev. Mr. W. B. Monk, to be Head Master of 
Dulwich College Grammar School. 

F. Metcalf, B.A. to be Assistant-Master in the 
City of London School. 

Mr. F. B. Ribbans, to be Head Master of the 
Grammar School at Wrexham. 

Rev. G. Slade, M.A. to be Master of the Man- 
chester Grammar School. 


BIRTHS. 


Feb. 10. In Upper Seymour-st. Portman.sq. 
the Baroness of Moncorvo, a dau.——11. At 
Tartaraghan Rectory, the wife of the Hon. and 
Rey. Francis Clements, a son.——17. At Head- 
fort-house, co. Meath, the Countess of Bec- 
tive, a son and heir.——At Walton, Lady 
Mordaunt, a dau.——19. At Brighton, the 
wife of John B. Lousada, esq. of Oakfield- 
lodge, Sussex, a son.——20. At the house of 
her mother, Mrs. Forrest, Southampton, the 
wife of Andrew Saunders, esq. of Downes- 
house, Eling, a son and heir.—22. At Wilton- 
pl. London, the wife of William Edmund Pole, 
esq. barrister-at-law, a son.—26. At Hole- 
brook-house, near Wincanton, the wife of J. 
Eveleigh Wyndham, esg. a_dau.——At the 
Rocks, Uckfield, the wife of R. S. Streatfeild, 
esq. a son.——At Tavistock, the wife of C. V. 
Bridgman, esq. a dau.— 27. At the Marquis 
of Bristol’s, Kemp-town, Brighton, the Lady 
Georgiana E. C. Grey, a son. 

Lately. In Chester-sq. the Hon. Mrs. Chas, 
Stuart, a son.——At Grace Dieu Manor, 
Leicestersh. the wife of A. L. Phillipps, 
esq. a dau.—In Perthshire, the wife of the 
Hon. W. H. Drummond, a_ son.——In 
York-pl. wipes hy Mrs. James de Sau- 
marez, a son,——At Huntsmore Park, Berks, 
Lady Sophia Tower, a dau.——At Charleville, 
Lady Georgiana Croker, a dau.—At Reading, 
the wife of Lieut.-Col. Dunn, a dau.——At 
Keyford-house, Frome, the wife of W. H. 
Sheppard, esq. a dau.—lIn South-st. Gros- 
venor-sq. Mrs. Edw. Bagot, a dau.—— In Hill- 
st. the thon. Mrs. Nugent, a dau.— At Pau, 
the wife of Lieut.-Col. P. Douglas, a son.—— 
In a the Hon. Mrs. Geo. Hope, a son. 

0 


Preferments.—Births. 


[April, 


—lIn York-st. St. James’s, the Countess of 
Uxbridge, a son.——At Wolverhampton, the 
wife of Lieut.-Gen. Monckton, a son and heir. 
——At Heath-hall, the Hon. Mrs. Smith, a 
dau.——At Calverton, Bucks, the Hon. Mrs. 
Perceval, a dau.——At Morne Park, Vis- 
countess Newry, a son. —— At Elm Park, 
Limerick, Lady Clarina, a son.——In Upper 
Seymour-st. Portman-sq. the wife of T. F. 
Maitland, esq. a dau.—— At Shirenewton, 
near Chepstow, the wife of Wm. Hollis, esq. a 
son and heir. 

March1. At the Provost’s Lodge, Eton col- 
lege, the Hon. Mrs. Hodgson, a son.—The 
wife of Theodore Davis, _-. of Tickenham 
House, a son.—2. At Aldborough Lodge, 
Yorksh. the wife of Basil T. Woodd, esq. a 
dau.—At Derby, the wife of Reginald Dar- 
win, , M.D. ason.——6. At Maidstone, the 
wife of Lieut.-Col. Griffiths, a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


Nov. 30. At the British Legation, Rio de 
Janeiro, James Edward Le Breton, esq. 
— son of the Rev. Philip Le Breton, of 

ndon, to Eleanor-Ann, dau. of Joseph Dick- 
inson, esq. of Headingley, near Leeds. 

Dec. 12. At Calcutta, Lieut. Richard Francis 
Grindall, of the 8th Bengal Nat. Inf. eldest son 
of the late R. F. Grindall, esq. Bengal Civ. 
Serv. and grandson of Adm. Sir Richard Grin- 
dall, to Susanna-Moring, youngest dau. of 
James Bate, esq. of Exeter. 

19. At Vellore, Capt. Henry Temple Hillyard, 
of the 14th Madras Nat. Inf. third son of the 
late Charles Hillyard, esq. of Upper Clapton, 
to Henrietta, youngest dau. of Major-Gen. 
Gibson. 

21. At Bombay, Robert Brown, esq. M.D. to 
Anna-Maria, eldest dau. of Sir James Rivett 
Carnac, Bart. 

27. At Malta, Comm. Erasmus Ommanney, 
R.N. son of the late Sir F. M. Ommanney, to 
Emily-Mary, eldest dau. of Samuel Smith, esq. 
of her Majesty’s dockyard. 

Jan. 2. At Reading, Thos. Frederick Sow- 
don, esq. of Reading, to Caroline-Annabella, 
second dau. of Col. Williams, of Belle Vue, 
near Reading. 

3. At Bath, the Rev. John Chandler, of 
Witley, Surrey, to Caroline-Mary, eldest dau. 
of the late Rev. John Brownlow, of Green 
Park, Bath. 

6. At Hackney, the Rev. George Christopher 
Hodgkinson, M.A. of Trinity coll. Camb. to 
Isabella-Lydia, eldest dau. of the late William 
Spence, esq. of Upper Gloucester-pl. 

9. At Guernsey, Thomas Nurse, esq. M.D. 
son of John Henry Nurse, esq. of Barbadoes, 
to Margaret, third dau. of Joseph Collings, 
esq. of the Grange. At Bangor, ‘Thomas 
James Maude, esq. of Abingdon-st. youngest 
son of the late Rear-Adm. William eoan to 
Louisa-Emily, youngest dau. of the Rev. John 
Hamer, Vicar of Bangor. 

18. At Dublin, the Rev. Armitage Forbes, son 
of Arthur Forbes, ~ of Trewstone, co. Meath, 
and Craig-a-vad, co. Down, to Charlotte-Emily, 
dau. of Edward Litton, esq. Master in Chan- 
wa Dublin, late M.P. for Coleraine. 

eb. 6. At Glasgow, the Rev. Charles Fitz- 
gerald Ross Smith, Incumbent of Christ 
Church, Mile-end, to Mary, dau. of the late 
Richard Musgrave Lowry, esq. 

7. At Aylesbury, the Rev. John Radcliffe 
Pretyman, Vicar of Aylesbury, to Amelia, third 
dau. of Thomas Tindal, esq. 

8. At St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Henry Brad- 
dick Yule, R.N. son of the late Comm. John 
Yule, R.N. to Frances-Rebecca, youngest 
dau. of Capt. Byrne, formerly of the Scots Fu- 
sileer Guards, and grand-niece of the late Earl 
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of Crawford and Lindsey.——At Saxmundham, 
Charles T. Thompson, esq. of Diss, to Emma- 
Sarah, eldest surviving dau. of the late E. D. 
Alston, + < Palgrave, Suffolk.——At Mil- 
verton, T. Cobb, 7 < Banbury, to Mar- 
garet, youngest dau. of the late Rowland Parry, 
esq. of Liverpool.——At Radford, John Dy- 
moke Elliott, son of the late Rev. William 
Elliott, Reetor of Mablethorpe, Lincolnsh. to 
Jane, eldest dau. of John ckeray, esq. of 
Nottingham.——At High Littleton, Somerset, 
Major Frederick Sprye, R.M.F. son of the Rev. 
John Sprye, Vicar of Ugborough, Devon, to 
heirs of the iste Richard Langford, oun, ‘af 

eirs oO » esq. O 

—— Ly ay At yg inom 
rge Estridge, esq. to Margaret-Ann, young- 
est dau. of the late Alexander Wilson, esq.—— 
At Reading, Robert, son of C. Temple, esq. 
of Lincoln’s-inn, to Isabel-Susan, youngest 
dau. of the late Capt. Young, of the Albany 
Staff, Isle of Wight. At Great Budworth, 
Thomas Leche Massie, esq. Capt. R.N. to 
Charlotte-Hester, only dau. of Edward Vena- 
bles. Townshend, esq. of Wincham Hall, Che- 
shire.——At Tavistock, Elizabeth, only dau. of 
the Rev. William Rooker, to T. dgeombe 
Parson, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn-fields and Upper 
Clapton.——At Taunton, the Rev. Henry John 
Buller, Rector of West Parley, Wimborne, 
oungest son of the late James Buller, esq. 
lerk to Her Majesty’s Privy Council, to Mary 
Theodosia Rickards, eldest dau. of the late 
John Rickards, esq. of Ailston Hill, near 
Hereford. At Camberwell, Christopher 
Prince, esq. of Peckham, to Frances-Bower, 
youngest dau. of A. Mackenrot, esq. of Cadiz. 
At Kensington, John S. Bailey, esq. of 
Portobello, near Edinburgh, to Emma- - 
ret, third dau. of Thomas de Vere, -~ of 
ensington-crescent.—— At Kendal, John 
Waithman, esq. of Yealand Conyers, co. Lanc. 
to Hannah, eldest dau. of the late Wm. Wil- 
son, esq. of Kendal. 

_feb. 10. At All Souls’, Langham-pl. the Rev. 
Sir John Hobart Culme Seymour, Bart. (for- 
merly of Tothill, Plymouth,) to Maria-Louisa, 
youngest dau. of the late Charles Smith, esq. 
and sister to the late Sir Charles Smith, Bart. 
of Sutton’s, Essex.——At St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields, William Henry Stapleton, esq. of Bed- 
ford, to Ann-Maria, second dau. of Joseph 
we esq. of Middle Scotland- yard, White- 


12. At St. George’s, the Hon. Capt. Den- 
man, R.N. second son of Lord Denman, to 
Grace, youngest dau. of J. Watts Russell, esq. 
of liam Hall, Staffordsh. and of Beggin House, 
Northamptonshire. 

13. At St. Pancras, Henry Pennal Batchel- 
dor, esq. to Amelia, second dau. of the late 
George Shepheard, esq. of Guildford-st.—— 
At wisham, William Fisher, of -Camden 
Town, eldest son of the late William Fisher, 
esq. of Muswell Hill, to Frances-Caroline, 
youngest dau. of Samuel Travers, esq. of Sy- 
denham.——At Scarborough, the Rev. Charles 
Turner, M.A. second son of the late Charles 
Turner, esq. of Hanwell Park, Middlesex, to 
Sophia, only dau. of the late J. Maling, esq. of 
Monk Wearmouth, Durham. 

14. At Lyme Regis, Dorsetshire, Wm. 
Hayter Hussey, esq. of the 67th Regt. third 
son of John Hussey, esq. of Lyme, to Sarah- 
Ann, dau. of John Hill, esq. of the same place. 

15. At St. George-the-Martyr, Queen-sq. 
John Tomes, esq. of Mortimer-st. to Jane, 
only dau. of Robert Sibley, esq. of Great Or- 
mond-st.——At Hillingdon, near Uxbridge 
John Hunter, esq. of Upper Holloway, secon 
son of W. Hunter, esq. to Mary-Anne, eldest 
dau. of the late W. Rider, esq. of Albion-st. 
Hyde Park, formerly of Leamington Spa.—— 
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At Dorking, Thomas George, third son of 
Charles Barclay, esq. of Bury Hill, to Emily, 
second dau. of the Rev. James Joyce, Vicar of 
Dorking.——At Hackney, William Sharp, . 
A.B. of Brixton, to Eliza, eldest dau. of J. 
Ballance, esq. of Clapton. —— At here | 
Arthur, fourth son of Charles Tween, esq. o 

Ware, Herts, to Jane, youngest dau. of the 
late Randal Norris, a of the Inner Temple. 
——At Dinton, Sackville Phelps, esq. of Tar- 
rington, co. Heref » and Tong’s Wood, 
Kent, to Matilda, eighth surviving dau. of the 
Rev. Wm. Goodall, of Dinton Hall, Bucks. 
——At Topcliffe, Wm. Hall Ryott, esq. M.D. 
of Thrisk, to Ann, eldest dau. of the late John 
Richardson, ~*~ surgeon, and niece of Mark 
Barroby, esq. of Dishforth, near Ripon.——At 
Buckland, near Dover, Henry Potts, esq. 
eldest son of Henry Potts, esq. of Glan- 
yr-afon, Denbighsh. and of Chester, to Ce- 
cilia-Ann, youngest dau. of Major Martin, 
of Buckland House, and niece of the late 
Right Hon. Sir W. Grant.——At St. Marga- 
ret’s, Lothbury, F. J. Hills, esq. of the ist 
West India Regt. to Catharine, dau. of William 
Ewen, esq. of Buxted, Sussex. 

17, At Lyminster, Sussex, Robert Frederick 
Brownlow Rushbrooke, esq. Capt. in the Scots 
Fusilier Guards, eldest son of Col. Ruskbrooke, 
M.P., of Rushbrooke Park, Suffolk, to Albinia- 
Maria, second dau. of Thomas Evans, esq. of 
Lyminster.—At Ripon, Septimus Tutin, esq. 
H ee of Ripon, to Mrs. Mary-Ann Balls, of 

tudley. 

19. ‘Kt Auckleeks. House, Perthshire, Edgar 
Walter Garland, esq. eldest son of Nathaniel 
Garland, esq. of Michaelstow Hall, Essex, and 
of Woodcote Grove, Epsom, to Amelia, second 
dau. of Robert Robertson, esq. of Auckleeks, 
and of Membland Hall, Devon.——At Peter- 
sham, George C. Julius, esq. M.D., of Rich- 
mond, to Susan, dau. of Robert Thorley, esq. 
—At St. James’s, Westminster, the Hon. J. 
Fox Strangeways, to Amelia, third dau. of Ed- 
ward Marjoribanks, esq.——At Kinver,the Rev. 
Sam. Duncombe Du Pré, Vicar of Highley, son 
of the Rev. T. Du Pré, Rector of Willoughby, 
to ay yey only child of the late 
Rev. John Algernon Hodgson, Rector of Lye 
and Sheinston, and of Field House, Salop.— 
At Pau, Basses Pyrenees, Commander the Hon. 
Byron Carey, R.N. to Selina-Mary, dau. of the 
late Rev. Francis Fox, of Fox Hall, co. Longford. 

20. At Jersey, Capt. J. Archer Abbott, R.N. 
to Mary-Elilis, eldest dau. of Capt. J. Agnew 
Stevens, R.N.——At Paris, Charles Woolley, 
esq. of Walton, near Peterborough, to Hester, 
dau. of the late William Comerford Clarkson, 
esq. of Doctors’ Commons.——At St. Marga- 

et’s, Westminster, John Floyer, esq. of West 
Stafford, Dorset, to Georgina-Charlotte-Fran- 
ces, eldest dau. of George Bankes, esq. M.P. 
—At St. Benet’s, Gracechurch-st. mas 
R. Wheeler, esq. to Maria-Anne, eldest dau. of 
Charles West Wheeler, esq. M.D., of Shirley- 
lodge, Hants. At Camberwell, Wm. White, 
esq. of Tolworth Court, to Elizabeth-Frances, 
dau. of the late Dr. Wm. Coleman, of Blech- 
ingley. 

id At Chelsea, the Rev. Jeffery Ekins, 
B.C.L., Rector of Sampford, Essex, to Phila- 
delphia-Jane, second dau. of the late Geor; 
Hart Dyke, esy.—At Paston, Charles, fifth 
son of the late Rev. J. W. B. Boyer, Rector of 
Swepstone, Leic. to Miss Mc.Nair. 

24. At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq. Arthur 
Henry Champagne, son of the late Gen. Sir 
Josias Champagne, to Catherine-Mary, dau. of 
Robert Theophilus Garden, esq. of River Lyons, 
King’s co.—at Islington, Frederick Heisch, 


jun. esq. of America-sq. to Mary-Frances, 


eldest dau. of the late Thomas Palmer Lloyd, 
esq.——At Lyme ~~ only son of 
3 
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the late Alexander Stuart, esq. of Corsairtly, 
Banffshire, to Caroline-Georgina, eldest dau. of 
William Tyndall, esq. of East Cliff, Dorset. 

26. At Southwick, Col. Custance, Command- 
ant, Isle of Wight, to Elizabeth, dau. of Thomas 
Thistlethwayte, ~ of Southwick Park, Hants. 

27. At Leith, D. Dumbreck, esq. M.D., 
Surgeon of the 72d Highlanders, to Elizabeth- 
Campbell, only dau. of George Gibson, —.. 
At St. Mary’s, Lambeth, Lieut. William Bree- 
don, R.N. to Elizabeth Binyon, of Bedford.—— 
At Ilfracombe, Lieut. T. A. B. Spratt, R.N. 
eldest son of Comm. Spratt, R.N., of Teign- 
mouth, to Sophia-Dean, only dau. of Edward 
Price, esq. late of the H.E.1.C. Service. ——At 
St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Thomas Molyneux 
Montgomerie, esq. Garboldisham-hall, Norfolk, 
4 _ Hon. Georgiana Foley, sister of Lord 

‘oley. 

28. At Bowness, Windermere, William B. 
Ponsonby, esq. eldest son of the late Capt. 
Ponsonby, R.N., and of Springfield, Cumber- 
land, to Anne-Eliza, eldest dau. of Capt. Jones 
Skelton, late R.Art.——At Morton, Marcus, 
eldest son of Marcus Synnot, esq. of Bally- 
moyer, co. Armagh, to Ann, eldest dau. of 
William Parker, esq. of Hanthorpe House, 
near Bourne, Lincolnshire.——At St. Pancras 
New Church, Edward H. Walker, esq. of Don- 
caster, to Mary-Sarah, only dau. of James 
Greenhalgh, esq. of Charlotte-st. Fitzroy-sq. 

. At Higham Ferrers, Godfrey Kemp, esq. 
of Belton, Rutland, to Isabella, eldest dau. of 
the late Rev. G. W. Malim, Vicar of Higham 
Ferrers.——At Ardoyne, Robert Chaloner, esq. 
of Guisborough, Yorksh. and Coollatin Park, 
co. Wicklow, to Laura-Mary, dau. of Sir Tho- 
mas Butler, Bart. of Ballin emple, co. Carlow. 
—aAt Foulmire, Alexander Chisholm, esq. of 
St. John’s coli. — to Emily-Jane, 
third dau. of the Rev. W. Metcalfe, Rector of 
Foulmire.——At St. Marylebone, Edward Mor- 
ris, esq. of Suffolk-st. Pall Mall East, to Sophia- 
Amelia, youngest dau. of Thomas Holland, 
esq. of Upper Berkeley-st. Portman-sq.—aAt 
St. Botolph’s, Charles Muriel, eldest son of 
the late Charles Bidwell, esq. of Ely, to Clara, 
renee dau. of Henry Balls, esq. of Panton- 
house, Cambridge.——At Hereford, H. O. Rob- 
inson, esq. C.E., London, to Isabella-Hamilton, 
relict of the late E. C. Dansey, esq. R.N., and 
eldest dau. of Charles Walker, esq. of Ashford 
Court, Salop. 

Lately. At Florence, Henry B. Bunnett, 
esq. of Genoa, to Agnes, second dau. of the 
late Francis Pierpoint Burton, esq. co. West- 
meath.——At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Col. 
Sir Duncan MacDougall, K.C.F., late com- 
manding the 79th Highlanders, to Hannah 
widow of the late Col. Nicholson, of the Lan- 
cashire militia.—aAt St. James’s Clerkenwell, 
Thos. Knight, esq. of the Middle ‘Temple, to 
Mary-Ann, dau. of the late Francis Hobler, 
Og Paris, Nathaniel Armstrong Wells, 
eldest son of Nathaniel Wells, esq. of Pierce- 
field, Monmouthsh. to Georgiana-Lucy, second 
dau. of Benjamin Price, esq. of Westbury, 
Bucks.—At St. George’s, Capt. Whitelock, 
E.L.C.S., to Annie, dau. of the late A. G. Sto- 
rer, esq. of Purley- ark, Berks.——At Bath, 
M. Gustave de Nicolai, of the Chateau de Noé, 
Prussia, to Bertha, dau. of S. B. Lousada, esq. 
of Bruxelles.—At Adbaston, the Rev. E. 
Harry Vaughan Colt, Vicar of Hill, Glouc. to 
Ellen, youngest dau. of F. H. Northen, M.D., 
of Lea House, Staffordsh.— At Windsor, H. 
meerys esq. to Jane, dau. of Sir John Robinson, 


March. At Usselby William Nevin Wal- 
ace, eldest son of Hugh Wallace, esq. of Down- 
patrick, to Catharine-Mary, dau. of William 
Brackenbury, esy. of Usselby House, Linc. 

2. At Stonehouse, Francis James Polking- 
horne, First Lieut, R.Mar. to Charlotte, young- 


[April, 


est dau. of Matthew Wiggins, esq. formerly of 
Gloucester-pl. Portman-sq. 

At St. George’s, Southwark, Henry, se- 
cond son of J. A. Lloyd, esq. Comptroller of 
her Majesty’s Customs at Leith, to Mary, eldest 
dau. of George Essell, esq. of Rochester. 

5. At Linton, Cambridgesh. Henry Robin- 
son, 7 her Majesty’s Commissariat, to Cath- 
arine-Mary Warren, niece of J. J. Holme, esq. 
of Linton.— At Littlebourne, W. Pennington, 
esq. to Mary-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of C. James, 
esq. of Littlebourne rectory, Kent, and for- 
merly Capt. in the Scots Greys.——At St. 
Mary’s, Bryanstone-sq. Capt. Arthur John- 
stone Lawrence of the Rifle Brigade, youngest 
son of Charles Lawrence, esq. of Mopley Hill, 
near Liverpool, to Georgina, eldest dau. of G. 
J. Pennington, esq. of Cumberland-st. Port- 
man-sq.— At Birmingham, 8. Holmden Am- 
phlett, esq. second son of the late Rev. R. H. 
—s of Newhall, Worc. and Rector of 
Hadnor, same co. to Mary-Georgiana, eldest 
dau. of George Edward Male, esq. M.D.——At 
St. Pancras New Church, Dr. Holt, of Enfield, 
Middlesex, to Harriet, widow of Thomas 
Browning, esq. of Enfield.—At St. Maryle- 
bone, Thomas Dyer Thiselton Dyer, esq. 36th 
Madras Nat. Inf. to Mariannette-Rosabella- 
Eliza, widow of the late Capt. F. W. Hum- 
phreys, Madras Army. 

6. At Stoke Newington, Henry Ambrose, 
eldest son of Edward Winne Fry, esq. of Rio 
de Janeiro, and of Handsworth, Staffordsh. to 
Emily-Ann, second dau. of Charles Mercy, esq. 
of Stoke Newington.——At Mundon, George 
Parker May, esq. M.D. of Maldon, to Mary- 
Margaret, only dau. of Richard Solly, esq. of 
Mundon Hall.—At Clapham, Charles Hen- 
man, esq. architect, to Louisa, youngest dau. 
of W. Whitfield, esq. of Clapham. 

7. At Christchurch, Rotherhithe, the Rev. 
J. W. Steele, of Harsley, near Cleveland, 
Yorksh. to Mary-Anne, dau. of the late Mr. 
William Swanne, of Islington.—At South- 
ampton, J. Hornby, esq. Lieut. Royal Eng. to 
Frederica, third dau. of Peter Breton, esq. of 
Polygon House, Southampton. At St. 
George’s, Hanover-sq. Edwin Fagg, esq. of 
Claremont-pl. St. John’s Wood, to Rosetta 
Keeling, of Connaught-terr. Hyde Park, and 
eldest dau. of the late Henry Keeling, esq. of 
Antigua.x—At St. James’s, Muswell-hill, 
George Adam Young, esq. eldest son of James 
Young, esq. of Herstmonceux, Sussex, to 
Mary-Anna-Louisa, second dau. of Charles 
Downes, esq. of Muswell Hill. 

9. At Paddington, Hickman Kearney, esq. 
to Selena, fifth dau. of the late Major-Gen. 
Molesworth, of the Madras Army.——Mr. 
Fletcher, Bookseller, of Cornhill, to Mary, dau. 
of the late John Relfe, esq. of Camberwell. — 
At St. James’s, Westminster, Henry Horatio 
Griffin, esq. of the Temple, to Ellen, widow of 
Thomas Shedden, esq. of Glasgow, and Dun- 
ga. Dumbartenshire, N.B.——At Chariton, 

ent, John Carlyon Hughes, esq. eldest son 
of the late Capt. John Hughes, to Charlotte- 
Helen, eldest dau. of Lieut -Col. Wylde, Royal 
Horse Art. 

11. At St. James’s, Westminster, Alfred 
Massey, esq. of Lakenham, near Norwich, to 
Augusta Martin, widow of Capt. F.'T. Mathews, 
21st Fusiliers, dau. of the late Thomas Mottley, 
esq. of Lake House, Hants, and niece of the 
late Adm. Mottley.——At St. George’s, Han- 
over-sq. Henry Edmund Butler, — son of 
the late Hon. Henry Butler, and nephew and 
heir to the Right Hon. the Earl of Kilkenny, 
to Frances-Penelope, only child of Thomas 
Rawson, esq. of Nidd Hall, Yorkshire. 

14. At St. John’s, Fulham, Percy Davies, 
esq. of Gloucester-crescent, Regent’s Park, to 
Caroline Wilhelmina, fourth dau. of A, J. 
Kempe, esq. F.S,A. 
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OBITUARY. 


Tue Marquess or Hastincs. 

Jan. 13. At Southampton, in his 36th 
year, the Most Hon. George Augustus 
Francis Rawdon Hastings, second Mar- 
quess of Hastings, Earl Rawdon,and Vis- 
count Loudoun (1816), and Baron Rawdon 
(1783) ; Baron Botreaux (1368), Hunger- 
ford (1426), Molines (1445), and Has- 
tings (1461), in the Peerage of England 
and the United Kingdom; Baron Lou- 
doun (1601), Earl of Loudoun, Baron 
Tarrinzean and Mauchline (1633), in the 
peerage of Scotland; Baron Rawdon 
(1750), and Earl of Moira (1761) in the 
peerage of Ireland; a Baronet of England 
(1665) ; Hereditary Governor of Repton 
School, &e. &c. 

His Lordship was born in St. James’s 
Place, Westminster, on the 4th Feb. 
1808, the younger of the two only sons of 
Francis then Earl of Moira, and after- 
wards Marquess of Hastings, K.G. and 
G.C.B., by Flora Maud Campbell, in 
her own right Countess of Loudoun. He 
was baptized with great pomp on the 7th 
April following, the Prince of Wales, 
afterwards King George the Fourth, being 
one of the sponsors. 

Whilst stillin his minority he succeeded 
to the various dignities centered in his 
father,* on the 28th Nov. 1826, and on 
the death of his mother, Jan. 9, 1840, he 
inherited the earldom of Loudoun with 
its attendant Scotch titles. 

It is an extraordinary occurrence that 
this family, in three successive genera- 
tions, should have added to its honours 
by marriage with Peeresses, First, Lord 

wdon (himself a new Peer of the 
kingdom of Ireland, but an old Baronet) 
married Lady Elizabeth Hastings, who 
on the death of her brother Francis 
tenth Earl Huntingdon, in 1789, became 
Baroness Hastings, &c. Next, the first 
Marquess of Hastings married the Coun- 
tess of Loudoun; and thirdly, his son, 
the Marquess now deceased, married the 
Right Hon. Barbara Yelverton, in her 
own right Baroness Grey de Ruthyn. 

His marriage with this lady took place 
on the Ist August, 1831; and his lord- 
ship has left issue two sons and three 
daughters: 1, Reginald-Serlo now Mar- 





* The ancient baronies of Newmarch, 
Peverel of Nottingham, Moels of Cad- 
bury, and Homet, are sometimes added to 
those above named; but they are not at- 
tributed to the Marquess in Nicolas’s 
Synopsis of the Peerage. 


uess of Hastings, born in 1832; 2. Lady 

dith Maud; 3. Lady Bertha Selgarde ; 
4. Lady Victoria Mary Louisa; and 5. 
Lord Henry Weysford Charles Planta- 
genet Hastings. ‘The widowed Mar- 
chioness expects, in addition, to give birth 
to a posthumous cbild. 

In consequence of indisposition the 
Marquess, early in December, was ad- 
vised to leave Donnington Park, Leices- 
tershire, for the Hampshire coast, in the 
anticipation that a change of air would 
prove beneficial to his health. His 
Lordship having continued more or less 
unwell, increased symptoms of a se- 
rious character induced his removal from 
Bournemouth to Southampton, where his 
death occurred. The Marchioness con- 
stantly attended the noble invalid through- 
out his illness. 





Viscount SipmouTu. 


Feb. 15. At the White Lodge, Rich- 
mond Park, (the grant of a generous and 
appreciating Sovereign to his faithful 
minister 42 years before,) in his 87th year, 
the Right Hon. Henry Addington, Vis- 
count Sidmouth, of Up Ottery in the 
county of Devon, a Privy Councillor, 
Deputy Ranger of Richmond Park, High 
Steward of Reading, one of the Elder 
Brethren of the Trinity House, a 
Bencher of Lincoln’s Inn, D.C.L. and 
F,S.A. 

Lord Sidmouth was born on the 30th 
May, 1757, the eldest son of Dr. 
Anthony Addington, a physician of great 
practice in the early part of the reign of 
George the Third, who had attained in- 
deed to such professional eminence that, 
even after his retirement from practice, 
he was called in to visit the King during 
his Majesty’s illness in 1783. 

The death of this eminent statesman, 
at the advanced age of 87, is calculated 
to recall our thoughts for a moment from 
the all-absorbing politics of the day, and 
to fix them forcibly and touchingly on 
those momentous events, now fast fading 
from our recollection, in which as a 
public character he once bore a dis- 
tinguished part. His Jordship was the 
only remaining link of the chain which 
connected the political history of the past 
generation with that of the present. He 
was the last survivor of that band of un- 
compromising patriots whom Divine 
Providence raised up to encounter the 
shock of the French Revolution, and to 
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rescue this country from the evils, po- 
litical, moral, and religious, which that 
event brought upon every other nation 
in Europe. Through the confidential 
intimacy with which Dr. Addington was 
honoured by the Earl of Chatham, Lord 
Sidmouth became at a very early age the 
friend of William Pitt. This circum. 
stance naturally led to his entrance on 
political life. 

He had been educated, first at Win- 
chester, where he acquired the friendship, 
which he retained through life, of his 
tutor that eminent scholar George Isaac 
Huntingford, afterwards Bishop of Here- 
ford; and subsequently at Brazennose 
College, Oxford, which he entered on the 
14th Jan. 1774, took the degree of B.A. 
Feb. 26, 1'778,andin the year 1779 obtained 
the Bachelor’s Prize for an English essay 
on the ‘* Affinity between Painting and 
Writing in point of composition ;” and it 
is worthy of record, that in the rostrum of 
the theatre on that occasion a friendship 
commenced between him and the late 
Marquess Wellesley, which terminated 
only at the decease of that eminent states- 
man and scholar. Mr. Addington pro- 
ceeded M.A. Nov. 18, 1780, and on 
leaving the university kept terms at 
Lincoln’s-Inn, where he was called to 
the bar May 11], 1784, intending to follow 
that profession ; but the assumption of 
the reins of Government by bis illustrious 
friend speedily dissipated such views, and 
at the general election which succeeded 
Mr. Fox’s and Lord North’s discomfiture 
on their celebrated East India Bill, Mr. 
Addington repaired to London to follow 
the fortunes of Mr. Pitt, and began to 
take an active part in public affairs. 

In the year 1784, in consequence of 
the estimation in which his brother-in- 
law, James Sutton, esq. of New Park, 
was held by the inhabitants of Devizes, 
Mr. Addington was unanimously re- 
turned to Parliament as a representative 
of that borough; and such was the firm 
attachment of his constituents that with- 
out encountering opposition, or incurring 
any expense, he remained their member 
during the whole course of his parlia- 
mentary career, a period of above twenty 


years. 


Before he became a member of the 
House it had been Mr. Addington’s 
habit to attend its debates with the 
greatest regularity, and so attentive was 
he then and afterwards to its forms and 

ractice, that Mr. Pitt early intimated to 
fim a wish that he should one day fill the 
chair of the House. Accordingly in May 
1789, on Lord Grenville’s vacating the 
speakership for a seat in the cabinet, Mr. 
Addington was elected Speaker by a large 


[April, 


majority over his opponent, Sir Gilbert 
Elliot. There, however, the opposition 
ceased, and, from that moment until his 
assumption of the seals of Government 
in March 1801, he experienced not only 
the utmost respect and obedience in 
deference to his office, but also the most 
marked and friendly personal attentions 
from all the great rivals of the day. As 
this was one of the most arduous, 
honourable, and important occupations of 
his life, so was it one to which he was 
wont to look back with greater com- 
placency than to any other. Those, 
should any yet remain, who remember 
him when in the chair, will bear testi- 
mony that no Speaker ever enjoyed more 
fully the confidence of the house than he 
did. His sound old-English principles, 
from which no change of times and 
seasons—no fancied expediency—could 
induce him ever to swerve, his honesty, 
fearlessness, and truth, the suavity, frank- 
ness, and dignity of his manners, and his 
perfect command of temper, the nature 
also of his education, his friendly social 
disposition, the natural flow of his con- 
versation, and, perhaps, also the similarity 
of his position in life with their own—this 
combination of attaching qualities ren- 
dered him a peculiar favourite with the 
class of English gentlemen who con- 
stituted a majority of the house over 
which he presided. In these days of 
comparatively small things it is difficult 
adequately to estimate the magnitude of 
the questions which occupied the attention 
of the Legislature—when the trial of War- 
ren Hastings, which called forth a richer 
display of talent and eloquence than, per- 
haps, any other single event of modern 
times, employed its mornings, and the 
momentous subject of the French Re- 
volution engrossed its midnight hours, 
The struggle then was not for tariffs, 
or taxes, or estimates, but for the most 
important religious and political principles, 
involving nothing less than the existence 
of nations, the security of the bands which 
held society together, the protection of 
the weak from the aggressions of the 
strong, the public maintenance of religion, 
nay, the very acknowledgment of the ex- 
istence ofa God. Nor were minds wanting 
equal to the defence of such momentous 
interests. ‘‘ There were, indeed, giants 
in those days,’’ and it is a most convincing 
proof of the acknowledged merits and 
eminence of the subject of this memoir 
that he should have been selected by Pitt 
to preside over the deliberations of such 
men, and that at the expiration of twelve 
years he should only have relinquished 
this trust at the earnest command of his 
Sovereign, to occupy the highest office 
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which it is in a Sovereign’s power to 
bestow. 

The character and conduct of Mr. 
Addington from that period belong to 
history; and when the suitable time 
(so eagerly to be desired by every honest 
and upright statesman) for disclosing to 
the world the real motives, course, and 
limits of his policy shall have arrived, 
the thirty-eight months of his brief ad- 
ministration will be found, it is believed, 
to contain as many proofs on the part of 
the prime minister of attachment to his 
Sovereign, of devotion to his country, 
and of an ardent love of peace combined 
with a firm, vigilant, and uncompromising 
resistance to the endless encroachments 
of a foreign enemy, as could be found in 
any other portion of the annals of this 
country. It is not however the province 
of periodical literature to anticipate the 
office of the historian, by pronouncing 
judgment on the minister who guided the 
councils of the state at that most event- 
ful crisis, before the facts which alone 
can conduct to an impartial decision shall 
have been fully disclosed. It will be 
sufficient to observe in this place, that 
Mr. Addington assumed the Government 
at a time when the nation was dis- 
heartened and exhausted by a protracted 
and (on the part at least of her allies), 
most unsuccessful war. Under these 
circumstances the public were clamorous 
for peace, and Mr. Addington had the 
merit to obtain for them that blessing, 
on terms which were admitted by a great 
majority both within and without the 
walls of Parliament to be favourable 
beyond expectation. It soon appeared, 
however, that a state of peace was in- 
compatible with the policy of the first 
consul of France, who, as has since ap- 
peared, considered success in war essential 
to his politieal existence. Hence ensued 
a series of aggressions on the part of 
Napoleon which at length compelled the 
British Government to declare war, be- 
cause, as Mr. Addington explained to 
the House of Commons, “it was no 
longer possible with honour to remain 
at peace.’’ 

In this opinion the Parliament and 
whole country concurred ; and it has been 
well observed that the contest was re- 
newed with a general conviction of its 
necessity, and a consequent unanimity 
of effort, unknown during the previous 
struggle; nor was this the only good re- 
sult of the minister’s policy. Brief as 
was the opportunity of repose afforded 
by the peace, it still was found highly 
instrumental in rousing the courage and 
energies of the nation, revivingitsstrength, 
restoring its finances, and otherwise lay- 
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ing the foundations of those gigantic ef- 
forts which enabled succeeding ministers 
to conduct the renewed contest to a suc- 
cessful termination. The first import- 
ant event was Napoleon’s threatened in. 
vasion We mem | The war bed now 
become desperate— England had hitherto 
fought for victory; she had now, as it 
appeared, to struggle for existence ; the 
efforts however which she made under her 
brave King to preserve her sacred soil 
inviolate from hostile aggression seem to 
have been fully sufficient for the purpose, 
since Mr, Addington had at that time in 
England, including militia and volunteers, 
about a million of men under arms. 

Unexampled however in magnitude as 
these preparations were, Mr. Pitt never- 
theless considered them insufficient ; and 
in consequence united himself, on this 
solitary occasion, with Mr. Fox, for the 
purpose of opposing the Government. 
It is not our present intention to enter 
upon the motives which led to Mr. Ad- 
dington’s resignation. We shall only re- 
mark, that the chief power in the state 
was never with him an object of ambi- 
tion, and that he had only assumed it 
originally at his Sovereign’s earnest de-~ 
sire; postponing, on this as on all other 
occasions, his personal inclinations to 
his sense of public duty. When there- 
fore circumstances, of which to speak 
more particularly now would be prema- 
ture, convinced him that it had become 
his duty to retire, he resigned the helm 
of state with much more satisfaction than 
most men probably would have experi- 
enced on assuming it. 

The prevailing characteristics of Mr. 
Addington’s government were those of 
his whole conduct throughout life, firm- 
ness, consistency, honour, and truth. He 
manifested an inflexible tenaciousness of 
purpose, combined with the utmost gen. 
tleness of temper, suavity of manners, 
kindness of disposition, and integrity of 
heart. Added to this he was so remark. 
ably exempt from the sensation of fear, 
that his friends believe be never had felt 
what it was. 

These qualities singularly contrasted 
with those of the Machiavelian politician 
of France with whom he had to deal. 
Fortified, however, by his own sterlin 
—, the British Minister souk 

imself no unequal match for his crafty 
antagonist, who obtained no advantage 
over him either in the negociations for 
the peace or in those which preceded the 
war. 

The course which Mr. Addington pur- 
sued after his resignation was moderate 
and dignified, furnishing an example, va- 
luable in proportion to its rarity, to all 
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future statesmen. At this time, and 
throughout his political career, he not 
only carefully abstained from all factious 
opposition, but he felt it to be his duty 
to support the Government of the day in 
promoting every measure that might ema- 
nate from them, of which he could con- 
scientiously approve. 

He had been honoured with the appel- 
lation of the King’s Friend, and his de- 
voted and reverential attachment to that 
patriotic and Christian Prince made him 
always ready to sacrifice private inclina- 
tion at the call of his King and Country. 

In obedience to such principles, he 
accepted office, and became a member of 
Mr. Pitt’s government, as President of 
the Council, in Jan. 1805, on which oc- 
casion, to remove difficulties which need 
not here be explained, he reluctantly ac- 
cepted a peerage, and bade a final adieu 
to that House over which he had long 
so ably presided, and which was the chief 
seat of his popularity. He resigned the 
Presidentship in July following. 

Lord Sidmouth also accepted office, 
after Mr. Pitt’s death, as Lord Privy 
Seal with Mr. Fox and Lord Gren- 
ville in Feb. 1806, and in Oct. fol- 
lowing he again became President of 
the Council. In March 1807 he gave 
place, as he had done before, to Earl (af- 
terwards Marquess) Camden: but in 
April 1812 he became a third time Lord 
President under Mr. Perceval. 

It was not, however, until the 
formation of Lord Liverpool’s govern- 
ment after Mr. Perceval’s tragical death 
in the same year that he again took a 
very prominent part in public affairs. 
He then, at the particular request of 
Lord Liverpool, accepted the arduous 
and responsible position of Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, in 
which, during ten years of unusual ex- 
citement in the field of domestic politics, 
he exhibited wisdom and moral courage 
of the highest order. Throughout that 
period he lived in a perpetual storm, 
repressing every attempt to create dis- 
turbance, and to clog the wheels of 
government, with constant vigilance and 
uncompromising firmness; no sooner did 
sedition anywhere appear than it was 
immediately crushed. It will readily be 
imagined that such rigour of administra- 
tion frequently exposed him to attacks 
and accusations; but these he either 
calmly disregarded or repelled in the 
spirit of conscious rectitude. Frequent 
were the attempts made, in the licen- 
tiousness of liberty, to evade or resist the 
laws, and, by means of numerously at- 
tended seditious meetings, to spread 
alarm and confusion through the land, 


These, in every instance, were met by 
him with firmness and punished with 
inflexibility. The law, wherever the case 
was plain, as in the trials of the Lud- 
dites and the prosecution of Hunt and 
others at York, was employed to vin- 
dicate her own majesty. In other in- 
stances, where this was impracticable, he 
hesitated not to apply to the legislature 
for the mage | powers to put down 
evils against which the existing laws pro- 
vided no adequate remedy. Of the acts 
that passed, some were only temporary, 
but others, we believe, still constitute a 
portion of our criminal law, and co- 
Operate in protecting the peaceful many 
against the turbulent and tyrannical few. 
The most decisive of all Lord Sid- 
mouth’s measures as Home Secretary was 
his dispersion, in August 1819, of the 
great meeting at Manchester, his arrest 
of the leaders, and his subsequent defence 
of the magistrates who acted on that oc- 
casion. For this proceeding, though it 
occasioned the smallest possible loss of 
life, and, by putting an end to such 
meetings for the future, was the means 
of averting most serious evils, he was 
loudly and bitterly arraigned, both in and 
out of Parliament, by those who under- 
stood little either of the character of the 
man they attacked, or of the magnitude 
of the danger from which his prompt and 
vigorous interference had rescued the 
country. But, whatever reflections such 
persons may have cast upon his conduct 
on this occasion, it commanded the entire 
confidence of his sovereign, his colleagues, 
and that branch of the legislature to which 
henow belonged. He himself alsoreflected 
with satisfaction upon it on a deliberate 
review in after years; and when, long 
subsequently, a totally different policy 
was pursued at Bristol, and inebriated 
wretches were permitted unchecked to 
gather numbers and boldness, until they 
proceeded to plunder and destroy palaces, 
public buildings, and private houses, and 
at length perished in untold numbers by 
the swords of the military, or in the con- 
flagrations which their own hands had 
kindled, how must his mind have been 
struck with the contrast between this 
awful sacrifice of life and property, and 
the protection afforded to both at Man- 
chester by his own wise and timely inter- 
ference. 

The other leading event of his lord- 
ship’s administration at the Home Office, 
was the sanguinary plot formed by This- 
tlewood and others, in the spring of 1820, 
to assassinate the whole of the King’s 
ministers when assembled at a cabinet 
dinner, But we will not dwell on this 
insane and bloody project, Through the 
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vigilance of the Home Secretary, and still 
more through God’s merciful interference, 
it was providentially frustrated, and the 
destruction which those wicked men had 
prepared for others fell upon their own 
heads. 

The subject of this memoir was now 
advancing in years, nearly forty of which 
he had passed in the public service of his 
country; obeying, therefore, that admo- 
nition from within, which prompts us to 
interpose some interval of leisure between 
the duties of a public life and our final 
ak sega for eternity, and feeling 
perhaps the approaches of age before 
they had become perceptible to others, 
he resolved at length to withdraw into 
the privacy of domestic life, and in 1822 
tendered to the King his resignation, 
which was graciously but reluctantly ac- 
cepted. Still, however, at the express 
desire of his majesty, and the earnest 
request of Lord Liverpool, he retained 
his seat in the cabinet, though without 
office, for two years longer, and then, in 
1824, retired finally from official life. 

It is not our intention to follow the 
venerable statesman through the twenty 
years of calm, dignified, Christian retire- 
ment, which he was permitted to enjoy. 
To the last, he took that deep interest 
which a true patriot must ever take in 
the welfare of his country, lamenting over 
all invasions of its constitution, rejoicing 
at its prosperity, and, in its adversity, 
always looking forward in search of a 
brighter prospect ; for he was one of the 
most sanguine of men, and nothing could 
ever induce him to despond. From his 
suburban retirement in Richmond Park 
he continued to pay careful attention to 
his duties as a peer of Parliament, giving 
his personal attendance on all important 
questions as long as health permitted, 
and afterwards to the last entrusting his 
proxy to his old and valued friend and 
colleague, Lord Bexley. In this manner 
he participated most usefully in that pro- 
longed, arduous, and successful struggle 
in defence of the British constitution, 
which has entitled the House of Lords to 
the gratitude of the existing generation, 
and the admiration of posterity. His 
vote on every occasion was governed by 
a consistent adherence to established 
principles; for, like his royal master 
George the Third, he entertained a rooted 
dislike to the doctrine of expediency, in 
every form. Hence, as each momentous 
question arose, it was easy for those who 
knew him well to anticipate what his 
decision upon it would be. Thus, no 
one was surprised, when, in opposition 
to some of the most valued and honoured 
of his former colleagues, he resisted the 
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Roman Catholic Relief Bill, even to the 
last division upon the Third Reading. 
It was during the discussions on that Bill, 
that he made, as is believed, his last 
speech in Parliament. It was received 
with the attention and respect it well de- 
served, but made noparticular impression ; 
and indeed it must be admitted that his 
oratorical powers did not fully equal his 
other qualifications, or place him on a 
par with those distinguished masters in 
the practice of eloquence, amongst whom 
his earlier years were passed. He was 
himself fully conscious of the absence of 
this faculty, and frequently regretted it, 
for no man was ever more alive to the 
attractions of oratory than he was. He 
had for twelve years presided over an 
assembly which included such a constella- 
tion of eloquent men, as the world pro- 
bably bad never before contained, and 
a taste formed on those models could not 
easily be pleased. Hence he was dis- 
satisfied with his own oratorical powers ; 
and to this feeling the disinclination he 
shewed to engage in efforts of that de- 
scription may possibly be attributed. 
Thus, his motives being misunderstood 
for want of sufficient explanation, his 
character as a statesman has not received 
that justice from contemporary histo 
which impartial posterity will undoubtedly 
award to it. 

Three facts, exemplifying his disinter- 
estedness and contempt of sordid lucre, 
must not remain unnoticed. One is, that 
eight years before his death he voluntarily 
resigned a pension of 3000/. per annum, 
which was secured to him by Act of 
Parliament, and which he might with 
perfect propriety have retained till his 
death ; but which, feeling that from 
altered circumstances he did not particu- 
larly require it, he thought it right to re- 
linquish. ‘The second shall be related in 
the words of a highly respected fellow 
statesman still surviving, which are re- 
corded in the Annual Register for 1807, 
page 149, in the report of the debate 
that arose in consequence of the pre- 
sumed intention of the Crown to grant to 
the new prime minister, Mr. Perceval, 
the office of Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster for life. ‘Lord Henry Petty 
said—A recent and very remarkable case 
had occurred in corroboration of his 
opinion, that the Crown ought to have 
been advised to limit its power and pre- 
rogatives of rewarding eminent services 
by granting places for life. On an 


arrangement that was then proposed, this 
very place was offered to Lord Sidmouth, 
who had rendered considerable services 
during his long and meritorious discharge 
of his duties as Speaker of the House of 
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Commons. Lord Sidmouth declined it, 

saying he could not bring himself to be 

instrumental in alienating from the Crown 

the means of rewarding greater public 

services than he, as yet, had been able to 
rform.” 

‘The third fact is sufficiently explained 
in the preface to the following lines, 
which, though printed anonymously, 
obtained considerable cireulation at the 
period of his resignation of the govern- 
ment in 1801 : 

Lines on Mr. Addington’s Resignation and 
noble Refusal to aceept of either Pension 
or Peerage. 

Let others prostrate hail the rising sun, 

Prouder, I bow to that whose course is run— 

And never did the flaming orb of day, 

When westward darted his descending ray, 

From the vast empire of the skies retire, 

With brighter splendour, or with purer fire. 


Lord Sidmouth subsequently declined 
both an Earldom and the Order of the 
Garter, offered to his acceptance by his 
gracious sovereign. 

Lord Sidmouth was twice married: 
first, to Ursula-Mary, daughter and co- 
heiress of Leonard Hammond, of Cheam, 


co. Surrey, esq. ; she died June 23, 1811: 
and, secondly, July 29, 1823, to the Hon. 
Marianne, widow of Thomas Townsend, 
of Honington Park, co. Warwick, esq. 
and only daughter, and at length heiress, 


of his old friend Sir William Scott, the 
late Lord Stowell. This lady also it was 
his misfortune to survive, she dying on 
the 26th April, 1842. 

The first Lady Sidmouth had eight 
children, (of whom one son and four 
daughters survive,) viz. 1. the Hon. Henry 
Addington, who died in 1823, aged 37; 
2. a son who died an infant in 1789; 3, 
the Right Hon. William-Leonard now 
Viscount Sidmouth; 4. the Hon. Mary 
Anne Ursula Addington, unmarried; 5. the 
Hon. Frances, married in 1820 to the 
Hon. and Very Rev. George Pellew, 
Dean of Norwich, and has issue ; 6. the 
Hon. Charlotte, married in 1838 to the 
Rev. Horace Gore Currie; 7. a son who 
died an infant in 1798; and 8. the Hon. 
Harriet, married in 1838 to Thomas 
Barker Wall, esq. The present Viscount is 
in holy orders ; and married in 1820 Mary, 
daughter of the late Rev. John Young, 
Rector of Thorpe, Northamptonshire, by 
whom he has eleven children. 

We shall here elose our brief, but, we 
hope, faithful record of this veteran states- 
man of the olden time, this valued associate 
and coadjutor of the great leaders both 
of the past and the existing race of 
politicians, this the last (until now) remain- 
ing link of the chain which once united two 
such —_ different eras and systems as 
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those of George III. and Vietoria I. The 
period, perhaps, has not even yet arrived 
when full justice can be rendered to the 
public character of this pious and upright 
minister. For, enjoying as we now are, 
the blessings purchased by our fathers’ 
desperate life-struggles, and accustomed 
to deal only with the petty mischief- 
makers. of this comparatively pacific age, 
we can form no adequate conception of 
the difficulties encountered by him who 
guided the vessel of the state at that 
moment of peril, when the surface of 
society throughout the civilized world 
was heaving in terrific fermentation. But 
the time will come when the springs and 
motives of Lord Sidmouth’s policy will 
be known, and considered in connection 
with the circumstances by which it was 
necessarily influenced, and then his prin- 
ciples and conduct, in the fulfilment of 
most arduous duties under difficulties the 
most appalling, will be appreciated and 
recorded as they deserve. It will then 
be admitted that, although he was not the 
greatest in that groupe of noble-minded 
men which made the age in which he 
flourished for ever memorable, he still 
possessed numerous qualities of a very 
high order in themselves, and peculiarly 
suited to those trying and perilous times, 
which enabled him to render most essential 
services to his country. But, although 
his public character cannot probably be 
considered quite entitled to the epithet 
reat, it is universally admitted that 
in private life he possessed every qua- 
lification entitling him to the appella- 
tion of good, and calculated to win over 
and bind to himself the hearts of all who 
knew him. It was impossible, indeed, 
to be in his society and hear his con- 
versation without loving and respecting 
him; and, although latterly those who 
enjoyed this advantage were comparatively 
few, there is not one of that privileged 
number who, on reflecting upon his many 
public and yet more numerous private 
virtues, would not unite heartily in the 
exclamation — 


‘« He was a man, take him for all in ail, 
We ne’er shall look upon his like again.’’ 


Lorp Dovetas. 

Jan. 27. At Bothwell Castle, Hamil- 
ton, aged 70, the Right Hon. Archibald 
Douglas, sevond Baron Douglas of 
Douglas Castle, co. Lanark. 

His lordship was born in London, 
March 25, 1773, the eldest son of Archi- 
bald first Lord Douglas of the creation 
of 1790, by his first wife Lady Lucy 
Graham, daughter of William second 
Duke of Montrose. He was formerly 
Colonel of the Forfarshire militia, and 
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succeeded his father in the peerage, Dec. 
26, 1827. His lordship was a Conser- 
vative in politics, and voted with the ma- 
jority against the Reform bill, which 
ousted Lord Grey’s ministry, May 7, 1832. 

It would be almost impossible to speak 
too highly of the deceased nobleman’s 
generosity and goodness of heart. In his 
lordship the really deserving have lost 
a kind patron—the poor a generous bene- 
factor—and those of his own household 
(where he was venerated and beloved as 
a parent) an indulgent and most be- 
nevolent master. Over the villages of 
Douglas and Bothwell, and indeed the 
whole county, a deep gloom has been 
cast by the demise of his lordship, al- 
though the melancholy event was looked 
forward to, for some time, with feelings 
of alarm. His lordship had been long in 
delicate health, and was assiduously at- 
tended during his illness by Dr. Wharrie, 
of Hamilton, and occasionally by Dr. 
Burns, of Glasgow. 

Lord Douglas was unmarried. The 


heir to the title and estates is his lord- 
ship’s brother, the Hon. Charles Douglas, 
born 1775, who is also a bachelor, and 
has long been in a bad state of health. 
Their only other surviving brother, the 
Hon. and Rev. James Douglas, Rector 
of Broughton, Northamptonshire, and of 


Marsh Gibbon, Bucks, is married, but 
has no issue. 

In connection with the late peer’s 
demise, it may not be out of place to give 
a brief sketch of his lineage, and his pro- 
pinquity to the last peer of the ancient 
and noble Scotish House of Douglas. 
Sir John Stewart of Grandtully (brother 
and successor of Sir George Stewart of 
Balcaskie, who inherited the estate of 
Grandtully, and second son of Sir Thomas 
Stewart, of Balcaskie, created a Baronet 
of Nova Scotia on the 2d of January, 
1683), married for his second wife the 
Lady Jane Douglas, only daughter of 
James second Marquess of Douglas, by 
whom he had two sons (twins)— Sholto, 
the younger, who died in infancy, and 
Archibald Stewart, the father of the re- 
cently deceased peer. This gentleman, 
on the demise of his uncle, Archibald 
Duke of Douglas, without issue, the 21st 
of July, 1761 (when the dukedom ex- 
pired), was returned heir of line and pro- 
vision to that nobleman; but the guar- 
dians of James-George Duke of Hamil- 
ton, then a minor, who had inherited his 
Grace’s Marquisate of Douglas, dis- 
puting the return on the ground of Mr, 
Stewart’s birth being surreptitious, and 
the Scotish Courts determining in favour 
of Hamilton, an appeal was made to the 
House of Lords, who reversed the judg- 
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ment of the Court of Session, on the 
27th of February, 1769. This suit, 
which was so well known as the ‘‘ Great 
Douglas Cause,” not only in this king- 
dom, but over all Europe, was one of 
the most extraordinary and most interest- 
ing ever litigated. Persons are only 
recently deceased who remembered the 
deep excitement which the great plea 
occasioned in the Middle and Upper 
Wards of Lanarkshire, where it was dis- 
cussed and commented on to the exclu- 
sion of every other topic, and indeed no 
event since the battle of Bothwell Brig 
had taken such a holdon the minds of the 
farmers and peasantry. Like that me- 
morable event in Scotish story, the 
Douglas cause is the subject of frequent 
allusion at the rural firesides of Lanark. 
shire even yet. The plea of Sir John 
Stewart was that his twin sons, by Lady 
Jane Douglas, were born at the house of 
a Madame le Brun, on the 10th of July, 
1748, in the Faubourg St. Germain at 
Paris, her ladyship being then in her 51st 
year, and the verity of Mr. Stewart’s 
descent was stamped by the judgment of 
Lord Mansfield, and the other legal 
members of the House of Lords, which 
confirmed him in the possession of the 
Douglas estates. It may be mentioned 
that the feud between the Hamiltons and 
the Douglases has now passed away, and 
a kindly feeling has arisen in its place. 
This was beautifully exemplified in Sep- 
tember last, when the heir of Hamilton 
conveyed the Princess Marie of Baden to 
the palace of his ancestors, as his bride, 
and on which occasion the Douglas 
tenantry joined in the triumphal escort, 
shoulder to shoulder, with those of Ha- 
milton. This mark of respect was ac- 
corded, we believe, with the full con- 
currence of Lord Douglas ; and the cir- 
cumstance was beautifully alluded to by 
Sheriff Alison in his address at the 
banquet which followed. Subsequent to 
the decision of the House of Peers, Mr. 
Stewart assumed the surname of Douglas, 
and was elevated to the peerage as Baron 
Douglas of Douglas Castle, on the 9th 
of July, 1790. A memoir of him will be 
found in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
Feb. 1828, p. 177. 


Lorp WALLACE. 

Feb. 23. At his seat, Featherstone 
Castle, Northumberland, aged 75, the 
Right Hon. Thomas Wallace, Baron 
Wallace of Knaresdale, co. Northumber- 
land, a Privy Councillor, D.C.L., &c. 

Lord Wallace was sixth in descent from 
Thomas Wallace, who purchased lands at 
Asholme in the parish of Haltwhistle in 
Northumberland - _ His father, 
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James Wallace, esq. barrister-at-law, (the 
son of Mr. Thomas Wallace, an attorney 
at Brampton in Cumberland,) added to 
the family property by purchasing the 
contiguous manors of Knaresdale and 
Thornhope, in 1769. He afterwards be- 
came successively Solicitor and Attorney- 
general to King George the Third, and 
died in the latter office, in 1783.* By 
his wife Elizabeth, only daughter and 
heiress of Thomas Simpson, of Carleton 
hall in Cumberland, esq. (by Elizabeth, 
daughter and co-heiress of John Pattison 
of Musgrave hall, esq.) he had issue the 
statesman now deceased, and one 
daughter, who died unmarried in 1792. 
He was born at Brampton, in Cum- 
berland, in the year 1769. At a very 
early age he was placed at Eton, and 
after passing through that school, was 
removed to Christchurch, Oxford, where 
he was the cotemporary and associate of 
the late Earl of Liverpool and Mr. Can- 
ning, and where he was created M.A. 
March 18, 1790, and D.C.L. July 5, 
1793. His original destination had been 
to the bar, but this was early abandoned 
for a seat in Parliament, to which he was 
chosen (for Grampound) at the general 
election in 1790. His subsequent elec- 
tions were, for Penrhyn 1796, for Hindon 
1802, for Shaftesbury 1807, for Wey- 
mouth 1812, for Cockermouth 1813, and 
for Weymouth 1818, 1820, and 1826. 
Although the political connections of 
his father had been among the persons 
who had acted with Lord North, and 
afterwards taken a part in the coalition 
administration, it was as a supporter of 
Mr. Pitt, and attached to his principles, 
that he first appeared in public life, and 
by them his whole political course seems 
to have been, with the exception of a 
single instance, influenced. ‘This excep- 
tion is to be found in the opinion enter- 
tained by him of the expediency of repeal - 
ing the disqualifications affecting the 





* Wallace was a competitor at the bar 
with Dunning. He was on his way to 
Falmouth, tor the benefit of his health, 
when the latter, who had just been created 
Lord Ashburton, and he arrived at the 
same inn for the night. Lord A. was on 
his return from Falmouth, unbenefited in 
health by his visit there ; but begged an 
interview with his old rival. They spent 
the evening together in a way highly 
consolatory to both ; but parted never to 
meet again, for they both died withina 
very short time after this interview, 
Lord Ashburton in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
Mr. Wallace at Exeter, where he was 
buried Nov. 16, 1783. 
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Roman Catholics; to the removal of 
these he was ever strongly adverse, and 
in opposition to it, as well while in the 
House of Commons as, subsequently, in 
the House of Lords, his vote is found 
uniformly recorded. 

The precarious state of his health com- 
pelled him, during the two first winters 
after he became a member of the House 
of Commons, to seek the benefit of a 
southern climate, and it was not until late 
in the session of 1792 that his parlia- 
mentary attendance became at all regular. 
Towards the close of that year, the dis- 
turbed and critical state of the country, 
owing to the dangerous excitement per- 
vading many parts of it, led to the sudden 
re-assembling of Parliament; and Mr. 
Wallace was seconder of the address in 
the House of Commons on that memora- 
ble occasion. 

In July 1797, he was appointed toa 
seat at the Admiralty, from whence he 
was removed, in May 1800, to become 
one of the Commissioners for the Affairs 
of India. While in the latter situation, 
he took an active part in the various ques- 
tions relating to the commerce and po- 
litical affairs of India, and in the defence 
of the policy and conduct pursued by 
Lord Wellesley in the administration of 
our Eastern possessions, and particularly 
of the transactions in the Carnatic, which 
formed a prominent object of attack and 
discussion in the House of Commons. 

When, in the year 1801], in conse- 
quence of the obstacles presented to the 
proposed repeal of the Catholic disabili- 
ties, Mr. Pitt felt it necessary to retire 
from the administration, Mr. Wallace 
continued (at his express instance) to hold 
office under his successor, and was soon 
after called to a seat in the Privy Council 
(May 2], 1801). When again Mr. Pitt 
resumed the situation of minister in 1804, 
Mr. Wallace made a part of the Govern- 
ment then formed, which was eventually 
dissolved by the death of that illustrious 
statesman, in January 1806, and was suc- 
ceeded by the united administration of 
Mr. Fox and Lord Grenville. Mr, Fox 
survived his great rival but afew months; 
a few months more put an end to the 
administration ; and the colleagues of Mr. 
Pitt were recalled to the direction of 
public affairs, of which they continued in 
possession under successive ministers till 
the year 1827: Mr. Wallace having, in 
1807, returned with his political friends 
to office, resigned it in 1816, and, in the 
year 1818, became again a member of tle 
Government as Vice-President of the 
Committee of the Privy Council for the 
management of Trade. 

A progressive state of distress, which 
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had for some time been felt by the com- 
mercial and manufacturing interests of 
the country, became alarmingly aggra- 
vated in the year 1820, and in the course 
of the session of that year gave rise to 
various petitions representing the situa- 
tion of those interests, and claiming for 
them the attention and protection of the 
legislature. Amongst these, the most 
remarkable in’ point of importance was 
that of the mercbants and traders of the 
city of London, presented to the House 
of Commons by Mr. Alexander Baring 
(now Lord Ashburton, then at the head 
of one of the most considerable mercan- 
tile establishments of the metropolis), 
which, in describing the depression and 
difficulties they laboured under, dwelt 
forcibly on the causes to which they were 
to be referred, and ascribed them in a 
great measure to the exclusive character 
of our commercial pelicy, and the pro- 
hibitory and restrictive provisions with 
which it was loaded, affecting as well the 
prosperity of British trade and navigation, 
as limiting our intercourse with foreign 
nations. 

The result of this, and other petitions 
to the same effect, was the appointment 
of committees by the respective Houses 
of Parliament to consider the state of our 
foreign trade, and the best means for 
The com- 


maintaining and improving it. 
mittee appointed by the House of Com- 
mons included most of those members 
who were engaged in commercial pursuits, 
and were distinguished for their ability 
and intelligence, without reference to the 
political party with which they might be 


connected, In the chair of this com- 
mittee Mr, Wallace had the honour of 
being placed. 

The proceedings of this committee 
were extended through several successive 
sessions, and the whole system of our 
foreign trade, and the numerous impedi- 
ments and restrictions to which it was 
subject, and which tended, by confining 
its freedom, to obstruct its prosperity, 
came under revision ;—amongst the latter, 
none appeared more prejudicial in their 
Operation than those imposed by the 
Navigation Laws, which had subsisted, 
with little alteration, since the time of 
their enactment in the reign of Charles 
the Second. The principles of vindictive 
exclusion by which these laws had been 
dictated were marked by enactments 
which pressed with great but unequal 
severity on our intercourse with different 
foreign countries, and added to the feel- 
ings of jealousy with which the com- 
merce and naval power of Great Britain 
had long been viewed. The important 
change of circumstances following the 
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transition from war to peace, deprived us 
of the advantages derived from our naval 
strength, and, by opening the sea alike to 
all, stimulated generally the spirit of com- 
mercial enterprise and competition, and 
rendered it essential to the maintenance 
of our best interests to admit some change 
in our policy, and to remove or mitigate 
the adverse feelings of surrounding nations 
by some judicious and safe relaxations. 

Another serious cause of complaint 
was the inconvenience to which the mer- 
cantile transactions of the country were 
subjected, from the confusion and un- 
certainty of the laws affecting our naviga- 
tion, not less from the multiplicity than 
the diversity of statutes passed at various 
periods of our history, and under every 
variety of circumstances—some obsolete, 
some contradictory, yet all holding their 
places on the statute-book, sustained by 
severe penalties, and capable of being at 
any time called into operation; so that 
no speculation or enterprise could be 
undertaken without a liability to great 
and most discouraging risks. 

A third obstruction, from the removal 
of which it appeared great advantage to 
the trade of the country and its foreign 
commerce might be reasonably antici- 
pated, was the insufficient scope allowed 
to our warehousing system, and to the 
free admission of merchandise of every 
description from all parts of the world, 
for the purpose of re-exportation. 

In the investigations which took place 
in the committee, connected with these 
and many other subjects, and in the sug- 
gestion and application of the measures of 
relief from restraints so injurious to the 
national interests, an active and leading 
part necessarily fell upon Mr. Wallace. 
The report explaining the principles on 
which the inquiry had been conducted, 
and embodying the first recommendations 
of the committee, was laid by him on the 
table of the House of Commons, before 
the end of the session of 1820; and it 
became his duty afterwards to introduce, 
and carry through, the legislative measures 
intended to give them effect. Other re- 
ports, as weil as measures, afterwards fol- 
lowed, all proceeding on the same princi- 
ples and directed to the same objects; of 
giving, in the first instance, every degree 
of freedom and facility to British trade 
and navigation of which it was suscepti- 
ble, and relieving our intercourse with 
foreign states from every restriction not 
sustained by clear and adequate benefit to 
this country. 

The Navigation Laws had long been 
the object of almost superstitious re- 
verence, and the scrupulous maintenance 
of them had been looked upon as the 
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security of our commercial and naval 
greatness. That the proposition, there- 
fore, of any material change in them, or 
relaxation of their principle, should be 
received without opposition, was not to 
be expected; the House and the public 
feeling were, however, in favour of the 
recommendations of the Committee, and 
the bills for giving effect to them passed 
through Parliament in the course of the 
ensuing session. By the consolidation of 
the useful provisions of many acts, and 
the partial or total repeal of several hun- 
dred statutes, the laws touching naviga- 
tion were simplified and reduced to a 
narrow compass, and thus became easily 
known to all whose transactions were to 
be governed by their observance ; this too 
was amongst the first of those méasures 
of consolidation which have been subse- 
quently applied with so much benefit to 
the laws relating to other subjects. 

The improvement, and almost unlimited 
expansion of the warehousing system, 
threw wide our ports to the unrestrained 
admission of the produce and manufac- 
tures of every country for re-exportation, 
and opened the way to Great Britain to 
reap the benefit of her unequalled com- 
mercial and political advantages, and to 
become the emporium of the world. 

In the interval between the session of 
1822 and that of the ensuing year, cir- 
cumstances occurred which dccasioned 
the retirement of Mr. Wallace from the 
Board of ‘Trade (where he was succeeded 
by Mr. Huskisson). On the motion 
made soon after the commencement of 
the session of 1823 in the House of 
Commons, for the re-appointment of the 
Committee of Foreign Trade, his rétire- 
ment was adverted to with strong expres- 
sions of regtet on the part of several 
metnbers, and most honourable testimony 
was borne to his merits, the services ren- 
dered by him to the commerce of thé 
country, and the estimation in which they 
were held. This was followed by ad- 
dresses from many of the principal trading 
towns in different parts of the kingdom, 
conveying the same sentiments, and as- 
surances of the public regret produced by 
his retirement. Of these, the most dis- 
tinguished and gratifying was that re- 
ceived from the merchants and traders of 
the city of London, which, in the coursé 
of a very few days, received the signatures 
of nearly all the leading commer¢ial and 
banking establishments of the city, and 
was presented to him at his house by a 
deputation consisting of the Lord Mayor 
and nineteen members of the House of 
Commons (including the members for the 
city) connected with the trade of the 
metropolis, together with the heads of 
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various publie companies. This highly 
gratifying testimony of respect, of which, 
under similar circumstances, there are 
few, if any, examples, was conveyed in 
the following terms :— 


‘*We, the undersigned, merchants, 
bankers, ship-owners, and others, con- 
nected with the trade of the port of 
London, do hereby express our deep 
regret at your resignation of the office of 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade. 

‘¢ Whatever differences of opinion may 
have existed touching the policy of some 
parts of the measures relating to our 
trade and navigation, which you, Sir, 
have successfully advocated (and it would 
be in vain to expect unanimity where 
local interests are involved), none are 
entertained of the ability, persevering 
industry, and laborious atteution, you 
have shown in the discharge of your 
public duties. 

‘© In conveying to you this record of 
our sense of the important services ren- 
dered by you to the general commerce of 
the United Empire, we express a hope, 
that, notwithstanding your retirement 
from public office, you will continue to 
efford to the commercial interests the 
advantages of your experience, practical 
research, and assistance, in the removal 
of those further burthens and useless 
restraints with which our trade and navi- 
gation are still encumbered. 

‘* London, 14th February, 1823.” 


The irregularities and abuses existing 
in the collection and management of the 
revehue in Ireland, had excited the atten- 
tion and anxiety of the government for a 
considerable time antecedent to Mr. 
Wallace’s retirement from the Board of 
Trade, and the matter was felt to be of 
80 much importance, that a cominission, 
appointed and nathed by act of Parliament, 
vested with very unusual powers, was 
thought necessary for the investigation 
and coffection of them. The duty of 
presiding in this commission was assigned 
to Mr. Wallace, and its recommendations 
were followed by many important reforms 
the abolition of the separate existence 
of the revenue departments in Ireland, 
and their consolidation with those of 
England, where the chief revenue autho. 
rity was hereafter fixed; the removal of 
various duties which bad been proposed 
under the name of countervailing and 
union duties for the reciprocal protection 
of the manufactures of the respective 
countries, and which only operated to 
restrain and encumber the free inter- 


change of productions between the two 
arts of the kingdom in a manner pre- 
judicial to both; the improvement of the 
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administration of the revenue law; and 
the almost total suppression (so long as 
the regulations suggested by the commis- 
sion were adhered to,) of that prolific 
source of disorder and outrage, the illicit 
distillation of spirits, as well in Ireland 
as in Scotland, to which country the 
powers of the commission had been 
extended. 

During the inquiries of the commission 
in Ireland, the observation of Mr. Wal- 
lace could not fail to be attracted to the 
great practical inconveniences arising out of 
the difference subsisting between the cur- 
rencies in which the transactions of the 
two countries were carried on; and, accord- 
ingly, one of his first objects on his re- 
turn to England was an endeavour to 
effect their assimilation. For this pur- 
pose a measure was prepared by him, and 
in May 1825 submitted, in the form of a 
bill, to the consideration of the House of 
Commons : it was received with some 
expressions of diffidence of its succéss, 
but, eventually, passed through both 
Houses of Parliament without any real 
opposition, The consequences of carry- 
ing it into execution in Ireland were at 
first uncertain, but it was happily ac- 
complished without encountering any of 
the difficulties that were anticipated ; its 
success has long been established, and the 
facilities and advantages that in all com- 
mercial and pecuniary transactions between 
the different parts of the kingdom have 
resulted from it, are now justly felt and 
appreciated. 

In Oct. 1823, while Mr. Wallace was 
in Ireland, the office of Master of the 
Mint became vacant, and was offered to, 
and dccepted by, him. His attention was 
much bestowed on the improvement of 
the coinage during the period he held that 
situation, which continued until the la- 
mented event which deprived the country 
of the valuable services of Lord Liver. 
pool, and caused a change of administra- 
tion in May 1827, ~ 

In the construction of the succeeding 
administration, which, after some delay, 
was entrusted to Mr. Canning, very flat- 
tering inducements were known to have 
been held out to Mr. Wallace to become 
a part of it; but, under the impression 
prevalent at the time, that the repeal of 
the Catholie disqualifications was in- 
volved in the success of that administra- 
tion, he felt it bis duty to decline them. 
The death of Mr. Canning was, in a few 
months, followed by a new ministry 
under the Duke of Wellington, and in 
the course of the arrangements for the 
formation of that ministry, Mr. Wallace 
was, on the 2d Feb. 1828, raised to the 
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peerage, the announcement of which ap. 
peared in the same Gazette with those of 
the ministerial appointments. 

The title he assumed was Baron 
Wallace of Knaresdale. 

Knaresdale Hall is described by Mr. 
Hodgson in his History of Northumber- 
land as ‘‘ a gentleman’s place of the seveti- 
teeth century, now, and for a long time 
Since, occupied by the farmer of the 
adjoining grounds, and, consequently, de- 
spoiled of many appendages to the dignity 
it was wont to assume while it was the 
seat of the lord of the fee of Knaresdale, 
and its contiguous demesnes.”’ 

Of Featherstone Castle, formerly called 
Feathetstonehaugh, and the ancient seat 
of the fumily of that name, a beautiful 
engraving was presented by Lord Wallace 
to Mr. Hodgson’s History. It is partly 
an ancient border tower, but the principal 
apartments, including a gallery sixty feet 
in length, ‘* have been either entirely 
built, or so altéred, that they may fairly be 
called the work of the [late] possessor.” 
‘* Besides the charms of hospitality, 
courtesy, and conversation, (adds Mr. 
Hodgson,) which grace the entertaining 
rooms of Featherstoné Castle, their walls 
are on all sides animated with works of 
art and erudition, and that ease and 
dignity prevail which youth desires as the 
ot of age.’’ 

At no time in his life had Mr. Wallace 
been a frequent speaker in Parliament, 
chiefly confining himself to subjects con. 
nected with the business of the offices he 
held, and the measures at different times 
brought forward by him, or in the discus- 
sion of which it was his duty officially to 
engage. After taking his seat in the 
House of Lords, the state of his health 
induced him to devote much of his time 
to the retirement of his country residence ; 
and, without taking an active part in the 
discussions that have arisen, he in a great 
measure contented himself with manifest- 
ing by his votes bis unswerving and un. 
abated attachment to those political prin- 
ciples which, from his first appearance in 
public life, have governed his conduct, 
and now form the bond of the Con. 
servative party. 

Lord Wallace married, Feb. 16, 1814, 
Jane dowager Viscountess Melville, who 
had been the second wife of Henry first 
Viscount Melville, and previously Lady 
Jane Hope, sixth daughter of John second 
Earl of Hopetoun. This lady died without 
issue, June 9, 1829, and was buried in a 
new mausoleum attached to tle chapel at 
Featherstone Castle, consecrated by the 
Bishop of Carlisle. 

The peerage conferred on Lord Wallace 
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has become extinct. His male heir is 
John Wallace, esq. of the Madras civil 
service, eldest surviving son of his uncle, 
the late John Wallace, esq. of Golden- 
square, Westminster, to whom, how- 
ever, his lordship has bequeathed the sum 
of 10002. only, leaving his estates (including 
those which had been in his family from 
the reign of Charles I.) to Col. the Hon. 
James Hope, next brother to the Earl of 
Hopetoun, and nephew to his late lady 
the dowager Viscountess Melville. 





Vice-ApM. Sir Epwarp Brace. 

Dec. 26. At the Admiralty House, 
Sheerness, aged 70, Vice-Admiral Sir 
Edward Brace, K.C.B., K. St. W., 
Chas. III., and St. M. and L., Com- 
mander-in-chief at the Nore. 

This officer was ason of Francis Brace, 
esq. of Stagbatch, co. Hereford ; and en- 
tered the royal navy the 15th April, 1781. 
During his active service he was engaged 
in several gallant actions, and evinced 
marked gallantry and intrepidity in the 
capture of the Loire frigate, in 1798. In 
1808, when in the command of the Vir- 
ginie, he captured after a severe encounter 
of an hour-and-a-half the Dutch frigate 
Guilderland; and in 1811 he rendered 
particular services while employed in the 
St. Alban’s, on the coast of Spain, es- 
pecially at the defence of Cadiz, for which 
he received the order of Charles III. of 
Spain; and subsequently in 1814, then 
commanding the Berwick, he ably dis. 
tinguished himself in all the operations 
which led to the surrender of Genoa. At 
the battle of Algiers he was in sole com- 
mand of the Impregnable, bearing the 
flag of Admiral Sir D. Milne, and for the 
bravery and skill he displayed on that oc- 
casion ke was rewarded with the decora- 
tions of St. Wilhelm of the Netherlands 
and St. Maurice and St. Lazarus of 
Sardinia. In Oct. 1834, he was nomi- 
nated a Knight Commander of the Bath. 
On the retirement of Admiral Sir Robert 
W. Otway from the naval command at 
the Nore in Dec. 1841, the deceased was 
appointed to that station. His commis- 
sions were dated as follows :—Lieute- 
nant, 15 March, 1792; Commander, 30 
June, 1797; Captain, 22 April, 1800; 
Rear- Admiral, 22 July, 1830; and Vice- 
Admiral, 28 June, 1838. 

On the 2d Jan. the mortal remains of 
this highly respected and meritorious of- 
ficer were removed from Sheerness, 
to be conveyed to the family vault at 
Fareham, in Hampshire. 





Lr.-Cotonex Sir Wittiam Tuorn, 
Nov. 29, At Neuwied, on the Rhine, 


of apoplexy, Lieut.-Colonel Sir Wm. 
Thorn, K.H. formerly of the 25th Light 
Dragoons. 

This officer entered the army at the age 
of eighteen, March 17, 1799, by the pur- 
chase ofa cornetcy in the 29th Light Dra- 
goons, That corps having been sent in 
the preceding year to India, he joined it 
soon after its arrival in that country ; and 
in 180] was promoted in the same regi- 
ment to the rank of Lieutenant. In this 
capacity he served under Lord Lake, 
Commander-in- Chief in India, through 
the whole of the Mahratta war, which 
broke out in the middle of 1803, and 
finally terminated with pre-eminent lustre 
near the altars of Alexander, on the banks 
of the ancient Hyphasis, at the commence- 
ment of 1806. In all the achievements 
which were performed under the personal 
observation of his Excellency during that 
arduous contest, Lieut. Thorn bore an 
honourable part, especially at the memo- 
rable battle of Laswaree, Ist Nov. 1803, 
where his corps particularly distinguished 
itself by its repeated and gallant charges ; 
and after having had one horse killed 
under him at the commencement of the 
action in the morning, and another 
wounded, he was himself, towards its 
close in the evening, severely lacerated by 
a grape shot, which fractured the lower 
part of his face in the very moment of 
victory. After discharging for some 
years the duties of Adjutant and Riding 
Master to his corps, he was promoted to 
a troop in 1807, and appointed Brigade- 
Major to the cantonment of Bangalore 


in the Mysore country, whither the 25th | 


dragoons had been sent on the departure 
of the 19th regiment from India. This 
appointment, though highly honourable, 
brought with it a very heavy charge, as 
he was the only staff officer to ten dif- 
ferent corps of cavalry, infantry, and ar- 
tillery, then stationed at Bangalore, 
which was at that time the Potsdam of 
India, where daily brigade or line exer- 
cise in all the great field manceuvres was 
practised without interruption. Here he 
continued until the expedition against the 
Mauritius in 1810, when, a detachment of 
cavalry being ordered on that service, he 
volunteered with his troop, an offer which 
was readily accepted by Gen. Hewit, the 
Commander-in-Chief, accompanied by a 
flattering mark of the approbation of Go- 
vernment, in declaring that the staff situ- 
ation at Bangalore should remain open for 
him to resume at his return. After the 
capture of the Isle of France, on which 
occasion he received the thanks of Major- 
Gen. Sir J. Abercromby, Capt. Thorn 
proceeded on the important expedition 
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against Java, being nominated Brigade- 
Major to the division under Col. Gilles- 
pie ; and in the brilliant affair on the 10th 
Aug. 1811, when the strong advanced 
position of the French at Weltervreeden 
was carried, he was again wounded by 
grape shot; but, though still suffering 
from its effects, he was present with the 
advanced brigade forming the main attack 
at the memorable storm of the French 
fortified lines of Cornelis, defended by 
two hundred and eighty pieces of cannon, 
on the 26th of the same month, and for 
his services received the public thanks of 
the Commander-in-Chief, Sir Samuel 
Auchmuty. On the completion of the 
conquest of that valuable island, he was 
appointed Dep. Quartermaster-General 
to the British forces serving in Java and 
its dependencies, with the brevet rank of 
Major. 

The year following he proceeded with 
the expedition against Palimbang in Su- 
matra, where the Sultan had committed 
such atrocious outrages upon the Eu- 
ropean settlers as called for a severe re- 
taliation in order to prevent the recur- 
rence of similar injuries, and to provide 
effectually for the security of our posses- 


‘ sions in that remote region. In this pe- 


rilous enterprise Major Thorn accompa- 
nied that intrepid little band, who, with 
their gallant Commander Major-Gen. 
Gillespie, on the night of the 25th April, 
successfully surprised the fortress of Pa- 
limbang, defended by two hundred and 
forty-two pieces of cannon, of which 
they held possession till re-inforeed by 
the remainder of the British troops in the 
morning. On the termination of this 
expeditlon, Major Thorn was employed 
in the heart of the island of Java against 
the strong fortress of Djoejocarta ; which 
was carried by assault after a severe con- 
test on the 20th June the same year. Jn 
this service he obtained the public appro- 
bation of the supreme Government, and of 
the Commander-in- Chief, Sir G. Nu- 
gent, as well as of the local authorities, 
civil and military. After making a tour 
through the island with a view to the im- 
provement of the geography of that valu- 
able acquisition, Major Thorn returned 
to Europe for the recovery of his health, 
which had suffered much from his exer- 
tions in along and very varied service, 
and from the effects of a tropical climate. 
Notwithstanding these circumstances, the 
interest he took in that momentous crisis 
of European politics, united with profes- 
sional zeal, incited him to hasten to the 
Continent, and march as a yolunteer with 
the British army to Paris. 

lie afterwards employed himself in ar- 
ranging the notes taken by him of his mi- 
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litary career, and as the result gave to the 
world two important works, one entitled 
‘« Memoir of the Conquest of Java, with 
the subsequent operations of the British 
forces in the Oriental Archipelago, 4to. 
18153” and the other, ‘¢ A Memoir of the 
war in India, conducted by General Lord 
Lake, Commander-in-chief, and Major- 
Gen. Sir Arthur Wellesley, Duke of 
Wellington, 4to. 1818,” both illustrated 
with numerous engravings. 

He was promoted to t he local rank of 
Lieut.-Colonel on the Continent Oct. 
13, 1825. 





Lt.-Cot. Drinkwater Beruune, C.B. 


Jan. 16. At Thorncroft, near Lether- 
head, aged 81, Lieut.-Colonel Drink. 
water Bethune, C.B. 

Colonel Drinkwater was born near 
Latchford, in Cheshire, on the 9th June, 
1762. He was the eldest of three brothers, 
the youngest of whom, Suamuel-Ireton, 
was drowned while a boy, bathing in the 
Irwell, near Manchester, where his father 
then resided. The second, Thomas, 
followed his elder brother’s example, in 
adopting the profession of arms. He at- 
tained to the rank of Major, but was un- 
fortunately drowned, on his return from 
the West Indies, in 1797. John, the 
eldest, and the subject of this memoir, 
entered the army in 1777, at the early age 
of fifteen. He received his first commis- 
sion in the 72nd Regiment of the Line, 
or Royal Manchester Volunteers,—a 
corps of 1000 men, raised in three months 
at the expense of the town of Manchester, 
when the news reached England of the 
surrender of General Burgoyne at Sara- 
toga. Immediately on its completion, 
the regiment was ordered to Gibraltar, 

In June, 1779, the Spaniards com- 
menced their famous siege and blockade 
of that fortress, which was continued by 
them with unintermitting spirit during more 
than four years. On this occasion the 
practice of accurate observation for which 
Colonel Drinkwater was peculiarly re- 
markable first came into use. Although 
so young an officer—almost a boy from 
school—he had, from the time of bis first 
landing at Gibraltar, adopted the plan of 
keeping a faithful record of every particu- 
Jar connected with his military service, 
From these memoranda, compiled from 
observations daily noted down on the 
spot, and subsequently enriched uy the 
communications of his military friends, 
he was enabled to publish, on his return 
home, that graphic History of the Siege 
of Gibraltar, which is full of information 
to both the military and general reader, 
and which has been long looked upon as 
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a standard work in the military history of 
Great Britain. It is still more remark- 
able, when considered as the work of a 
young man, who had barely completed bis 
twenty-first year at the conclusion of the 
siege. The work, which was dedicated, 
by permission, ta the King, attracted 
reat attention on its appearance, and 
immediately brought the author into 
notice, as an officer of high promise. 

At the termination of hostilities in 
1783, by which time he had risen to the 
rank of Captain, the 72nd Regiment re- 
turned to England, and was disbanded. 
The interval from 1783 to 1787 was 
chiefly employed by Captain Drinkwater 
in preparing his book for publication, and 
superintending the issue of three editions 
of it, which were rapidly called for, 

In 1787 he purchased a company in the 
2nd battalion of the Ist or Royal Regi- 
ment of Foot, then stationed at his old 
garrison of Gibraltar. He joined his re- 

iment there only two days before Lord 

eathfield quitted the Rock, and had the 
gratification of receiving on the spot the 
Governor’s public thanks for the able 
manner in which he had commemorated 
the services of the garrison. 

Capt. Drinkwater continued with his 
regiment at Gibraltar until 1793, with 
the exception of a short leave of absence 
to England in 1789, during which the 
fourth and last edition of his History of 
the Siege was published. 

During his second stay at Gibraltar, 
he pianned and carried into execution the 
measures for establishing the garrison 
library. This institution has since be- 
come very important, and has been the 
model for forming similar establishments 
in many of the British foreign garrisons, 

In 1793 reinforcements were wanted at 
Toulon, then recently occupied by the 
naval force under Lord Hood, and Major- 
Gen. O’ Hara, being appointed Governor 
of Toulon, embarked from Gibraltar, 
taking with him the Ist and 18th Regi- 
ments, and a detachment of Artillery and 
Engineers. On his arrival at Toulon, 
Capt. Drinkwater was selected by him as 
his Military Secretary, and after the un- 
fortunate capture of Gen, O’Hara he 
continued to hold the same office under 
Major-General David Dundas. 

On the evacuation of Toulon, the 
British forces landed in Corsica, whither 
they had been invited by the celebrated 
Paoli, then at the head of the party op- 
posing the French interest. Upon the 
annexation of Corsica to the British do- 
minions, Sir Gilbert Elliot (afterwards 
Earl of Minto), who had been one of the 
Royal Commissioners at Toulon. was ap- 
pointed Viceroy. Capt, Drinkwater was 
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dispatched by him on a special mission to 
Leghorn, to receive and settle the claims 
of the Toulonese emigrants, and on his 
return to Corsica, from this seryice, was 
appointed Secretary of the Military De- 
partment, and Deputy Judge- Advocate. 
In this situation he became associated 
with the late celebrated diplomatist Count 
Pozzo di Borgo, who took an active part 
in the annexation of Corsica to Great 
Britain, and was named Secretary of State 
and President of the Council. 

In 1794 Capt. Drinkwater succeeded 
by purchase to the Majority, and in the 
following year to the Lieutenant-Co- 
loneley, of his regiment. 

In 1796 the British Goverament hav- 
ing decided to relinquish their possession 
of Cursica, the Viceroy and his suite, in- 
cluding Lieut.-Colonel Drinkwater and 
M. Pozzo di Borgo, visited Rome and 
Naples, for the purpose of keeping on foot 
the British interest at those courts. On 
the advance of Bonaparte, they sailed for 
Gibraltar, and thence to England, in the 
Minerve, commanded by Capt. Cockburn 
(now Sir George Cockburn), and carry- 
ing the pendant of Commodore Nelson. 
On their passage home, the Minerve 
joined the fleet under Sir John Jervis, 
and conveyed to him news of the position 
of the combined French and Spanish fleet, 
which immediately brought on the action 
off Cape St. Vincent. The Minerve was 
detained until after the battle, and acted 
as repeating frigate, which enabled Co- 
lonel Drinkwater to witness that cele- 
brated engagement. Thinking, with 
others of Nelson’s friends, that sufficient 
credit had not been given to him for his 
share in the success of that brilliant day, 
Colonel Drinkwater published a narrative 
of the action, to which, however, he did 
not put his name, fearing to be thought 
presumptuous in undertaking to give an 
account of a naval engagement. This 
account possesses, in the highest degree, 
the same clearness and accuracy of detail 
which marked his previous publication. 
Nelson showed his sense of the manner 
in which this narrative was written, by 
an exclamation which he used on meeting 
the author after the battle of the Nile, 
‘¢ Drinkwater, we wanted you with us!’ 

On Colonel Drinkwater’s return to 
England, he was urged by Mr. Pitt, to 
whom he had been recommended in the 
strongest terms by Sir G. Elliot, to un- 
dertake the arrangement and settlement 
of all the complicated accounts which 
had arisen out of the occupation of Toulon 
and Corsica, For this he was better qua- 
lified than any other person, having been 
intimately acquainted with almost every 
detail of both services. He undertook 
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this laborious duty reluctantly, as it led 
to his going on half-pay, and finally relin- 
quishing the military for the civil depart- 
ment of the Army. 

In 1799 he was appointed Commis- 
sary-General of Aecounts to the Army, 
then setting out on the expedition to the 
Helder, and on his return from Holland, 
was requested by Mr. Pitt, in 1800, to 
go out to the West Indies, at the head of 
the Commission of Inquiry into the ex- 
penditure there. Being then married, he 
declined this appointment, as also two 
offers from Lord Hobart, to go either to 
the West Indies for the purpose of giving 
up the ceded Danish Islands, or as Au- 
ditor- General to Ceylon. 

In 1801, Colonel Drinkwater was in- 
troduced to his Royal Highness the late 
Duke of Kent: shortly afterwards he ac- 
cepted an honorary appointment in the 
Duke’s household, and was for many 
years valued by his Royal Highness, as 
one of his most attached and trustworthy 
friends. This intimacy continued unin- 
terrupted to the time of the Duke’s la- 
mented death in 1821. 

In 1803, on the organization of Volun- 
teers throughout the country, Lieut.- 
Colonel Drinkwater took charge of a 
corps in his own neighbourhood, and was 
afterwards appointed to the command of 
a Volunteer Brigade, with the local rank 
of Colonel. 

In 1805 he was nominated one of the 
Parliamentary Commissioners of Military 
Inquiry ; and, on the appointment of Sir 
Hildebrand Oakes to be Governor of 
Malta, succeeded him as Chairman of the 
Commission. This inquiry, embracing 
every branch of military expenditure, con- 
tinued until 1811. On the change of 
Administration, in 1807, Mr, Windham 
offered him the situation of Under Se- 
cretary of State in the War and Colonial 
Department ; which, however, he declined 
accepting. In 1811 he was selected by 
the Prince Regent to succeed Sir Wil- 
loughby Gordon as Commissary- General ; 
but Mr. Perceval having placed his Pri- 
vate Secretary, Mr. Herries, in that 
office, Colonel Drinkwater was appointed 
one of the Comptrollers of Army Ac- 
counts; in which office he continued for 
twenty-five years. He was Chairman of 
the Board when the office was abolished 
in 1835. He was then compelled to re- 
tire into private life, after a course of 
public service continued almost without 
interruption for fifty-nine years, during 
which he gained the respect and esteem 
of all with whom he became officially 
connected. 

During the last year of his life he was 
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afflicted by the total loss of his sight ; but 
the original vigour of his mind continued 
unabated almost to the close of his career. 
Only a few years ago he published a 
second edition of his Narrative of the 
Battle of St. Vincent, with additional 
anecdotes of Nelson, in aid of the fund 
for the Nelson Testimonial ; and, within 
a month of his death, he was engaged, at 
the age of eighty-one, in reviewing the 
materials which he had collected for a 
new and enlarged edition of his History 
of the Siege of Gibraltar. It is believed 
that he was then the last survivor of the 
garrison of 1779. 

Colonel Drinkwater took the name of 
Bethune, after his retirement from pub- 
lic life, on the death of his brother-ine 
law, whose property his family inherited. 


Cuartrs B. Suerman, Esa. 

Nov. 29. At his house in Bolton- 
street, Piccadilly, Charles Brinsley She- 
ridan, esq. 

Mr. Sheridan was the second son of 
the late Right Honorable Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, and only child of his 
second marriage with Esther Jane, daugh- 
ter of the late Very Reverend Newton 
Ogle, D.D. Dean of Winchester, and of 
Kirkley, in the county of Northumber- 
land. He was born in Hertford-street, 
May Fair, Jan. 14th, 1796. His early 
education was attended to with the ut- 
most care, and he was for some time under 
the private tuition of the Rev. Edward 
Baker, of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
On the decease of Mr. Baker, the Rey. 
Charles Williams, then Fellow of New 
College, and now Fellow of Winchester 
College, was selected to succeed him in 
that capacity. Mr. Sheridan was even- 
tually sent to Winchester, and shortly 
after obtained the gold medal for a copy 
of English verses of very great merit for 
his age. He remained there for three 
or four years, and was then placed 
under the care of the present Bishop of 
London, with whom he continued until 
he went to Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Mr. Sheridan entered the university with 
the reputation of very considerable abili- 
ties, and in the course of one or more 
examinations gave proof that that opinion 
was not ill-founded; but the nature of 
the university studies, then almost ex- 
clusively devoted to mathematics, and the 
death of his mother, which had put him 
in possession of a competent fortune, 
joined, it must be confessed, tosome want 
of steady application on_ his} part, stifled 
all exertion, and Mr. Sheridan left his 
college without attempting to graduate. 
He soon after — on a continental 
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tour, and passed some time with an inti- 
mate friend in visiting Italy, Corfu, and 
Athens. During his residence at the 
latter, he imbibed a horror of Turkish 
rule, and eventually embarked most ar- 
dently in the Philhellenic cause, lending 
the assistance of his pen, and very largely 
that of his purse, to forward its advance- 
ment. In 1829 he published a small 
volume entitled ‘‘Songs of Greece,’ 
being translations from the Romaic, and 
occasionally contributed articles for the 
Edinburgh and Westminster Reviews. 
The cause of Poland possessed no 
warmer advocate, and, up to the day 
of his fatal illness, he devoted his 
time and his money most zealously in its 
aid. ‘The estate at Polesden in Surrey, 
which had been purchased by his father 
on his second marriage, and settled on 
Mrs. Sheridan and her issue, connected 
him with Surrey politics, and although 
he sold the greater portion of the pro- 
perty he reserved one farm, in virtue of 
which franchise he took an active part in 
the closely contested elections for the 
western division of that county. 

His speeches were frequently excellent, 
and delivered with remarkable fluency. 
The whole bent of his mind was liberal 
in the most enlarged sense, and on no oc- 
casion did he give more eloquent utterance 
to his feelings than when picturing the 
wrongs and wretchedness of the country 
of his ancestors—Ireland. He possessed 
very great conversational powers, and nar- 
rated and embellished a story with the 
most diverting drollery. e do not 
believe that Mr. Sheridan ever had, or 
could have had, an enemy. In the part 
which he took in public life he never 
gave offence ; and in private life, amongst 
his friends, and in the circle of his own 
relatives, it was hardly possible to be 
more generally or more justly beloved. 
There was a noble disinterestedness 
in his character, to which all selfish 
considerations were sacrificed. His cha- 
ritable feelings towards his fellow men 
of all gradations in society, and his 
anxiety to relieve any one who merely 
appeared to be in want, exposed him not 
unfrequently to the impositions of worth- 
less applicants for his bounty. The 
generosity of his heart was only equalled 
by the delicacy with which, towards those 
in his own class of life, he gave the 
assistance. 

Mr. Sheridan was never a very strong 
man, and his appearance indicated a man 
of far more advanced age, yet until within 
the last year he seemed to enjoy perfectly 
good health. He had of late complained 
at times, and it is now more than pro- 


bable that a severe illness of scarlet 
fever, which he had in his youth, 
and which caused a slight deafness in 
one ear, may have debilitated his con- 
stitution, and prevented the exercise 
of that energy so necessary to ensure 
success in life, and which, with his pow- 
erful abilities, aided by an illustrious 
name, would have commanded it. His 
last attack was awfully sudden, resulting, 
according to his medical attendants, from 
a disease of the brain of long standing ; 
and, after remaining a week in a state of 
insensibility, he sank, apparently without 
the slightest pain. 

He was buried at Old Windsor, near 
his mother, to whom he was devotedly 
attached, and who died at Frogmore, 
Oct. 27, 1817. 

To his many attached friends his loss 
has left an irreparable blank. That one 
who never failed to impart delight and 
cheerfulness to their society should be 
thus suddenly and prematurely cut off in 
the midst of them, is a painful, though it 
may be a salutary, visitation. The recol- 
lection of his many endearing qualities, 
here perhaps but too feebly expressed, 
will embalm his memory in their minds. 





MicuaEL Fryer, Esa. 

Feb. 26. Aged 70, Michael Fryer, esq. 
highly distinguished for his mathematical 
attainments. He was for many years 
secretary and lecturer to the Literary and 
Philosophical Society of Bristol, and 
more recently librarian to the late John 
Hutton, esq. of Marske Hall, near Rich- 
mond. He was employed by London 
booksellers in editing various mathema- 
tical works, but to few of which he put 
his name. An original work of his own, 
entitled ‘* An Introduction to ‘the 
Geometrical Analysis of the Ancients,” 
affords proof both of talent and research ; 
and while at Bristol he proposed pub- 
lishing a general history of mathematics, 
for which he possessed ample materials, 
but from want of due encouragement the 
scheme was ultimately abandoned. A 
work quite congenial to his taste, “ A 
Synoptical Table of data for the construe. 
tion of Triangles,” similar to Lawson’s 
and Leybourne’s, but much more com- 
prehensive, occupied him cccasionally for 
many years, and is fortunately left in a 
state nearly complete for publication. 
During his whole life he was an ardent 
and diligent collector of mathematical 
books, and he leaves behind hima library 
containing many scarce and valuable 
works on the various branches of mathe- 
matical science. 
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Joun Morice, Esa. F.S.A. 

March 10. In Upper Gower-street, 
in his 76th year, John Morice, esq. F.S.A. 

This gentleman was the third son of the 
Rev. Dr. Morice, Rector of Allhallows, 
Bread-street, London, and one of the 
King’s chaplains. He was for many years 
Clerk to the Committee of Shipping in the 
East India Company’s service, from 
which he retired on the full pension some 
years ago. He carried with him the re- 
spect and esteem of the Company, for his 
strict, honourable, and valuable discharge 
of the duties of his situation. After his 
retirement he found habitual resources, 
especially in augmenting his valuable li- 
brary, and he was well known to the 
booksellers as a purchaser of new costly 
works, particularly those descriptive or 
illustrated. His illustrated copy of Clut- 
terbuck’s History of Hertfordshire is 
particularly valuable, containing many 
original drawings by Buckler and other 
artists. He took an interest in many 
charitable societies, to which he contri- 
buted liberally. 

A sincere member of the Established 
Church and supporter of good govern- 
ment, and of the laws which ensure the 
peace and order of society, he was an ex- 
ample to all who knew him of firmness 
and consistency. Though feeble from 
childhood, and brought up and educated 
at home, through fear of the exertion, phy- 
sical and mental, attending a public school, 
he gradually acquired a certain degree of 
health which, by regularity in all his 
habits, economical use of the powers of 
mind and body, and the enjoyments of 
easy sociability, he prolonged, with many 
comforts, to a greater age than that often 
attained by the vigorous and robust. He 
departed with perfect composure after 
not many days’ illness. 





Francis NicHoison, Esa. 

March 6. At his house in Char- 
lotte-street, Portland Place, aged 91, 
Francis Nicholson, esq. the eminent 
painter in water colours. 

Mr. Nicholson was born at Pickering, in 
Yorkshire, on the 14th Nov. 1753. The 
name of Francis Nicholson was that of his 
great-grandfather, grandfather, and father, 
that of his second son, and now of his 
grandson. The first mentioned was a 
trooper in the Parliamentarian army, the 
third man that entered the town of Dun- 
dee in 1651, and the first that escaped 
alive. He afterwards returned to Pick- 
ering, and, with difficulty in respect to 
his identification, established his right 
to some property there. 

From Pickering Mr. Nicholson, after 
twice visiting London, went to reside at 
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Whitby in 1783, where he remained until 
1792. About 1787 he was married at 
Malton to Miss Sally Blanchard, and in 
1789 he first exhibited in the Royal 
Academy ‘A View of Castle Howard.” 
Upon leaving Whitby they went to reside 
at Knaresborough, then at Ripon, and 
from thence removed with their family to 
Weybridge in Surrey. After a short stay 
at the latter place they settled in London, 
and Mr. Nicholson practised as an artist, 
chiefly in water colours, at the following 
residences: No. 4, Polygon, Somers Town ; 
No. 10, Upper Tichfield Street, (now 
Cirencester Place) ; No. 1, Great Ches- 
terfield Street; and No. 52, Charlotte 
Street, Portland Place. He was one of 
the founders of the Society of Painters 
in Water Colours, the first exhibition of 
which Society opened on the 22nd April, 
1805, in Lower Brook Street, Grosvenor 
Square. 

These particulars we glean from a 
catalogue of the contents of Rosamond’s 
Bower, Fulham, printed for private cir- 
culation. To what follows we can bear 
testimony. 

Eminent as was Mr. Nicholson’s po- 
sition as an artist, he was no less dis- 
tinguished for his practical knowledge of 
mechanics, music, (building clocks and 
organs with his own hands,) optics, che- 
mistry, and electricity : and it was this sci- 
entific knowledge which must give his 
works permanent value. It was Mr. 
Nicholson’s practice to paint upon un- 
bleached paper, and to use water-colours, 
the durability of which his experience had 
established. Some of his experimental 
drawings, made between five-and-twent 
and five-and-thirty years ago, are as fresh 
and beautiful as they were when executed, 
and for vigour have not been excelled, 
much as the art of water-colour painting 
has‘advanced in England of late years. 

After this successful achievement, Mr, 
Nicholson devoted his time and attention 
to the advancement of lithography, by 
which process he executed several hundred 
drawings; but so rapidly did his publi- 
cations disappear, having been consumed 
in schools as subjects to copy from, that 
even impressions of his works on stone are 
now rarely to be met with, and it would 

robably be impossible to form anything 
like a complete collection of them. 

In the Foreign Review (1829) we find 
the following account of Mr. Nicholson’s 
exertions to diffuse a love of art by mears 
of the lithographic process :—‘‘ To the 
honourable labours of a few artists, who 
stood isolated from the great body, Eng- 
land is indebted for the advances which 
the art (of lithography) has hitherto made ; 
for printers, however skilful, without the 
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aid of clever draftsmen, could not have 
effected much. At the head of these 
artists is Francis Nicholson, the eminent 
water-colour painter; the number of 
drawings on stone made by him cannot 
be estimated at much under eight hundred; 
and his indefatigable efforts in the cause 
of lithography deserve particular mention, 
when the uncertain practice of early 
printers is considered, by whom designs 
were generallyinjured, and very frequently 
totally spoiled, before a single impression 
had been obtained.”’ 

About the year 1822 Mr. Nicholson 
published, as a record of his experience, 
a valuable work on the Practice of Draw- 
ing and Painting Landscape from nature, 
in water-colours (4to. Murray), which 
rapidly passed into a second and an en- 
larged edition, now out of print. 

With this publication he appears to 
have taken leave of this popular branch 
of the fine arts, and for the remaining 
portion of his long and honourable life, 
having acquired a competency by the ex- 
ercise of his profession, Mr. Nicholson 
turned his attention to oil-painting, and 
amused himself by executing in different 
vehicles various favourite subjects, in 
some instances painting over in oil the 
most admired water-colour pictures which 
he possessed, and trying numerous other 
experiments to enable him to arrive at the 
most desirable means of accurately record- 
ing with truth the sublime or the beau- 
tiful effects of nature. 

This devoted love of art burned brightly 
to the last hour of his life in Mr. Nichol- 
son. Within a véry few days of his death 
he was, at his earnest desire, helped up 
on a table to retouch a dark cloud ina 
favourite picture of a shipwreck, which 
he wished to brighten. The incident is 
quite poetical, but it is not the less true. 
And it is curious that the last picture 
which he painted—he whose mind had 
loved to study the tumult of waters, and 
to dwell on the effects of storm and mist 
—should be a gorgeous sunset, which 
touched every object with a bright and 
glorious ray of light. 

In his works, indeed, we knew not 
which most to admire, the taste, the na- 
ture, or the genius. His landscapes were 
truth in subject, the greatest talent in art. 

Mr. Nicholson’s portrait has been fre- 
quently painted both by himself and by 
other artists. His daughter Mrs. Crofton 
Croker possesses a very interesting pic- 
ture in oils, which he painted of himself at 
the age of eighty-two. From one by the 
late Mr. James Green, about 1818, there 
is a private lithograph by M. Gauci; and 
a fine likeness by John Jackson, R.A. 
about 1825, was also copied on a stone 
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by M. Gauci, but has not hitherto been 
printed from. 

An autobiography was found among 
Mr. Nicholson’s papers, full of curious 
matter respecting art and artists, which 
we hope Mr. Crofton Croker his executor 
may find time to publish. The pictures, 
drawings, and sketches of Mr. Nicholson 
have been announced for sale by Christie 
and Manson. 





Rev. C. H. R. Ropes, M.A. 

Feb. 22. At his seat, Barlborough Hall, 
Derbyshire, in his 52nd year, the Rev. 
Cornelius Heathcote Reaston Rodes, 
M.A. of St. John’s Coll. Cambridge, 
and a Magistrate for the county of 
Derby. 

He was born 3d March, 1792, and was 
son of the Rey. Philip Acklom Reaston, 
M.A. Rector of Barlborough, by Eliza- 
beth his wife, elder daughter of John 
Heathcote, esq. and granddaughter of 
Cornelius Heathcote, M.D. who married 
Frances, eldest daughter of Sir Francis 
Rodes, third Baronet of Barlborough, 
High Sheriff of Notts in 1671, through 
whom therefore the late Mr. Rodes was 
enabled to claim a blood relationship with 
this ancient and knightly family, seated at 
Barlborough for so many generations. 
The first whom we find described of that 
place was Sir Francis * Rodes, one of the 
Judges of the Court of Common Pleas in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, fifth in 
descent from William de Rhodes, who, 
acquiring the manor of Stavely Wood- 
thorpe, in the county of Derby, by mar- 
riage, established his residence there. 

Mr. Justice Rodes married twice. By 
his first i he had issue Sir Jobn 
Rodes, High Sheriff of Derbyshire, 36th 
Elizabeth, whose son, Sir Francis Rodes, 
Knt. was created a Baronet by King 
Charles the First, 14th Aug. 1641. 

The maternal ancestor of the late Mr. 
Reaston Rodes, viz. Frances Rodes, who 
married Gilbert Heathcote above men- 
tioned, was great-granddaughter of the 





* This distinguished Judge built the 
present Barlborough Hall, and on the 
chimney piece in the entrance hall, which 
is elaborately carved in stone, is the in- 
scription, ** Francis Rodes serviens sue 
Regine ad Legem Anno Dom. 1584. 
fEtatis sue 50.” 

+ By his second wife, Mr. Justice 
Rodes had issue Sir Godfrey Rodes, who 
settled at Great Houghton, co. York, 
and was father of Sir Edward Rodes, 
Knt. and of Elizabeth, third wife and 
widow of theill-fated Earl of Strafford, 
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Baronet just named. The male line of 
the family failing in 1743, by the death of 
Sir John Rodes, Bart. without issue, 
Barlborough and the other estates de- 
volved upon his great-nephew, Gilbert 
Heathcote, esq. who thereupon as- 
sumed the surname and arms of Rodes. 
He died, however, unmarried in 1768, 
when the property passed to his nephew 
Cornelius Heathcote, esq. who also took 
the name of Rodes, but died, like his 
predecessor, unmarried, 6th March, 1825, 
whereupon he was succeeded by his 
nephew, the late Mr. Reaston Rodes, 
then Mr, Reaston, This gentleman, in 
consequence, assumed by sign manual, 
20th April, 1825, the additional surname 
and arms of Rodes. He received his 
early education at the Grammar School of 
Repton, near Derby, under the late Dr. 
Sleath, from whence he proceeded to St. 
Jobn’s college, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. in 1814, and M.A. in 
1818. Soon afterwards he entered into 
holy orders, but he bas not for many 
years past held any preferment in the 
Church. Mr. Rodes married, at St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, 18th June, 
1825, Anna- Maria - Harriet, youngest 


daughter of William Gossip, esq. of 


Hatfield House, co. York, but has left no 
issue. 

For some time past he had been suf- 
fering from ill health, and only lately re- 
turned from a tour on the Continent. He 
was a fine specimen of the upright hos- 
pitable English gentleman, and possessed 
of talents of a very high order. 





Mr. Joun Wricut. 

Feb. 25. In Osnaburg-street, Regent’s 
Park, aged 73, Mr. John Wright. 

He was the son of a clerk to a manufac- 
turing house in the city of Norwich, and 
was apprenticed to his uncle a Mr. J 
Roper, asilk-mercer. Habits of business 
were, however, unsuitable to his taste; and 
he early evinced a disposition to literary 
pursuits. Upon the expiration of his 
apprenticeship, he went to London, and 
was there engaged as foreman or super- 
intendent at Mr. Hookham’s rooms in 
Bond-street, where he made the ac- 
quaintance of many distinguished literary 
men of the time. He afterwards entered 
into business on his own account as a 
bookseller in Piccadilly; and at his 
house was concocted the celebrated work 
entitled ‘* The Antijacobin,” and many 
of the articles were there written. He 
introduced Mr. John Gifford to Mr. 
Canning and to Mr, Frere as the editor 
of the publication. Asa publisher, Mr. 
Wright was unsuccessful ; he wanted the 
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necessary capital; and he was obliged, 
therefore, to abandon the trade. He be- 
came acquainted with Mr. Cobbett, who 
speculated upon the publication of a ‘‘ Par- 
liamentary History ;” and Mr. Wright 
wrote the whole of this work, no part 
whatever of it proceeding from the pen 
of Mr. Cobbett. They disagreed; a 
lawsuit was the consequence; and the 
work merged into ‘‘ Hansard’s Parlia- 
mentary Debates,” of which Mr. Wright 
became the editor, and had some shares 
in the work. 

Mr. Wright was also the author of a 
‘* Life of Mr. Huskisson,” which he 
published, together with the speeches of 
that statesman, upon his own account; 
and this speculation was attended with 
considerable loss, and, indeed, involved 
him in difficulties from which he never 
got perfectly emancipated. 

e was employed as a sub-editor to 
many works published by Mr. Murray 
and Mr. Bentley, of which we may par- 
ticularly mention Croker’s edition of 
Boswell’s ‘* Life of Johnson,” ‘* Byron’s 
Works and _ Illustrations,” ‘* Crabbe’s 
Works,” ‘*The Chatham Correspond- 
ence,’’ and ‘* Walpole’s Letters,” upon 
which work he was engaged at the time 
of his decease, But Mr. Wright’s chief, 
and unfortunutely unfinished, publication 
consists of ‘* Sir Henry Cavendish’s 
Debates of the House of Commons during 
the 13th Parliament of Great Britain, 
and commonly known as the ‘ Unreported 
Parliament.’’? These were found among 
the Bridgewater MSS. in the British 
Museum, written in short-hand, to which 
Mr. Wright formed a key, transcribed 
the debates, and printed them, together 
with “ Illustrations of the Parliamentary 
History of the Reign of George the 
Third,” drawn from various unpublished 
letters, private journals, memoirs, &c. 
In this very important work he did not 
meet with the support he deserved, though 
it is admitted on all hands to be ably 
executed. Lord Brougham has given his 
testimony to Mr. Wright’s ability in his 
late volume on the statesmen of George 
I1I. and also in his place in Parliament; 
and to this nobleman, Hudson Gurney, 
esq. (to whom he was also much indebted 
for liberal acts of regard), and a very few 
others, Mr. Wright was indebted for the 
means of carrying on his publication. 
He was a man of amiable manners and 
strict probity. His accuracy has given a 
value to all his labours. He was interred 
at the church of St. Marylebone, and 
attended to the grave by his friends, Mr. 
Pettigrew, Mr. Graham, Mr, Todhunter, 
and Mr, Beale, (Literary Gazette.) 
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Mr. Durvser. 

Nov. 6. After a few months’ illness, 
in his 52d year, Mr. Duruset, of the 
theatres royal Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden. 

This gentleman was born in London. 
Having evinced some degree of musical 
taste, he was placed as an indentured pupil 
with Domenico Corri, the composer of 
the beautiful music in the opera of ‘¢ The 
Travellers,” and when a boy, was intro- 
duced on the Drury Lane boards, in a 
melo-drama entitled ‘‘ The Siege of St. 
Quintin.” At the destruction of Drur 
Lane theatre by fire, he was drafted. wit 
the company to the Lyceum. 

In the year 1810, Mr. Duruset pro- 
cured an engagement at Covent Garden 
theatre, and soon after obtained the pa- 
tronage of the Duke of Devonshire, 
which doubtless was of considerable ser- 
vice to him in the prosecution of his 
musical studies. His performance of 
Cymon may be taken as the highest 
standard of his vocal and histrionic abili- 
ties; the song of ‘‘ You gave me last 
week a young linnet,” he executed de- 
lightfully, and he looked the character of 
the imbecile to great perfection. 

As a singer, he possessed a pleasing 
organ, and was an accomplished musician ; 
and as a performer, where the opportunity 
was afforded, always displayed a degree 
of quiet humour which was highly enter- 
taining. He carried this playful humour 
into society, and combining it with the 
agreeable qualities of voice, an amiable 
disposition, and the manners of a gentle- 
man, was ever most welcome where such 
recommendations could be justly appre- 
ciated. Mr. Duruset was an‘ardent lover 
of the angle, and the placid enjoyments 
connected with that pursuit. His loss is 
truly felt by a great number of admirers 
and friends, sincerely attached to him for 
his unassuming deportment, various ta- 
lent, and kindness of heart. 





Mr. WRreEncu. 

Nov. 23. At his lodgings in Pickett- 
place, Strand, aged 65, Mr. Benjamin 
Wrench, comedian, 

This gentleman was descended from a 
respectable family, and was a native of 
London. His grandfather was Sir Ben- 
jamin Wrench, an eminent physician ; 
and his father held a lucrative situation 
in the Exchequer, and died when the sub- 
ject of our memoir had scarcely attained 
his seventh year, leaving the care and tui- 
tion of three sons and a daughter to an 
affectionate mother. Mr. Wrench's bro- 
thers were placed in the army, and the 
elder was accidentally killed in the neiga- 
bourhood of Edinburgh, by a fall from 
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his horse ; the other served for some time 
in the 44th regiment of foot, at Malta, 
and is still living. 

It was understood to be the desire of 
Mr. Wrench’s father that he should be 
educated for the Church ; but, like many 
other wearers of the sock and buskin, 
imbibed an early love for the drama from 
reciting classical fragments at school. His 
first theatrical essay (professionally con- 
sidered) was at Stamford, in Lincolnshire, 
where he exhibited such strong symptoms 
of talent, and was so particularly success- 
ful, that he shortly afterwards procured 
en engagement from the famous Mr. Tate 
Wilkinson, then Manager of the York 
Theatre, and the rapid progress which he 
made in improvement, under the auspices 
of that gentleman, led him to an engage- 
ment in Edinburgh, where he played a 
variety of characters in tragedy as well as 
comedy, but his success in each was truly 
flattering. About this time Mr. Elliston 
quitted the Bath Theatre, and Mr. 
Wrench was invited by the proprietors of 
that establishment to visit Bath, and be- 
come the locum tenens of that meritorious 
performer ; and he remained, during two 
years in that place, under the particular 
patronage of Lord Wilmot and the Hon. 
Mrs. Hartopp. 

An offer from the manager of the York 
Theatre tempted him to quit Bath; but, 
finding that his health was somewhat im- 
paired by excessive fatigue, he relinquished 
that situation, and was returning to Bath 
upon increased advantages, when the offer 
of an engagement from the proprietors of 
Drury Lane Theatre met him in London ; 
and upon the representation of the nature 
of that offer, the proprietors of the Bath 
Theatre released him from his treaty with 
them. While Mr. Wrench remained at 
Bath his gentlemanly demeanour gained 
him the goodwill of all who came within 
the circle of his action; and on the first 
night that he played at York, Tate Wil- 
kinson (who was never proverbial for 
being prodigal in compliments) came hob- 
bling into the dressing-room at the con- 
clusion of the play, exclaiming, ‘* Where 
is Mr. Wrench?” and, on finding him, 
said, ‘‘ lam come, sir, to tell you that 
you have a great deal of roast beef about 
you ;’’ and then quitted the room with a 
significant look that seemed to imply— 
‘‘ There’s a passport to fame and fortune 
for you, young man, and now use it as an 
impulse to your powers.”’ 

Mr. Wrench made his first appearance 
on the Drury Lane boards Oct. 7, 1809, 
in the characters of Belcour inthe ‘* West 
Indian,’’ and Tristram Fickle, in ‘¢‘ The 
Weathercock.’’? His reception was very 
flattering, notwithstanding the applause 
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which Bannister had previously met with 
in the farce, and who was the original 
Tristram Fickle in London ; and it was 
remarked by Mr. Bannister, who was at 
that time preveuted from acting by a bad 
hand, that he never witnessed a first 
appearance which was so promising. Mr. 
Wrench afterwards performed Archer, 
Benedick, Diddler, &c. &e. 

Subsequently he belonged to the Adel- 
phi for many years, where he was seen to 
great advantage in several admirable 
vaudevilles translated from the French ; 
and in the summer season he usually per- 
formed at the Lyceum. 





DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Jan. 10. In Cavendish-sq. Charlotte, 
second dau. of the late Thomas Norcliffe, 
esq. of Langton-hall, Yorkshire. 

Jan. 14. In Charles-st. Middlesex 
Hospital, Mr. Charles Fitzwilliam, come- 
dian ; brother to Mr. Edward Fitzwilliam, 
the vocalist. 

Jan. 17. Aged 66, Capt. John Howard 
Kyan. 

Jan. 18. At Clapton, aged 88, Ann, 
relict of Edw. Austin, esq. 

Jan. 19. Aged 84, Ann, relict of Ed- 
ward Hollinshead, esq. of Kennington. 

Jan. 22. In Montagu-pl. aged 71, 
Edward Wallis, esq. 

Aged 66, Mr. Francis Pinkney, book- 
seller, of the Military Library, Charing 
Cross. 

At Camberwell, aged 87, Hannah, relict 
of James Benson, esq. of Upper Clapton. 

Jan. 27. In Tysoe-street, Wilming- 
ton-sq. of consumption, aged 27, Eliza, 
the wife of Mr. David Craven. 

Feb.G. In Cambridge-terr. Hyde-park, 
aged 70, Lady Barton. 

Feb.7. In Thayer-st. aged 26, Louisa- 
Johnstone, widow of Lieut.-Col. Sneyd, 
of the Madras army. 

Feb.9. In Mornington-cresc. Hamp- 
stead-road, aged 36, Mary, dau. of the 
late Rev. S. Crowther, vicar of Christ 
Church, Newgate-st. 

At Islington, aged 74, Robert Hase, esq. 

Feb. 11. In Windsor-terr. aged 71, 
Eliza, relict of John Gibson, esq. of the 
17th Drag. and sister of Col. Nickle, K.H. 

In the Crescent, America-sq. aged 36, 
Elizabeth-Sarah, wife of Randall Glynes, 
esq. 

Feb. 12. On the Terrace, in the Tower, 
aged 90, Robert Porrett, esq. 

In Woburn-pl. aged 65, Mary, the wife 
of John Finch, esq. 

Feb. 13. In Sloane-st. aged 90, Abra- 
ham Lalande, esq. brother of the late 
Gen. Lalande, Hon. East India Co.’s serv. 





Feb. 14, In Finsbury-place aged 60, 
John Marpole, esq surgeon R.N. of 
Newtown, Montgomeryshire. 

In Park-st. Grosvenor-square, aged 7, 
Isabella - Margaret - Alicia - Ellenor, only 
dau. of the Hon. H. Butler Johnstone. 

In Percy-st. Bedford-sq. aged 33, Theo- 
dore von Holst, historical painter. 

In Chester-st. Grosvenor-pl. Eleanor, 
wife of John Key, esq. 

At Islington, aged 25, Henry Allen, 
esq. surgeon, son of James Allen, esq. of 
Macclesfield. 

Feb. 15. In Arundel-st. Eliza, eldest 
dau. of the late Thomas Chapman, esq. of 
Richmond. 

Feb. 16. In Southwick-street, Hyde- 
park, Susanna, eldest dau. of the late 
Capt. Henry Leigh, of East-pl. Lambeth. 

James Webster, esq. formerly of Pall 
Mall and Brompton-sq. and subsequently 
one of the Superintendents of Factories. 

In Manchester-sq. aged 35, the Right 
Hon. Edmond Henry Pery, Viscount 
Glentworth, eldest son of the late Viscount 
Glentworth, and grandson of the Earl of 
Limerick. He married in 1836 Eve- 
Maria, 2d dau. of Henry Villebois, esq. 
but has left no issue. His next brother, 
William Henry, born in 1812, now be- 
comes Lord Glentworth. 

In Norfolk-cresc. Hyde-park, aged 23, 
Catharine-Ann, wife of John Mackenzie, 


esq. 

Feb. 18. Buried at St. Bride’s, Fleet- 
st. aged 42, Charles Cole, a well-known 
character. He was 5 feet 7 inches in 
height, and of extraordinary bulk, weigh- 
ing nearly 24 stone. He had been cook 
at the Rainbow, Fleet-st. nearly 14 years. 

Feb. 19. At South Lambeth, aged 74, 
Mrs. Prudence Lucas, sister of M.P. 
Lucas, esq. Alderman of London. 

Feb. 20. Aged 34, William Fraser, 
esq. youngest son of the late John Fraser, 
esq. of the Six Clerks’ Office. 

In the Peckham Workhouse, Mr. Rob- 
son, the projector of the Post Office Di- 
rectory. He once moved highin commer- 
cial credit, but, after the loss of his for- 
tune, was compelled to seek parochial aid. 

Feb. 23. In Sackville-st. Elizabeth, 
wife of J. W. Prout, esq. of Lincoln’s- 
inn, Barrister-at-Law. 

In George-st. Portman-sq. Elizabeth- 
Caroline, only dau. of C. Derby, esq. 

At Brompton, aged 71, Elizabeth, 
relict of T. Tyerman, esq. of Holles-st. 

Feb. 25. In Bernard-st. Russ¢ll-sq. 
John Percival Beaumont, esq. late Capt. 
30th Regt. 

At Walworth, aged 64, Mary, wife of 
Rich. Roffey, esq. of Earl’s Wood, Reigate. 

In Great Ormond-st. aged 73, Robert 
Glenn, esq. He held the situation of 
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music-master to Christ’s Hospital for 
nearly 40 years. 

At Stepney, aged 41, Mrs. Charlotte 
Stanger, second dau. of the late Capt. 
John Fox, of the Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s Service. 

Feb. 27. Benjamin Mills, esq. of Park 
Village East, Regent’s Park. 

Feb. 28. William Huberte Gyde, esq. 


of the Middle Temple. 
Aged 28, Henry Edmund, eldest son of 
Henry Thompson, esq. formerly of Chis- 


wick. 

Aged 23, Peter, eldest son of Peter 
Davey, esq. of Sussex-pl. Regent’s Park. 

Feb. 29. In Woburn-pl. Mary, dau. 
of the late Henry Goodman, esq. of Great 
Alie-st. Goodman’s-fields. 

At Peckham Rye, aged 78, Vincent 
Figgins, esq. the eminent type-founder. 
He was the apprentice and successor to 
Mr. Joseph Jackson, an eminent letter 
founder (of whom there is a character in 
this Magazine for 1792, pp. 92, 166, 649, 
and a portrait in the vol. for 1796, p. 728.) 
Mr. Figgins was for several years a com- 
mon councilman for the ward of Farring- 
don Without, was an amiable and worthy 
character, and was generally respected. 

At Highbury Park, aged 77, David 
Hitchcock, esq. 

At Highgate, Sarah, wife of the Rev. 
E. Over, late Curate of that parish. 

At Park-road, Regent’s Park, aged 53, 
Charles Carpenter Bompas, esq. serjeant- 
at-law, senior of the Western Circuit. 
He died very suddenly from inflammation 
of the bowels. He was called to the bar 
at the Inner Temple Nov. 24, 1815, and 
to the degree of serjeant-at-law in Trinity 
term, 1827. 

Lately. At Wandsworth, at an ad- 
vanced age, Joseph Gattey, esq. 

In Piccadilly, aged 89, Charles Sam- 
son, esq. 

In Allsop-terr. New-road, aged 91, 
Mrs. Fanny Horton. 

March1. At St. John’s Wood, aged 
66, Harriet-Ann, only dau. of the late 
E. Armstrong, esq. of Percy-street, and 
Forty-hall, Middlesex, sister of the late 
Rev. W. A. Armstrong, Rector of South 
Hykham, Lincolnshire, and Gen. G. A. 
Armstrong. 

In Bridge-st. Blackfriars, aged 53, Eli- 
zabeth, relict of Henry Downer, esq. of 
Rocky-hill, Maidstone. 

March 2, In Ebury-st. Pimlico, aged 
89, Anne, relict of John Walter, esq. 

In St. James’s-square, at an advanced 
age, the Right Hon. Catharine dowager 
Countess Beauchamp, widow of William 
first Earl Beauchamp. She was the only 
daughter of James Denn, esq. and was 
left a — in 1816, having had issue the 
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late and present Earls, the dowager Coun- 
tess Longford, and several other children. 

March 3. James Sidebetham, esq. so- 
licitor, of Hatton-garden. 

Aged 60, Mary, widow of G. W. Pren- 
tice, esq. and formerly relict of Major 
Leach, of the 30th foot. 

At the house of his brother-in-law, aged 
63, Thomas Haddan, esq. of Lime-street- 
square. 

In New Broad-street, aged 81, George 
Kinloch, esq. of Kair, Kincardineshire. 

Aged 85, Ann, widow of Thomas Bet- 
tesworth, esq. 

March 4. At Camberwell, Jane, wife 
of Daniel Britten, esq. 

Aged 23, James John Markby, of the 
Secretaries’ Department in the General 
Post Office, eldest son of James Markby, 
esq. of Aberdeen-pl. Maida-hill. 

March 5. At his chambers in Furni- 
val’s-inn, aged 27, William St. John St. 
Aubyn, esq. 

Ann, wife of Samuel Brandram, esq. of 
Cumberland-terr. Regent’s-park. 

In Finsbury-sq. aged 87, Rachel Norsa, 
relict of Moses Norsa, esq. 

March 6. Aged 44, Henry Lowe, esq. 
of Southampton -buildings, Chancery- 
lane, and North Cray, Kent. 

In Gloucester-pl. Elizabeth, relict of 
Francis Lloyd, esq. of Leaton, Salop, and 
Domjay, Montgomeryshire, and M.P. for 
the latter county. 

At Putney, aged 79, Richard Lee, esq. 

March 7. Aged 50, George M‘Murray, 
esq. of Warings-town, Ireland. 

March 9. In Woburn-pl. Russell-sq. 
at her uncle’s the Ven. Archdeacon Potts, 
aged 69, Sarah, dau. of the late John Ra- 
vel Frye, esq. of the Island of Montserrat. 

March 10. At Crouch-end, aged 66, 
Israel Thomas Coleman, esq. of the firm 
of Sir C. Price and Co. King William-st. 

March 12. In Grosvenor-pl. Thomas 
Strangways Horner, esq. of Mells-park, 
Somerset. 

In Bedford-sq. aged 22, Elizabeth Mi- 
riam, dau. of Phineas Nathan, esq. 

March 13. At his son’s, Clapton, aged 
62, William Purnell, esq. late of Bristol. 


Beps.—Feb. 9. At Bedford, aged 84, 
Frances, widow of John Macartha Sharpe, 
esq. Solicitor-Gen. of the Island of Gre-. 
nada, and sister of the late Sir Peter 
Payne, Bart. 

Feb. 21. Aged 85, Robert Elliott, esq. 
of Goldington House, near Bedford. 

March 1. At Bedford, aged 80, Thomas 
Gurney, esq. 

March 2. At the vicarage, Poddington, 
Emily, wife of the Rev. John Brereton. 

Berxs.—dJan. 18. Aged 54, William 
Bennett, esq. of Farringdon House. 
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Feb. 22. At Fyfield, at the residence 
of her sister, Mrs. Barnes, Sarah-Jane, 
youngest dau. of the late D. Black, esq. 
and wife of Frederick Roach, esq. of Ar- 
reton, I. W. 

Mareh 1. At Southern Hill, near 
Reading, Maria, widow of the Rev. J. 
C. Wright, Rector of Walkern, Herts, and 
Fellow of Eton, and dau. of William 
Ogle Wallace Ogle, esq. of Causey Park, 
Northumberland. 

March7. At Eton College, aged 83, 
Mrs. Cordelia Kitchen. 

Bucxs.—Feb. 6. At Chesham, aged 
29, Jane, wife of the Rev. Osborne Rey- 
nolds, Curate of Chesham. 

CamBripvGe.—Feb. 10. At Wisbech, 
South Brink, aged 75, John Sculthorpe, 
esq. He was many years in the commis- 
sion of the peace for the Isle of Ely, and 
a Deputy-Lieut. of Cambridgeshire. 

Feb. 21. At Ely, Capt. Christopher 
Beauchamp, ofthe Cambridgeshire Militia. 

Feb. 24. At Wisbech, aged 80, Thomas 
Pulvertoft, esq. formerly of Spalding. 

At Wisbech, aged 96, Mrs. Clark, 
widow of Wm. Clark, esq. formerly an 
attorney at Wisbech. 

Cuusnire.—Jan. 4. Aged 37, Henry, 
sixth son of Randal Hibbert, of Godley, esq. 

Feb. 7. At Thelwall Hall, near War- 
rington, in the 64th year of her age, Lucy, 
the beloved wife of Peter Nicholson, esq. 
She was born at Warrington, 4th Nov. 
1780, and was the only daughter and sur- 
viving child of William Eyres, esq. of that 
place. By her husband and family, and 
by a large circle of friends who knew and 
enjoyed her friendship, the loss of this 
lady will be long and painfully felt. To 
the warmest and most affectionate heart 
she united a singular clearness of judg: 
ment, and an intellect of the highest order, 
and the charm of her society and conver- 
sation was heightened by an intuitive dis- 
cernment of character very rarely to be 
met with. In the domestic relations of 
life, as a daughter, wife, and mother, she 
was, it may truly be said, alike a pattern 
of exemplary duty and goodness. Mrs. 
Nicholson was married on the 24th 
August, 1809, and has left issue two sons 
and two daughters. Her remains were 
interred at Thelwall on the 11th Feb. 

Cornwa.i.—Feb. 13. Hebe-Eliza- 
beth, relict of Edmund Prideaux, esq. of 
Hexworthy. 

Feb. 25. At Leskinnick, near Pen- 
zance, aged 77, Thos. Foster Barham, esq. 

March 5. At Launceston, aged 89, W. 
Derry, esq. 

Devon.—Jan. 17. At Barnstaple, 
aged 83, Mrs. Robertson, relict of W. 
Robertson, esq. of the Hon. East India 
Company’s Service. 

Gent. Mac, Vou. XXI. 
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Feb. 9. At Barnstaple, aged 65, Su- 
sanna, widow of Capt. George Richardson, 
of the Hon. East India Company’s Serv. 

Feb. 15. At Totnes, aged 86, John 
Cole, esq. for many years an alderman of 
the old corporation. 

Feb. 16. At Brentor, Mrs. Isabella 
Holwell Holwell, of Devonshire-place, 
widow of the Rev. Edward Ofspring Hol- 
well, Vicar of Plymtree. 

Feb. 19. At Barnstaple, aged 17, 
Emily, youngest dau. of the late Robert 
Weldon Grace, esq. 

At Newton Abbot, aged 33, Elizabeth- 
Mary, fifth dau. of the late Rev. Wm. 
Hole, formerly Rector of Belston, and 
niece of the late Rev. John Hole, of Wool- 
fardisworthy. 

Feb..23. At Ilfracombe, aged 62, T. 
J. Armiger, esq. many years connected 
with the Londen Hospital and Eastern 
Dispensary. 

At Teign Villa, near Teignmouth, aged 
68, Sarah, wife of William Kempe, 
esq. 
Teb.. 26. At his residence, Coombes- 
head, aged 57, Edward Chamberlain, esq. 

Feb. 28. At Sidmouth, aged 89, Mr. 
Charles Sanderson, late Lieut. in the 
South Devon Militia. 

Lately. At Budleigh Salterton, Ed- 
mund Williams, A. B. son of the Rev. D. 
Williams, of Overton. 

At Dawlish, aged 74, Ann Cove, sister 
of the late John Cove, esq. of Green, 
Bishopsteignton. 

Marchi. At St. Leonard’s, aged 81, 
Anne, relict of Wm. Ashe, esq. of Ash- 
grove, co. Cork, and second dau. of the 
late Sir Emanuel Moore, Bart. of Ross- 
Carberry, in that county. 

March 5. At Torquay, aged 12, Maria- 
Uarriott, dau. of Major-Gen. H. Ro- 
berts, C. B. of Milford-lodge, near Ly- 
mington. 

March 6. At Exeter, Thomas Jackson, 
esq. surgeon R.N. 

arch 9. Aged 67, Richard Ware, 
esq. of Newport, Barnstaple, formerly of 
Crook, North Tawton. 

March 11. At Cadhay House, Ottery 
St. Mary, Mary, wife of Jobn Collin, esq. 
and only dau. of the late Philip Gell, esq. 
of Hopton, Derbyshire. 

At Exeter, F. A. Fernandez, esq. for- 
merly a Spanish merchant in South Ame- 
rica, and afterwards of Corunna. 

Dorsret.—Jan. 15. At Lyme Regis, 
aged 80, Miss Charlotte Pyne, of West 
Charlton, Somerset. 

Jan. 19. At Weymouth, aged 84, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Fonblanque. 

Feb. 13. At Chileomb, aged 72, Ro- 
bert Stong, esq. 

Feb, 22, At Bradford Peverel, aged 71, 
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Jane, relict of the Rev. Sydenham Sabine, 
of Ibberton. 

Feb. 23. At Sherborne, Mrs. Owen, 
widow of the Rev. Wm. Owen, formerly 
Rector of Ryme Intrinseca. 

March 1. Aged 69, at her brother’s, 
the Rev. Thomas Warren, Vicar of Tol- 
puddle, near Dorchester, Sarah-Johnson, 
wife of Mr. Lewis Jeanneret, of Dod- 
dington Grove, Kennington, Surrey. 

March 3, Lieut.-Col. White, of 
Swanage. 

March 4. In her 3d year, Catherine- 
Sophia-Frances, only dau. of the Rev. 
Henry St. Andrew St. John, Vicar of 
Hiton. 

Essex.— Feb. 4. At Little Waltham, 
Elizabeth, widow of William Napier, esq. 

Feb. 16. At Colchester, aged 83, Char- 
lotte, wife of Love Albert Parry, esq. 
formerly Her Majesty’s Ordnance Store- 
keeper at Harwich. 

Feb. 23. Aged 69, Mr. Child, of Bel- 
champ Walter, youngest son of the late 
Rev. Thomas Child, of Biddleston, Suf- 
folk, and grandson of the late Dr. Child, 
of Lavenham. 

Feb, 24. At Walthamstow, aged 89, 
James Hall, esq. 

Feb. 29. Suddenly, on the Eastern 
Counties Railway, aged 61, Mr. Thomas 
Gainsborough, of Islington. 

March 4, At Great Yeldham, aged 48, 
Mary-Alicia, dau. of the late Rev. Henry 
Paxton, of that parish. 

March 7. At Gosfield Hall, aged 78, 
Ann, relict of Thomas Millward, esq. 
late of Jamaica. 

March 8. Aged 80, Thomas Howard, 
esq. of Romford. 

March 12. At Brentwood, Caroline- 
Mann, widow of the Rev. Charles Richard 
Landon, of Richmond, Surrey, and Rec- 
tor of Vange, Essex. 

GuiovucesTEeR. — Feb. 2. At Clifton, 
aged 74, Juliana, wife of Samuel Frederick 
Milford, esq. and dau. of the late William 
Ainge, esq. Barrister-at-Law, and Bencher 
of the Middle Temple. 

Feb. 8. At Holywell, aged 82, Ann, 
dau. of the late Ven. and Rev. John 
Clarke, M.A. many years Master of the 
Grammar School, Guilsborough. 

At Kingsdown, aged 70, Eleanor, relict 
of Capt. John Morley, of the Hon. East 
India Company’s Service. 

At Cheltenham, Sarah- Harriet, youngest 
and last surviving dau. of the late Dr. 
Burney, of Chelsea College. She was well 
known as the authoress of ‘* Clarentine,’’ 
‘“‘The Shipwreck,” ‘‘Country Neigh- 
bours,’’ &c. 

Feb. 14. At Warmington Grange, near 
Cheltenham, aged 42, the Hon. Mrs. Gist. 
She was Marianne, only dau. of the late 


and sister to the present Lord Rossmore; 
and married, 1824, Samuel G. Gist, esq. 
She has left 2007. to be given in public 
charity in the parishes with which she was 
connected, viz. 50/. to the poor of King- 
ston, Ireland, and 50/. to Mahon, Ireland, 
207. to the Lying-in Hospital, Tewkes- 
bury, 5/. to the poor of Broadway, 5/. to 
the poor of Wormington, 5/. to Didbrook, 
and 5/. to Winchcomb. ‘The remaining 
60/. will be appropriated to charitable pur- 
poses in the parish of Cheltenham. 

Feb. 15. At Cheltenham, aged 84, Ann- 
Elizabeth, relict of George Adam Ashew, 
esq. of Pallinsburn House, Northumb. 

Feb. 20. At Clifton Hot Wells, aged 
74, Major John Birch, late of 65th Regt. 

Feb. 21. At Cheltenham, aged 40, Capt. 
George Carnie, late of the 97th Regt. 

Feb. 22. At Bridgend, Bristol, aged 91, 
Mrs. Davies, widow of the Rev. Thomas 
Davies, Rector of Coity. 

March 5. At Fairford, aged 72, C. 
Crouch, esq. 

March 9. At Farmhill, near Stroud, 
Elizabeth-Anne, wife of Joseph Cripps, 
jun. esq. 

March 10. At Cheltenham, Major 
George Henry Hutchins, late of the Ben- 
gal Army. 

At Cheltenham, aged 27, John-Bu- 
chanan, eldest son of the late Rev. John 
Kedington Whish, Minister of Christ 
Church, Gloucester. 

At Cheltenham, Mary, relict of Henry 
Heyman, esq. of Dancer’s Hill, Middlesex. 

March 12. Cecilia, sixth dau. of the 
late Sir Bethel Codrington, Bart. of 
Dodington. 

Hants.—Jan. 18. At Ventnor, I. W. 
Charlotte-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Major 
G. A. Ramsay, of Hill Lodge, Enfield. 

Feb. 7. At Portsmouth, Anna-Maria 
Williams, sister of the late Colonel Sir 
Richard Williams, K.C.B. 

Feb. 18. At Southampton, Ellen, 
youngest dau. of the late William Tinker, 
esq. of Littleton House, Wilts. 

Feb. 20. Aged 72, George Stone, esq. 
of Yarmouth, I. W. and of Chislehurst. 

Feb. 21. At Portsmouth, John Spice 
Halbert, esq. Purser R.N. formerly 
Secretary to Admirals Sir Roger Curtis, 
Bart. and Sir Richard Bickerton, Bart. 
while those distinguished officers were 
Commanders-in-Chief during the late 
war. He was a Magistrate of Portsmouth, 
and also of the co. Southampton. 

Feb. 23. Eliza-Ann, wife of Benjamin 
Browning, esq. M.D. of Newport, I.W. 

Feb. 24. At an advanced age, Col. 
Moncrieffe, formerly Col.-Commandant 
of Portsmouth Division of Marines. 

Feb. 26. Thomas Heather, esq. a Ma- 
gistrate and Alderman of Portsmouth, 
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Feb. 28. Thomas Yard, esq. of Buck- 
lands, Ryde, I. W. 

Lately. At Portsmouth, aged 83, 
Dorothea, widow of Gen. Vinicombe, R. M. 

At Southampton, Charles Graham, esq. 
Deputy Commissary-General, and, a few 
days afterwards, Ann, his wife. 

March 1. At Ventnor, I. W. Richard 
Waldegrave, esq. of Sun-st. 

At Ventnor, I. W. aged 18, Georgina- 
Elizabeth, dau. of James Harvey, esq. of 
the Commercial-road, Lambeth, and of 
Seething Wells, Kingston. 

March 4. At Stubbington-lodge, near 
Portsmouth, aged 82, William Grant, 
esq. banker, of Portsmouth, a Justice 
of the Peace and Deputy-Lieutenant for 
Hants. 

At Westhill, Freshwater, I. W. aged 
30, Henry-Thomas, fifth son of R. B. 
Crozier, esq. 

March7. Aged 65, Harry Noyes, esq. 
of Thruxton. 

March 10. At Yarmouth, I. W. aged 
79, Mrs. Love, relict of Capt. Love, R.N. 
and mother of Capt. H. Ommanney 
Love, R.N. 

Herts.—Feb. 12. At Ware, aged 79, 
Miss Ann Dickinson. 

Feb. 16. Aged 50, John Field, esq. 
of Chambers Bury. 

Feb. 29. At Cheshunt, aged 80, Sarah, 
relict of Francis Salgeld, esq. 

At Watford, aged 80, Dorothy, relict 
of Mr. Robert Houseman Armitstead, of 
the Victualling Office, Deptford. 

March 4. At St. Alban’s, aged 83, 
Hannah, widow of the Rev. John Payler 
Nicholson, A.M., Rector of St. Alban’s 
Abbey Church. 

March 10. At Broxbourne, aged 87, 
Philip Egerton Ottey, esq. formerly of 
the Navy Office, and a magistrate for 
Middlesex. 

Hererorp.—Fed. 8. At Brockhamp- 
ton Park, Laura, wife of Fulwar Craven, 
esq. She was second dau. of George Van- 
sittart, esq. of Bisham Abbey, for many 
years M.P. for Berks, was married in 
1809, and has left issue three sons and 
one daughter. 

Feb. 10. At Bodenham, after giving 
birth to a son and heir, Henrietta, wife 
of the Rev. Henry Arkwright, Vicar of 
Bodenham. 

Huntinepon.—Feb. 10. Aged 12, 
William-Andrew, and, aged 10, Thomas, 
second and third sons of Thomas Peter 
Fernie, esq. surgeon, of Kimbolton. They 
were both drowned whilst skating on a 
fish-pond in the Duke of Manchester’s 
park. 

‘eb. 14. At Great Staughton, aged 94, 
Samuel Parker, esq. 
eb. 28. At Huntingdon, Maria, dau. 





of the late Rev. Mr. Cranwell, Rector of 
Abbott’s Ripton. 

March 5. At Buckden, aged 87, Ann, 
widow of Radclyffe Sidebottom, esq. 
formerly of Sutton Court House, near 
Chiswick, Middlesex, one of the Benchers 
of the Middle Temple. 

Kent.—Feb. 5. At Canterbury, Emily- 
Frances, second dau. of the Rev. George 
Wallace. 

Feb. 11. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 
92, Jane, relict of Mark Morley, esq. of 
Doctors’ Commons, and sister to George 
1st Baron Harris, of Seringapatam. 

Feb. 13. At Rochester, aged 96, Eli- 
zabeth, relict of Major William Conyers, 


Feb. 16. At Milton next Gravesend, 
aged 55, James Read, esq. of the Royal 
Marines. 

Feb. 17. At Chiddingstone, Maria, 
wife of Henry Streatfeild, esq. 

Feb. 18. At Charlton, Dover, aged 44, 
Agnes, widow of the Rev. C. H. B. Baze- 
ley, Rector of Southchurch, Essex. 

Feb. 20. Aged 83, George Chapman, 
esq. of the Dane, Margate. : 

At Sydenham, Charlotte, widow of Mr, 
Edward Wicken, of Deptford. 

Feb. 22. At Charlton, Mary, wife of 
Henry Longlands, esq. 

Feb. 24. At Shooter’s Hill, aged 24, 
Susanna-Richardson, wife of Henry Gur- 
ney, esq. of Woolwich Common. 

Feb. 28. At Maidstone, Frederick- 
Chas.-Blakeney, son of Lieut.-Col. Grif- 
fiths. 

Feb, 29. At Maidstone, aged 82, John 
Pout, esq. for nearly half a century an 
eminent medical practitioner at Yaiding. 

Lately.—At Tunbridge Wells, Ann, 
relict of Samuel Shuts, esq. of Fernhill, 
Isle of Wight. 

March 3. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 
51, Mary-Hosier, wife of Thomas Walter 


. Reeves, esq. 


March 5. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 
66, Jabez Beynon, esq. late of Grace- 
church-st. 

March 6. Aged 44, Henry Lowe, 
esq. of North Cray. 

March 11. At Dover, aged 62, John 
Smith, esq. Barrister-at-Law. He was 
called to the bar at the Inner Temple, 
Feb. 11. 1825. 

Lancaster.—Jan. 21. At Liverpool, 
Grace, widow of Archibald Brown, esq. 
of Glasgow. 

Feb. 16. At Warrington, after a very 
short illness, aged 53, Mr. Joseph Cros- 
field, one of the leading members of the 
Society of Friends in that town. His 
remains were interred in the cemetery 
adjoining the meeting-house at Warring- 
ton, on the 20th instant, 
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Mippresex.—Jan. 18. At Gifford 
Lodge, Twickenham Green, aged 89, 
Richard Ancell, esq. 

Jan, 21. Aged 87, Elizabeth, relict of 
Jacob Rooke, esq. of Brentford Butts. 

Feb. 10. At Grove House, Twicken- 
ham, aged 23, Diana, widow of Major 
Thomas Harriott, of West Hall, Mortlake, 
Surrey. 

Feb.11. At Isleworth, aged 74, Miss 
Mercy Drinkwater. 

Lately. At Hampton, aged 7, Gilbert- 
Hylton, son of Sir W. G. Hylton Jolliffe, 
Bart. 

March 2. At Harrow Weald, Ann- 
Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. E. I. Apple- 
yard, and only dan. of the late George 
Jackson, esq. of the Chancery Office, and 
of Bushey Heath. 

Monmovutu.— March 9. At Chepstow, 
aged 88, Mary, relict of Wm. Spear, esq. 
of Monkton, Dorset. 

March 10. At Frog House, near Mon- 
mouth, Helen Montagu, third dau.of the 
late Arthur Wyatt, esq. 

Norro.x.—Jan. 13. At Caister, near 
Great Yarmouth, aged 31, George, eldest 
son of George Rising, esq. 

Jan. 22. At Yarmouth, aged 85, Mrs. 
Peterson, who for more than half a cen- 
tury was engaged in the instruction of 
youth. 

Feb. 11. At Swaffham, aged 88, John 
Dugmore, esq. 

Feb. 13. At North Walsham, aged 72, 
Elizabeth, relict of Thos. Shepheard, esq. 

Feb.14. AtThorpe-next-Norwich, aged 
59, Comm. William Hubbard, R.N. who 
was on board Admiral Collingwood’s ship 
at the battle of Trafalgar. He attained 
the rank of Commander in 1838. 

Feb. 20. At Holt, aged 68, Mrs. Proud- 
foot, wife of J. R. Proudfoot, esq. late 
Capt. and Adjutant of the Wrekin Militia. 

Feb. 22. At the residence of her son, 
aged 96, Anne, widow of Charles Kitson, 
esq. Deputy Registrar of the diocese of 
Norwich. 

Feb. 25. Aged 46, Elizabeth, wife of 
Benjamin Barnard, esq. of Great Elling- 
ham Hall. 

Feb. 26. At Cossey, aged 67, Marga- 
ret Gilbert, wife of Richard Mackenzie 
Bacon, esq. editor of the ‘‘ Norwich Mer- 
cury,” and mother of the proprietor of 
the ** Sussex Advertiser.” 

March 3. At Hingham, aged 67, John 
Bayfield Nettleship, esq. 

NortHampton.—Feb. 20. At Pole- 
brook, Diana, third dau. of the late Rey. 
Euseby Isham, Rector of Lamport. 

Feb. 27. At Northampton, aged 34, 
Harriet, only sister of the Rev. Frederic 
Fysh, of Queen’s college, Cambridge. 


Lately. At Milton, aged eight months, 
the Hon. Margaret Mary Fitz-William, 
youngest child of Viscount Milton. 

Norts.—Feb. 9. Sophia-Frances, wife 
of Thomas Wright, esq. of Upton Hall, 
and mother of the present Sir Richard 
Sutton, Bart. She was a dau. of Charles 
Chaplin, esq. was married first to John 
Sutton, esq. who died in 1801, and se- 
condly in 1804 to Mr. Wright. 

March10. At Watnall, aged 58,Caroline, 
wife of Launcelot Rolleston, esq. M.P. 
and sister to Sir George Chetwynd, Bart. 
She was the only dau. of Sir George the 
first Baronet, by Jane, dau. of Richard 
Bantin, of Little Faringdon, esq. and 
was married in 1808. 

Oxrorp.—Jan. 21. At Cane End, 
aged 63, Elizabeth, relict of William Van- 
derstegen, esq. 

Lately. Aged 74, Mr. Munday, the 
well-known bookseller of Oxford. 

Fed. 14. At Linden House, Heading- 
ton, Elizabeth, wife of William Henry 
Butler, esq. 

Feb. 27. At Banbury, aged 52, Lyne 
Spurrett, esq. 

Satop.—Feb. 19. At Ludlow, Allen 
J. Nightingale, esq. Assistant Commis- 
sary-general. 

SoMERSETSHIRE.— Dec. 27. At Chel- 
wood, aged 81, Mrs. Rebecca Warner, sis- 
ter of the Rey. Richard Warner, Rector 
of that parish. In affection for her rela- 
tives and friends, in good will to all man- 
kind, and in charity to the poor and 
afflicted, to the utmost of her ability, the 
character of this excellent woman shone 
conspicuous. 

Feb. 8. At West Quantoxhead, aged 
69, Lucy, relict of the Rev. A. Fownes 
Luttrell, Rector of East Quantoxhead, 
and Vicar of Minehead. 

Feb. 10. At Bath, Catharine, relict of 
James Gladell Vernon, esq. of Hereford-st. 
and Great Marlow, Bucks. 

Feb.11. At Bath, aged 71, Ann, relict 
of the Rev. Samuel Stuckey, of Wootton 
Bassett. 

At Bath, George Edmund Hay, esq. 

Feb. 15. At Bath, Lieut.-Col. Charles 
Henry Baines, of the East India Co.’s 
Service. 

Feb. 19. At Pitminster-lodge, near 
Taunton, Marianne Grant, wife of the 
Rev. James Elliott, M.A. and youngest 
daughter of the late John Calvert Clarke, 
esq. 

At Hinton St. George, Elizabeth, re- 
lict of Thos. Mott, esq. and eldest dau. 
of the late Thomas Bateman, esq. M.D. 
of Yarmouth. 

Feb. 22. At Bishop’s Hull, near Taun- 
ton, Sarah, wife of the Rev, Dr. Everard, 
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Feb. 24. At Staplegrove, near Taun- 
ton, aged 69, Mrs. Fowler, relict of Chas. 
Fowler, esq. 

March 2. At Hinton St. George, near 
Crewkerne, aged 77, Mr. John James. 
He was for upwards of 60 years in the 
service of the late and present Earl 
Poulett, and during the last 24 years the 
home steward. 

March 3. At Bath, aged 83, Elizabeth, 
relict of Edward Earl, esq. 

March5. Aged 74, Edward Frere, 
esq. of Bitton rectory, near Bath. 

At Bath, the residence of her son, G. 
B. Clapcott, esq. aged 80, Elizabeth, 
relict of John Clapcott, esq. of Keinston, 
Dorset. 

March 10. At North Perrott parson- 
age, aged 51, Mary, wife of the Rev. 
Henry Hoskins, and dau. of the late Rev. 
William Phelips, of Montacute. 

STarrorp.—Feb. 12. At Stone House, 
near Rugely, aged 67, Mary, dau. of the 
late Thomas Hill, esq. of Dennis, near 
Stourbridge. 

Lately. Aged 70, J. Best, esq. Row- 
ley Hall. 

Surro_k.—Febd. 28. At the residence 
of her son, Naughton rectory, Catharine, 
wife of the Rev. J. B. Wright, late of 
Tuddenham, near Ipswich. 

Feb. 29. At Sudbury, Mrs. Jones, 
wife of William Brazier Jones, esq. and 
only sister to William Wright, esq. of 
Eyston Hall, Belchamp Walter, Essex. 

Lately. Aged 82, Jemima, wife of the 
late Charles Lamprell, esq. of Little 
Bradiey. 

March 3. Aged 53, George Kilner, 
esq. of Ipswich. 

March 10. At the residence of her 
father the Rev. Edward Jermyn, Carlton 
rectory, near Lowestoft, Sarah Theophila, 
wife of the Rev. John A. Ashley, of Wood- 
hall, Hilgay, Norfolk. 

Surrey.—Jan. 6. Elizabeth, wife of 
Laurence Redhead, esq. one of the jus- 
tices of the peace for Surrey. 

Feb. 12. AtSurbiton Hill, near King- 
ston, aged 55, Lieut. Francis Brodie, R.N. 

eb. 14. At Streatham, aged 25, Wil- 
liam Thomas Hutchins, B.A. of Worces- 
ter college, Oxford, and Vinerian Law 
Scholar, eldest son of William Hutchins, 
esq. of Hanover-square. 

Feb. 15. At Carshalton, aged 78, Har- 
but Ward, esq. 

At Shalford, near Guildford, aged 76, 
Charles de St. Lea, esq. 

At Herron Court, Richmond, aged 40, 
G. C. Holford, esq. youngest son of the 
late T. T. Holford, esq. of York-pl. Baker- 
st. and Kilgwyn, Landovery, South Wales. 

Feb.26. At Carshalton, aged 22, Lieut. 
John Liddell Aitken, 3d Bombay cay, 


eldest son of the late J. Aitken, esq. 
E. I. C. Co’s. service. 

Sussex.—Feb. 11. At Brighton, aged 
8, Mary-Charlotte, second dau. of the 
late Rev. Robert Anderson. 

Feb. 18. At Brickwall, Anne, wife of 
Thomas Frewen, esq. of Brickwall House, 
Northiam, Sussex, and of Cold Overton 
Hall, Leic. last surviving dau. of Wm. 
Wilson Carus Wilson, esq. of Casterton 
Hall, Westmoreland. 

Feb. 24. At Brighton, aged 35, George 
Thomas Spalding, esq. 

Lately. At Brighton, aged 70, the 
widow of John Trotter, esq. 

At Hastings, Emma Kemp, wife of the 
Rev. Kyrle Ernle Aubrey Money, late 
curate of Weobley, Herefordshire. 

March 1. At Brighton, aged 65, Tho- 
mas Chapman, esq. late of Wandsworth. 

March 3. At Newick, aged 32, Tho- 
mas Baden Powell, esq. eldest son of the 
Rev. Thomas Baden Powell. 

March 4. Aged 42, John Binns Wood, 
esq. of Brighton. 

Warwick.—/an. 30. At Lapworth, 
aged 83, Mr. John Mortiboys. He was 
Master of the Free School of that place 
about. 60 years. 

Feb. 12. At Southam, aged 78, Wm. 
Lilley Smith, esq. 

Feb. 17. At Henley-in-Arden, Mary, 
wife of the Rev. Poyntz Stewart Ward. 

Feb. 23. Aged 37, Thomas Hardcastle, 
esq. of Warwick. 

At Leamington, aged 73, Charlotte, 
wife of the Rev. Thomas Warde. 

Worcester.—Jan. 7. At Worcester, 
Robert Haliburton, esq. only surviving 
son of the late Gen. Haliburton, Madras 
establishment. 

Witts.— Feb. 16. At Devizes, aged 
85, Miss Christian Mortimer. 

March7. At Manningford, Mary-Do- 
rothea, eldest dau. of the Rev. Francis B. 
Astley, and niece to the late Sir John 
Astley, Bart. This gentle being was ex- 
cellent in every relation of life: her reli- 
gion was undefiled, her charity unbound- 
ed, and her brief existence spent in works 
of utility and goodness. 

March 19. At Quemerford, near Calne, 
aged 86, Mary, widow of Mr. Slater Beale. 

Yorx.—Feb. 14. At Masham, aged 88, 
Roger Bolland, esq. 

Feb. 16. At Leeds, Mellena, wife of 
George Wilson, M.D. 

Feb. 18. At Scarborough, the wife of 
William Harland, M.D. 

Feb. 20. Jane, second dau. of the Rey. 
John Shackley, Vicar of Osbaldwick. 

Feb. 25. Aged 80, Mr. James Priest- 
ley, cloth manufacturer, Birstal. He was 
nephew of the late Dr. Priestley ; but, as 
proof that he had not to experience the 
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same amount of vicissitude as his cele- 
brated uncle, he was born, baptized, and 
died in the same room. He has left be- 
hind him a brother, in his 85th year, and 
a sister in her 83rd. 

Wa es.—Jan. 12. At Aston Hall, 
Hawarden, aged 3, Sophia-Harriet-Rigby, 
sixth dau. of Capt. T. E. Cole, R.N. 

Feb. 17. At Plasgwynant, co. Carnar- 
von, aged 72, Daniel Vawdrey, esq. 

March 5. At Ruthin, John Roberts, 
esq. solicitor. 

March 12. At Tynewydd, near Llan- 
dilo, aged 108, Ruth Evans. She re- 
tained all her faculties to the last, and 
hardly ever suffered a day’s illness. She 
had one daughter, twelve grand-children, 
thirty-eight great-grand-children, and ten 
great-great-grand-children, all now living, 
with the exception of her daughter, who 
died a month ago, aged 89. 

ScoTLanp.—Jan. 6. At Perth, James 
Hosack, M.D. late Surgeon to her Ma- 
jesty’s Forces. 

Jan. 13. At Springvale, near Glasgow, 
Mr. John Johnston, Resident Eng. on the 
Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway. 

Jan. 17. AtGourock House, Renfrew- 
shire, aged 70, Margaret, relict of Charles 
Steuart Parker, esq. of Fairlie. 

Feb. 7. At Barassie Bank, near Troon, 
Matthew Strang, esq. Merchant, Provost 
of Kilmarnock. 

Feb. 21. At Holland Lodge, Newing- 
ton, Edinburgh, aged 49, George Glen, 
esq. late of Brompton-row. 

Feb. 22. At Edinburgh, aged 76, Miss 
Charlotte Ogilvy, dau. of the late Sir John 
Ogilvy, Bart. of Innerquharity. 

IRELAND.—Jan. 24. At Saintfield 
Lodge, Down, Anna-Eliza, wife of Wil- 
liam Blackwood, esq. and only surviving 
dau. of the Rev. W. Jex Blake, of Lamas, 
Norfolk. 

Feb. 4. At Limerick, the Hon. Mrs. 
Massy, relict of the Hon. G. E. Massy, 
of Riversdale. She was Elizabeth, dau. 
of Michael Scanlan, esq. of Bassinane, 
co. Limerick ; was married in 1791, and 
left a widow in Jan. 1842, having had issue 
the present Hugh Massy, esq. Lieut. John 
Massy, 48th Foot, and three daughters. 

Feb.5. John Richards Hatchell, esq. 
Barrister-at-Law, and on the 18th, Susan, 
only son and eldest dau. of George 
Hatchell, esq. of the Priory, Rathfarn- 
ham, co. Dublin, and grand-children of 
the late Right Hon. John Philpot Curran. 

Feb. 12. At Dublin, Elizabeth-Jane, 
only dau. of the late Hon. Mr. Justice 
Jebb. 

Feb. 20. At Carrickmacross, Dr. Ker- 
nan, for 26 years Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Clogher. 

Feb. 28, At Dublin, Sebastiana-Rosa- 


Aliaga, wife of P. W. Kelly, esq. her 
Majesty’s Consul for Carthagena de Co- 
lombia, second dau. of the late Marquis 
of Suzco and Condes, of Lurigaucho. 

Feb. 29. At Cork, aged 17, Miss Anna 
Delacour, eldest dau. of the Treasurer of 
the County. Her death was caused by 
hydrophobia, from the bite of a pet dog. 

Lately. At Coleraine, Tipperary, aged 
99, Thomas Price, esq. of Ardmay. 

March 1. At Frescati, near Dublin, 
aged 20, Jemima, wife of John Plunkett, 
esq. of that city, and youngest dau. of 
Richard Steele, esq. of Hunter-st. London. 

March 8. At Carnaville, co. Meath, 
aged 113, Mrs. M‘Mahon. 

March. 20. Aged about 40, the wife 
of John Tuthill, esq. of Rapha, near 
Nenagh, and sister to the Hon. Judge 
Jackson. She accidentally fell from a 
window, whilst pushing out some French 
blinds. 

JersEy.—Dec. 27. At St. Helier’s, 
aged 37, William Henry Stiell, esq. son 
of the late Wm. Stiell, esq. of Home 
Park, Hampton Court. 

Gurernsey.—Feb. 25. At Guernsey, 
aged 81, Thomas Priaulx, esq. 

March 3. At Clifton, aged 71, Ca- 
tharine, relict of Anthony Priaulx, esq. 

East Inpies.—Nov. 6. At Bombay, 
aged 25, Elizabeth-Mary, wife of Capt. 
C. H. Burt, 64th Bengal Nat. Inf. eldest 
and only surviving dau. of G. Williams, 
esq. of Portland-terr. Regent’s Park. 

Nov. 29. At Trichinopoly, aged 22, 
Wm. Edwards Pascoe, esq. 12th Regt. 
M.N.I. youngest son of the late James 
Pascoe, esq. of Penzance, and of Kings- 
bridge, Devon. 

Dec. 24. At Bhooj, in Cutch, Capt. 
John Davies, of the Bombay Army, fourth 
son of the late Solomon Davies, esq. of 
Epsom. 

Dec. 29. Killed in action before Gwa- 
lior, aged 23, Lieut. Charles Newton, 
16th Bengal Grenadiers, son of John New- 
ton, esq. of Tunbridge Wells, formerly 
of Suuth Lambeth. 

At Maharajpoor, aged 21, Lieut. Henry 
Stanger Leathes, 2nd son of Thomas 
Leathes Stanger Leathes, esq. of Stock- 
well-pl. and of Dalehead Hall, Cumber- 
land. 

Jan. 1. At Camp Danaila, Major George 
Russell Crommelin, C.B. Ist. Native Inf. 
from a gun-shot wound received when 
heading his regiment at the battle of Ma- 
harajpoor, on the 29th Dec. 

Jan. 19. At Octacamund, aged 24, 
Helen Isabella, wife of Hugh Cheape, 
esq. M.D. Madras Medical Service, and 
second dau. of Capt. W. G. Burn, for- 
merly of Exeter. 

Lately. At Neampore, Bengal, Robert 
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James, younger son of Richard Fisher, 
esq. of Hamilton-terr. St. John’s 
Wood. 

Asroap. — July 21. At Adelaide, 
South Australia, aged 49, N. P. Levi, 
esq. late of Balham-hill, Surrey. 

Sept. 13. At Sydney, Néw South 
Wales, aged 24, Timothy, son of Chas. 
Curtis, esq. of Solihull, Warwickshire. 
He was drowned by the upsetting of a 
boat in Sydney harbour. 

Oct. 5. At Australind, Western Aus- 
tralia, aged 19, Robert Gordon Berney, 
son of William Hamilton, esq. her Ma- 
jesty’s Cousul, Boulogne-sur-Mer. 

Dec. .. At St. Helena, Lieut.-Col. 
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John Alexander Weight, late Command- 
ant of the St. Helena Reg. East India 
Co.’s Service. 

Dec. 10. At St. Petersburgh, aged 77, 
George Sherriff, esq. late of Daldersee, 
Falkirk. 

Jan. 9. At Rome, aged 18, Harvey 
Ferguson, eldest surviving son of John 
Montgomery, esq. of Benvarden, co. An- 
trim. 

Jan. 11. At Mannheim, in Germany, 
aged 71, Capt. Wm, Payne, formerly of 
Nutwell, near Lympstone. 

Jan. 15. At Obeonzeun, near Ansbach, 
aged 33, Charles Henry von Lang, M.D. 
eldest son of Dr. Lang, of Newman-st. 





TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE METROPOLIS. 
(Including the District of Wandsworth and Clapham.) 
From the Returns issued by the Registrar. General. - 
Deatus Recisrerep from Fes. 24 to Marcu 16, 1844, (4 weeks.) 
Males 2130 ’ Under aS .0 eeee .- 1750 


- a 15 to 60......6.-1415 
Females 2059 § 60 and upwards 1020 


Age not specified 4 


— 4189 








AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, March 16. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
s. d. es BERK hin Bin & i ae ad. 
56 3 | 33 3420 1433 7 {30 7 [31 1 

















PRICE OF HOPS, Feb. 23. 
Sussex Pockets, 6/. Os. to 6/. 12s.—Kent Pockets, 62. 3s. to 81. 10s. 








PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, March 22. 
Hay, 2/. 15s. to 37. 16s.—Straw, 11. 8s. to 17. 10s.—Clover, 3/. 5s. to 5/. Os. 
SMITHFIELD, March 22. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 
Ire 2s. 4d. to 3s. 10d. Head of Cattle at Market, March 22, 
Mutton.........0.000+02028 8d. to 4s. 6d. Re 624 Calves 138 
VOR vccicecssees sesecconces OE. Co de; TOE SheepandLambs 3200 Pigs 320 
eee CS St ae 


. COAL MARKET, March 22. 

& Walls Ends, from 15s. Od. to 21s. Od. perton. Other sorts from 13s. 9d. to 17s. 6d. 

i TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 43s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 42s. 6d. 
CANDLES, 7s. Od. per doz. Moulds, 9s. 6d. 


PRICES OF SHARES. 








{ Atthe Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 
' Birmingham Canal, 171.——Ellesmere and Chester, 65.——Grand Junction, 156. 





—— Kennet and Avon, 9}. Leeds and Liverpool, 650. 
—~-Rochdale, 62.——London Dock Stock, 108. 
and West India, 138. 





Regent’s, 244. 
St. Katharine’s, 1123.—— East 
London and Birmingham Railway, 235. Great 

















ee 











Western, 363 prem.—— London and Southwestern, 82}. Grand Junction Water. 
Works, 85. —— West Middlesex, 121. —— Globe Insurance, 140. Guardian, 
48. Hope, 8.-—— Chartered Gas, 66. Imperial Gas, 86. Phoenix Gas, 35}, 


——London and Westminster Bank, 25,.——Reversionary Interest, 105. 


For Prices of all other Shares, enquire as above. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W.CARY, Srrann. 
From Feb. 26, to March 25, 1844, both inclusive. 
Fahrenheit’s ‘'herm. | 


| 


Weather. Six | | Weather. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| Month, _ 
8 o'clock 
Morning. 








\f.r. with ha.s, 
‘do.sn. with r. 
cloudy, rain 
> 48 | rain, fair 
» 38 cloudy do. 
, 81 |do. do. 
ta 98 | do. do. 
(30, 06 | do. do. 
y 29, 47 ldo. hea. rain 
3 30, 0 ifair, cloudy 
29, 67 | do. slight rn. 
» 59 | cloudy, fair 
, 51 |'do.slight rn.f. 


1 » ee jm. fr. cl. rn, 


{ | | | 


DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From Feb. 27, to March 27, 1844, both inclusive. 


2 ||hea,sh. fa. cl. 
\fair, cloudy 
ido. do. rain 
ido. do, sl. rn. 
do.do. do. 
ido. do. 
‘ldo. do. 
j|he.r. with sn. 
‘jel. slight do. 
ido. f. slight r. 
do.do.do.do. 
7 \|do. do. 
slight rn. fair 
i|he, do. el. fr. 
iido. do. do. 














Day of 
m coro BB RES | Moe 





SBUSGESESE - 





eeeseseceesces .| 


— 
— OOD 1D Cr 

















Ex. Bills, 
£1000. 


3 per Cent. 
Consols. 
33 per Cent 
1518. 
Long 

nnuities. 
“Old S. Sea 
Annuities. 
South Sea 
Stock. 
India Bonds 





| a 





86 pm. | 68 70pm. 
8688 pm.| 68 70pm. 
68 pm. 
68 70pm. 
86 pm. | 71 69pm. 
86pm. | 71 69pm. 
88 pm. 69 pm. 
89 pm. 71pm. 
90 88 pm. 73 pm. 
72 pm. 
72 pm. 
88 90 pm. 72 pm. 
90 85 pm. 72 pm. 
72 pm. 
72 pm. 
72 pm. 
71 pm. 
67 pm. 
69 pm. 
70 pm. 
70 pm. 
71 pm. 
70 pm. 
112§ : 68 pin. 
68 pm, 
70 pm, 




















g 
a 
2 
S 
27 
28 
29 
1 
2 






















































































































































































J.J. ARNULL, English and Foreign Stock and Share Broker, 
3, Bank Chambers, Lothbury. 





J. B, NICHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS, 25, PARLIAMENT+-STREET, 





